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For better resistance to heat and aging 


CCELERATED AGING TESTS show 
that the use of 2 MT in rubber 
stocks results in superior resistance 
to heat and oxidation. A comparison 
of the effect of 2 MT and MBT is 
shown in the data below. The heat 


. 


~y a 


resistance of the compositions was 
obtained by aging test specimens in 
an air oven at 212° F. Resistance to 
oxidation was determined by aging 
the stocks in an oxygen bomb, operat- 
ed at 158° at 300 psi oxygen pressure. 


TEST RECIPES 


Compound 
Smoked Sheets 
Zinc Oxide 
Stearic Acid 
Neozone D 
Sulfur 
2MT 
MBT 


& B 
100 100 
10 10 
2 2 
1 1 
2.75 2.75 
0.75 - 
- 0.85 


Cure: 60 min. at 267° F. 


The tensile strengths and elongations at break before and after 
aging are shown in Table I. 


TABLE |! 


Tensile Strength (psi) 


Compound A 
Accelerator 2MT 
Original . 4300 
After aging 2 days at 100°C 
oven ... 2s ee le ee 2800 
After aging 16 days in oxy- 
gen bomb . “wir ue ea 3100 


fama BOTH STOCKS exhibit prac- 
tically identical original proper- 
ties, the superior aging characteristics 
of the 2 MT accelerated stock are 
clearly shown by the fact that it re- 
tained a much higher proportion of 
the original strength and elongation 
than the MBT accelerated com- 
pound. 

The advantage of accelerating with 
2 MT is confirmed by the superior 
service of tires built from stocks con- 
taining it. 

Other important advantages for 


% Elongation at Break 


B A B 
MBT 2mMT MBT 
4300 790 740 
225 580 200 
1625 680 560 


Accelerator 2MT inrubberstocksare: 
Exceptionally low heat build-up. 
Outstanding resistance to flex-cracking. 
Little tendency to revert during long 

curing. 
Excellent resistance to tear at elevated 
temperatures. 


These characteristics suggest the use 
of Accelerator 2 MT in all com- 
pounds for dynamic service where 
the vulcanizate is 2xposed to severe 
mechanical working such as in tires, 
belts and vibration dampeners. 


Write us for specific recommenda- 
tions on use of Accelerator 2 MT. 
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New Technical Bulletin 
on Adhesives 


The Adhesion of Fibers to Elas- 
tomers is the title of a 24-page 
technical bulletin recently pub- 
lished by the Rubber Chemicals 
Division. This bulletin deals with 
the compounding and processing 
of adhesives for adhering various 
fibers to elastomers. Data on sol- 
vent adhesives utilizing a ney 
bonding agent and on latex with 
an outstanding latex carrier for 
phenol formaldehyde bonding 
agents are presented. 

These products are briefly de- 
scribed below: 


MDI-50—a chemical 
bonding agent 


MDI-50 is a 50%. solution in 
orthodichloro-benzene of the re- 
active chemical methylene bis (4 
phenyl isocyanate). Its utility as 
a bonding agent is associated with 
the fact that it has two reactive 
groups in a single molecule. It 
will react with any compound 
possessing an active hydrogen 
atom; i.e., water, cellulose-wood, 
paper, cotton; amines, alcohols, 
esters and ketones. 

MDI-50 is used primarily for 
bonding textile fibers to elasto- 
mers. Other uses are being inves- 
tigated, and it appears promising 
for bonding elastomers to metals 
and to wood. The reactivity of 
MDI-50 also suggests the possi- 
bility of its use as a vulcanizing 
agent for various types of elas- 
tomers. 

MDI-50 is best used by adding 
it to an elastomeric cement which 
is then used as a primer applied 
directly to fabric such as cotton, 
nylon or rayon. Such cements 
may be made from natural rub- 
ber, most neoprenes, GR-S, or 
the butadiene-acrvlonitrile in- 
terpolymers. 


BAC LATEX— 
New interpolymer latex 


BAC Latex is an interpolymer 
latex having a 40°; dry solids 
content. BAC Latex was devel- 
oped specifically to act as a car- 
rier for the resorcinol-formalde- 
hyde type of bonding agent. It is 
especially useful for bonding ny- 
lon fibers to neoprene, GR-S or 
natural rubber compounds. 

Extra copies of this informa- 
tive bulletin on adhesives are 
available. Write to: 


RUBBER CHEMICALS DIVISION 
E.I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 


Conn., witl jal anc 
under the act of March 
Address Mail to New York Office 


Orange, 
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rom HYCAR synthetic 


Parts made f 
ater abrasion re- 


rubber have 50% gre 
sistance than parts made from natural 


rubber. That means they'll lastlonger, 
give more dependable performance 
in the most severe service, and save 
maintenance and replacement time. 
But that’s only one of HYCAR’s 
unusual and valuable properties. Ex- 
amine the list in the box at the right. 
Think of these properties in terms of 
your requirements of rubber parts. 
Realize that these properties may be 
had in an almost limitless number of 
combinations, each designed to meet 
the specific service conditions of the 


finished part. 


B. F. Goodrich 





TECHNOLOGY DEPARTMENT 


Pie S$ 
Si Pree ee ee 


PUBLIC LIBRARY 
JUL 2 6 1947 



















We have developed more than 5000 
recipes for HYCAR compounds — 
each compound engineered to do a 
certain job. If you're looking for 
rubber parts that will give long life, 
dependability, and economical 
operation, specify HYCAR. 

Ask your supplier for parts made 
from HYCAR. Test them in your 
own applications, difficult oF 
routine. You'll learn for yourself that 
it’s wise to use HYCAR for long: 
time, dependable performance. For 
information, please write 
tment HA-7, B. F. Goodrich 
Rose Building, 


more 
Depar 
Chemical Company, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 





Reg. US Pat OF 


CHECK THESE 
OR FEATURES OF HYCAR 


— insuring dimen- 































SUPERI 

1, EXTREME oiL RESISTANCE 

sional stability of parts. 

2. HIGH TEMPERATURE RESISTANCE—vp !° 250° 
F. dry heat; up to 300° F. hot oil. 

3. ABRASION RESISTANCE—50% greater than 

natural rubber. 

4, MINIMUM co 

temperatures. 


5. LOW TEMPERATURE FLEX! 
—65° F. 


LD FLOW—even at elevated 


BILITY —down to 


6. LIGHT WEIGHT—15% to 25% lighter than 
many other synthetic ru! bers. 
7. AGE pESISTANCE—exceptionally resistant to 
checking or cracking from oxidation. 
8, HARDNESS RANGE—compounds can be voried 
from extremely soft to bone hard. 
ADHERENT TO MBTAL—compounds will 
not adhere to metals even after prolonged con- 
(Metal adhesions can be 


toct under pressure: 
hen desired.) 


year 


Amerecet Rul 


Chemical Company Fe 


ISION OF 
CHC 


v 


is adv a eared ina lon list f r e 
Th ertisement p 
Pp s c 
g ° ca eful 
“y $s le ted 


business 
papers TO HELP 
YOU SELL 
parts 


made from HYCAR 
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RECIPE FOR KEEPING COOL! 
(use Philblack-A) 


Hot weather is hard on tires! . . . Long grueling miles on sizzling highways often 
cause failures. But tires made with Philblack-A give you a number of important 
advantages. Their heat build-up 1s low. In addition, they tend to maintain tensile 
and modulus at these high operating temperatures. Those are two of the reasons 
why so many tire and tube manufacturers . . . after testing Philblack-A under all 
conditions . . . are using this black in their products. 

Philblack-A also helps you in your plant operations with smooth, easy extrusion, 
excellent mold flow, and shorter mixing cycles. 

Try Philblack-A in the manufacture of your rubber products; place an order now. 
See for yourself how this remarkable black can be of help in your plant and products. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Phtlblack eC Division 


EVANS SAVINGS AND LOAN J BUILDING + AKRON &, OHIO 
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ANNOUNCING 





L 


the new low viscosity BLE 


eFOR MANY YEARS BLE HAS SET THE STANDARD FOR 






















ANTIOXIDANT VALUE IN THE RUBBER INDUSTRY. 


Now, as the result of technical improvements in the 
manufacturing process, the 

viscosity has been reduced from:— 
BLE — 250-500 poises 
BLE-25 — 20-50 poises 


RESULTS: — 


elmproved handling — flows like water with a 
minimum of warming, easy to drain from 
drums, easy to add 


to mill or Banbury batches. 

















mee “BLE< basedon 
very extensive labora- 


and faotory data. 














ERATE— ROTE 
HEMICAL 


NAUGATUCK @ CHEMICAL 


Ltvéston of TET Le MAL ALE Company 


1230 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS « NEW YORK 20.m.Y 





ss 








IN CANADA: Naugatuck Chemicals Division, Dominion Rubber Co., Elmira, Ont. 
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Pump housing. Hard rubber on machined 
casting iron. 








Turbine blower — handles acid fumes and 
moist air. Soft rubber on light-gauge C-R steel. 








Floor machine switch box electrical insula- 
tion. Neoprene cover on cast iron. 
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Our business is to answer your 

adhesive problems. Whatever ma- 
terial, or combination of materials, 
are presenting bonding difficulties 
to your operation, there is good 
reason to believe we can solve 
the problem quickly and to your 
complete satisfaction. 
In fact, there are over 1000 good 
reasons. That's how many BOSTIK 
Customized Adhesives we have de- 
veloped and proved in actual use 
... there’s a BOSTIK adhesive to 
stick any material to any material. 
The more unusual your problem, 
the better we'll like it. So get in 
touch with us, with the assurance 
that we deal in complete confi- 
dence. 


Made by the Manufacturer of RUBBERGRIP 
CEMENT for home and office use 


THE B. B. CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 





The Glover Coating Company in 
Malden, Mass., uses a variety of BOSTIK 
Customized Adhesives to bond natural 
rubber, neoprene, vinyl plastics and 
metal in almost every possible combina- 
tion. See Illustrations. 


Says Mr. Manson Glover, “Nobody 
could do a better service job than B. B. 
has done for us over the 14 years that 
we have been using BOSTIK Customized 
Adhesives.” 





oN 
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For technical data please write Dept. CA-7 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company ......:: 


ROSE BUILDING, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
GEON polyviny! materials * HYCAR American rubber « KRISTON thermosetting resins * GOOD-RITE chemicals 


cr 
c 





OMPANY 
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UNION 
PACIFIC 
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OF INDUSTRY 





RICH NATURAL RESOURCES 

CENTER OF NATIONWIDE MARKET 
PROGRESSIVE INDUSTRY 

FIRST IN WHEAT PRODUCTION 
PRODUCTIVE AGRICULTURE 
ABUNDANT WATER 

DEPENDABLE RAIL TRANSPORTATION 
NATIVE BORN WORKERS 
MODERATE LIVING COSTS 









ANSAS—almost in the exact geographical 
center of the United States; an important 
factor to industries serving nationwide markets. 


Agriculture is king. Kansas normally ranks first 
in wheat production. In addition to grains, vege- 
tables and fruits, a large part of farm income is 
derived from livestock and poultry. 


Kansas industry keeps step with agriculture. 
There are approximately 2,500 manufacturing 
and processing establishments, Over four million 

















sk One of a series of ad- 
vertisements based on 
industrial opportuni- 
ties in the states 
served by the Union 
Pacific Railroad. 


tons of coal are mined annually. Here is the 
largest natural gas field in the world. Eighteen 
principal rivers with two great watersheds pro- 
vide an abundance of water. The population is 
97 per cent native born. 


* * * 


Kansas . . . the hub of a rich market; a treasure 
chest of natural resources with dependable labor; 
outstanding public health record; moderate living 
costs; and excellent transportation over Union 
Pacific rails. 


be Specific - say 


"Union Pacific’ 


%& Address Industrial Department, Union 
Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebraska, for 
information regarding industrial sites. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


THE STRATEGIC MIDDLE ROUTE 
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CLOSED 
Specifications 


Platens 
Maximum Opening 
Pressure - - - - 


draulic oil pressure. 
draulic pumping unit. 


individual requirements. 


Presses can be furnished 
complete with molds 
and knockouts for any 
special molding job. 


Operation: Manual or automatic 
through use of cycle timers. 


Press designed for use with 750 pounds hy- 
Press can be furnished with or without hy- 


Special knockouts can be furnished to meet 
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34”x 34” 
1442" 
200 Tons 





LTE BRO: 





The Akron Mold Co. 


hi 
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AKROW CHE, m 
NICAL has Calco Accelerators 


v 
DPG 


(Diphenylquanidine) 


MoT 


(Mercaptobenzothiazole) 


MsTs 


(Benzothiazyldisulphide) 


Vv 


—r Immediate Shipments 


Besides DPG, MBT and MBTS (by 
Calco), “Akron Chemical” supplies 
plants in this area with a wide 
variety of the chemicals used in the 
rubber industry. 


For additional information regard- 
ing products, services or technical 
data, call: 


Akron — JEfferson 2108 


AKRON CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


255 Fountain Street, Akron, Ohio 
Representing: 
AMERICAN CYANAMID CO. 


CALCO CHEMICAL Div., AMER. Cy. 
Co. 


J. M. Huser Corp. 


Faster Shipments from ‘AKRON CHEMICAL’ — Hooxer Execrro-Cuemicat Co. 
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UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
CHARLESTON 27, W. VA. 


NEW YORK ¢ AKRON e CHICAGO ¢ BOSTON 


KOSMOS 60—DIXIE 60... 


is something new, something different, something better 
in carbon black. 


DIXIE 60—KOSMOS 60 


is a United furnace process carbon black. It possesses 
high structure, is powerful, active, and unbelievably 
good for rubber treads, both natural and synthetic. 


KOSMOS 60—DIXIE 60. . 


is acclaimed for faster and smoother processing, high 
extrusion efficiency, less rejects at tuber, low shrinkage, 
glassy smoothness, dense appearance, freedom from 
ragged edges, and for remaining tackier longer. 


DIXIE 60—KOSMOS 60.... 


is a fast curing black requiring low acceleration. 


KOSMOS 60—DIXIE 60... 


is an unusually high modulus black with outstanding 
reinforcement so essential for resistance to tread wear, 
cracking and cut growth. 


DIXIE 60—KOSMOS 60. 


assures excellent performance under the severest con- 
ditions. 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


Ao gee Cot et 
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Count on 


the High-Solids Latex 
that’s 5 ways better 


for 


DIPPED GOODS N any of the applications shown here, 


you can rely on CHEMIGUM 101, the 
all-purpose latex, to do a standout job. 
Recently developed by Goodyear Re- 
search, CHEMIGUM 101 is a butadiene- 
styrene (45-55) ratio copolymer latex con- 


FOAMED RUBBER taining approximately 55% solids. 


It gives you these 5 worth-while 


advantages: 
1. [tis quick-drying 


2. Possesses excellent physical properties 
—high tensile and elongation with good 


tear strength 


3. Has remarkable stability, both me- 
chanical and thermal 


& 


4. Has extremely low water-absorption 
5. It is non-staining 


Combined with GRS latices, CHEMIGUM 
101 will improve both physical properties 
and processing characteristics. It is avail- 
able only as an uncompounded latex. For 
complete information, write: Goodyear. 
Chemical Products Division, Plastics and 


Coatings Dept., Akron 16, Ohio. 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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Technical | 
Bulletin No. 34 


on the Compounding of GR-S with Substantial Loadings of ZINC OXIDE 





aes 











Blends of Natural Rubber and GR-S-10 
with 100 Parts of Zinc Oxide 


The following compounds were mixed separately on 
a 42” mill under the same conditions, as far as possible. 


COMPOUNDS No. 34-34A 


NATURAL RUBBER GR-S-10 

Smoked Sheet - 100.0 GR-S-10. - 100.0 
Sulfur 3.0 Sulfur 3.0 
a 1.0 MBT . 2.0 
‘“‘Agerite Powder"’ tO Oe « « = 0.1 
Stearic Acid . 3.0 Coumarone-indene Resin . 3.0 
ZINC OXIDE . 100.0 E.L.C. Magnesia ; 5.0 

ZINC OXIDE . 100.0 





HE stocks were allowed to stand overnight, 
warmed-up on separate mills the following day to 
approximately the same plasticity, and sheeted-off 
thin. The required amounts for the varying proportions 
of Natural Rubber were plied up with the GR-S-10 and 
mixed thoroughly. The 100% Natural Rubber and 
GR-S-10 stocks were given similar milling treatment. 
The stress-strain results, permanent set and tear 
resistance measurements are shown in the accompany- 
ing mixture chart together with rebound data and 
temperature rise on the Goodrich Flexometer. 

The graphs show that the blends do not follow the 
mixture law very closely, indicating a two-phase sys- 
tem. However, each increment of Natural Rubber 
improves the tensile strength and tear resistance; re- 
bound and heat generation are also improved. The 
modulus is generally lowered with increasing Natural 
Rubber and the elongation and permanent set are 
increased, indicating an effect on the curing character- 
istics of the blend. The cut-growth resistance is 
improved as follows: 


100% GR-S-10 
75% GR-S-10/ 25% NR 
50° GR-S-10/ 50% NR 
25% GR-S-10/ 75% NR 
100% NR 
Cure 60’ / 45 psi 








BLENDS OF NATURAL RUBBER AND GR-S-10 





















































































































































GR-S-10 NATURAL RUBBER 
3 
80 ” 
ty fi _ 
70 < REBOUND— %, 60'/45 PSI CUR e 
ee © 
« oa 
60 a 
50 
TEMP. RISE GOODRICH FLEXOMETER—15'~°C. 
e , 
aon 4 60/45 PSI CURE 
| Re ninemsn & Is 
30 
ra et i : 
ss geo SET—% _g™ —30'/45 PSI CURE | 
i oF i 
A. es ROOM_TEMP. ° 
8 8.2°C. 
7 San i 
- " EAR RESISTANCE— PSI ag 100°C. x 
meatus w & 
x 
t) 
> mw 
700 ~~ 
ELONGATION—% gee @ * 
ow om | 
600 
m 
3000 
tT. 
9500 TENSILE ips 6 
2000 
’ A 
e 
1500 _ 
| STRESS—STRAIN DATA ON 30’/45 PSI CURE 
1000 | l | 
MODULUS—300% ELONGATION 
500 ie 
i” aaa lamb, me | 
Parts NR 0) 10 = 20 30 40 3=«50 60 70 80 90 100 


Parts GR-S-10 100 90 80 70 60 








Cut-Growth—Tested at 
70° C.—Inches Failure 
6000 Cycles 
0.84 
0.21 
0.06 
0.06 
0.09 


These compounds show 
rather interesting aging 
characteristics which will 
be reported later. 








NEW YORK « BOSTON -« 





CHICAGO e 


CLEVELAND 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 


160 FRONT STREET ° NEW YORK Ty. N. Ye ape 7 
Products Distributed by THE NEW JERSEY ZINC. “SALES. ‘COMPANY 
SAN FRANCISCO «+ 





LOS ANGELES 
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OUR NATIONWIDE ORGANIZATION IS 
EQUIPPED TO SERVE YOU PROMPTLY 


Fic STRATEGICALLY LOCATED CENTERS 





Boston 10, Mass., 80 Federal Street 
Buffalo 2, N. Y., 443 Delaware Avenue 
Charlotte 1, N. C., 224 West 2nd Street 
Chicago 4, Ill. 23 E. Jackson Boulevard 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 2906 Carew Tower 
Detroit 2, Mich., 501 Stephenson Building 
ye Los Angeles 21, Calif, 1315 £. 7th Street 
é Ba New Orleans 12, La., 731 Whitney Natl. Bank Bldg. 
i i 4 . ‘ z New York 1, N. Y., Empire State Building 
A iy & Philadelphia 3, Pa, 1600 Arch Street 
Portland 4, Ore., 717 Lewis Building 

Providence 1, R. 1., 200 Grosvenor Building 
Rochester 4, N. Y., 70 Exchange Street 

St. Louis 10, Mo., 4030 Chouteau Avenue 

San Francisco 4, Calif., 405 Montgomery Street 


Toronto, Ontario, Canada, 250 Van Horn Street 








285 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 





It tells how offen 
you will 
telephone 


BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 


“Tt” is an icosahedron —a solid with 
twenty regular faces. ‘The laws of prob- 
ability say that if you roll a hundred 
icosahedrons on a table, eleven or 
more will come to rest with side “A” 
on top only once in a hundred throws. 


Identical laws of probability rule the 
calls coming into your local Bell ‘Tcle- 
phone exchange. Suppose you are one 
of a group of a hundred telephone sub- 
scribers whose practice is to make one 
three-minute call cach during the bus- 
icst hour of the day. The chance that 


eleven or more of you will be talking 
at once is also only one in a hundred. 
Thus it would be wasteful for the Bell 
System to supply your group with a 
hundred trunk circuits. Eleven trunks 
will suffice to give you good service. 

Telephone traffic conditions vary. 
But you can be sure, wherever you 
live, that Bell Telephone Laboratories 
research, which pioneered in applying 
probability theory to telephone traffic, 
is everywhere helping to make the most 
use of costly equipment. 


EXPLORING AND INVENTING, DEVISING AND PERFECTING, FOR CON- 


TINUED IMPROVEMENTS AND ECONOMIES IN TELEPHONE SERVICE 
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Fountain of USE! 


@ Flintkofe Saturants are widely used for 
fabric sizing, and in the Rug and Carper 
industry to improve wear and appearance 
of the finished product 


@ Out of Flintkote research flows new wtility for 
elastomers. With it, come advantages in performance 
and wse to manufacturers and processors. 


* In tire manufacture, Flintkote Tire Cord 


Flintkote has applied research to many compounding oe ee 
problems. And, as a result, offers a wide line of rub- ee 
bers, resins, latex compounds and asphalts, both as 

aqueous dispersions and solvent cements. 


These materials...designed for standard or special re- 
quirements...are supplied either by drum or tank-car. 


Lia teh ga 


If some saturating, laminating or bonding require- riveting and other old mathodsagaaaal 
ing in many industries. Many luggage 


ment is giving you trouble, let us help. Our technical mals soe the cond. wey a 
- staff y will be glad to work right along with you to 


@ Flintkote Binder Compounds ore 
ing many fabricators speed up th 
tion. Among the uses of such cd 
are curled hair (above) and glas@ 
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Hewitt takes Taylor “cure” 


=~ A 


i 


for rising costs! 


dm you can’t cut material or la- 
bor costs, the only thing leftto do 
is increase efficiency. So when Hewitt 
Rubber decided to invade the highly 
competitive foam rubber market, they 
got off to a head start by ordering a 
battery of Adamson-United Vulcaniz- 
ers, each equipped with Taylor In- 
strument Controls. 

The result is the whole curing process 
is run automatically with human error 
cut to a minimum. Operators are thus 
relieved of responsibility for maintain- 
ing product quality. All they haveto do 
is load the machines and let the Taylor 
Control System do the rest. The only 
man who can make a mistake is the 
engineer who establishes the cycle. 
Here's how the system works: 

1. Operator pushes button. 

2. Door closes and Flex-O-Timer 
starts. 

3. Timer locks door (if it doesn’t 
lock, cycle stops). 


4. Timer turns on steam, then stops 
and turns on smaller “‘cure’”’ timer. 
5. Before curing temperature is 
reached, Indicating Fulscope Tem- 
perature Controller closes blowdown 
valve. 

6. At end of cure, curing timer stops 
and re-starts master timer. 

7. Blowdown valve opens and steam 
shuts off. 

8. Timer opens door provided pres- 
sure in vulcanizer drops to zero. (Door 
can’t open until it does). 

This is one of many Taylor Control 
Systems that can help you keep quality 
up and costs down. Ask your Taylor 
Field Engineer or write Taylor In- 
strument Companies, Rochester, New 
York, or Toronto, Ontario. 


Instruments for indicating, recording 
and controlling temperature, pressure, 
humidity, flow and liquid level. 











‘Taylor Instruments 


MEAN 


ACCURACY FIRST 


IN HOME AND 


> 








INDUSTRY 
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We will have available for sale on 
JULY 1,1947 the following products: 


MBT (MERCAPTOBENZOTHIAZOLE) 


Ton Lots 27¢ per Ib. 
Less than ton lots - « + 29¢ per Ib. 


MBTS (BenzoTHIAZYLDISULFIDE) 


Ton Lots 35¢ per lb. 
Less thanton lots. . . . 37¢ per lb. 


Add 1 cent per Ib. for West Coast. 


Shipments FOB, Bound Brook. Freight allowed. 
Shipments from warehouse points FOB warehouse. 


Terms: Net cash 30 days. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
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Tent BALDWIN - SOUTHWARK 


HIGH PRODUCTION 





like its huskiness; ample strength 
in that top means low deflection. 





It's fine for fast curing cycles; 
those drilled circulating ducts give 
even heating and quick cooling. 








It’s good at maintaining toler- 

ances; those low stressed col- 

umns mean negligible deforma- 
tion under heavy loads. 





XR 


The adaptability appeals to me; 
it’s packed for either oil or water 
operation. 





That press gives high production, That modern cylinder design 

low rejects . . . what we need appeals to me. It’s got a hemi- 

today! spherical bottom, and integral 
supporting feet. 





PLATEN PRESS 





There’s good engineering! Plat- 
ens are properly guided for true 
travel. 





Meets all our needs . . . we have 

our choice of platen finishes: 

smooth tooled, oil and emery, 
or mirror polish. 








i can keep that press in operation 
easier; it’s outside packed for 
easy maintenance. 





We don’t have to worry about 

having a piece of “orphan” 

equipment. Baldwin retains 
drawings and patterns. 


Write for literature 


&! BALDWIN 
HYDRAULIC 
STEAM PLATEN PRESSES 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia 42, Pa., U.S.A. 
Offices: Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Norfolk, Birming- 
ham, Houston, St. Louis, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, San 
Francisco, Washington, Pittsburgh, Seattle. 
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Write for your copy 


Just ask for Columbia 
Pigments Data Sheet 
No. 47-5. It will be 
mailed to you promptly. 


SILENE EF is a finely divided, precipitated, 
hydrated calcium silicate—the nearest approach to 
a ‘‘white carbon black.” It confers high modulus, 
hardness, tear resistance and good tensile strength 
up to high loadings in natural and synthetic rubbers. 


COLUMBIA CHEMICALS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
FIFTH AVENUE at BFLLEFIELD, PITTSBURGH 13, PENNA. * Chicago * Boston * St. Louis 


Pittsburgh * New York * Cincinnati * Cleveland * Philadelphia * Minneapolis * Charlotte * San Francisco 








COLUMBIA 
ESSENTIAL INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


Soda Ash - Caustic Soda + Liquid Chlorine - 
Sodium Bicarbonate + Pittchlor (High Test 
Calcium Hypochlorite) + Pittcide (Special 
Calctum Hypochlorite) + Silene EF (Hy- 
drated Calcium Silicate) « Calcium Chloride 
- Soda Briquettes (Jron Desulphurizer) - 
Modified Sodas > Phosflake (Bottle Washer) 
* Caicene T (Precizitated Calcium Car- 


bonate) + Caustic Ash 
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Always Available Here 


This Five Point Rebuilding 
Service For Worn 


ANBURY 





Grinding long No. ae 
27 Rotor after 1. Correct contours restored to worn rotors. 2. Rotors and mixing chamber 
hard-surfactng. 
made amazingly resistant to abrasion by our exclusive hard-surfacing process. 
3. Worn rings replaced by our own specially fabricated rings. 4. New 
bearings, new oil tubes, packing, etc. 5. Every job has the benefit of our more 
than a dozen years of specialized experince on this work. 
For Quick Estimates on repairing or rebuilding 


YOUR worn Banburys just write, wire, or phone. 


INTERSTATE WELDING SERVICE 


Main Plant: 914 Miami Street... AKRON, OHIO... Phone: JE 7970 
EXCLUSIVE SPECIALISTS IN BANBURY MIXER REBUILDING 
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INEX 


This polymerized aromatic resin series 
may well bring you relief from short- 
ages of supposedly “essential” ingredi- 
ents for your compounding needs today. 

. The RESINEX series can help ease 
the pressure of mounting production 
costs by giving you an extender for — 


Faster and easier incorporation in open 
mill or Banbury mixing. 


Better pigment dispersion and smoother 
stocks. 


Improved resistance to flex - cracking 
and cut-growth. 


Higher tensile with better elongation 
and tear properties. 


Smoother extrusion. 


Better mold flow with less sticking. 


Low cost with immediate availability 
for all purposes. 


RESINEX L-4, for instance, is being used in an 
increasing number of plants with results compar- 
able with the best of the old-line rubber softeners. 
Write for laboratory bulletin showing comparative 
results between Pine Tar and RESINEX L-4. Also, 
ask for new bulletin: "Facing the Carbon Black 
Shortage With Resinex.” 


HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL 


Branches: 


Boston 


AKRON 8, OHIO 


- Trenton... Chicago...tos Angeles 
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Canadian Resins And Chemicals Ltd. Operates 
TIMKEN BEARING Equipped Extruders 


The 314” plastics extruder shown in the photograph is installed 
in the development laboratory of Canadian Resins and Chemicals 
Limited, Shawinigan Falls, Quebec. Like the mills and calenders 
used in this modern plant, the extruders were designed and built 
by Dominion Engineering Works Limited, Montreal, Canada 
and are equipped with Timken Tapered Roller Bearings to as- 
sure smooth, economical operation; increase production; improve 
product quality; reduce maintenance. 








The bearings are mounted on the screw drive shaft carrying the 

cone gear as shown in the drawing. The principal function of Pager od ’ a a 
the larger bearing is to carry the severe thrust load arising from And Chemicals Limited. 

the pressure created by the feed screw. The other bearing carries 
mostly radial load and some thrust. Both bearings combine to 
hold the shaft in correct and constant alignment; eliminate fric- 
tion; prevent shaft wear; and simplify lubrication. 

It will pay you to put your plastics and rubber equipment on 
Timken Bearings — and to look for the trade-mark “TIMKEN” 
on every bearing you use. The Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton 6, Ohio. 





NOT JUST A BALL ) NOT JUST A ROLLER THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER BEARING TAKES RADIAL ©) AND THRUST“) LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION 0) 
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helps us help the 








Whittaker gets to see—and solve—a lot of peoples’ 


problems with minerals, colors, and pigments. And that puts 

Whittaker just a little ahead of the game when it comes to helping you. So often 

a situation in one field parallels a situation in another field. And 
Whittaker’s right there to put two and two together. It's a sort of all-over 

background that gives more than quality and product control 
to the Whittaker products you buy. As problems come up— 
or right now, before they occur—get in touch with a Whittaker 
man; or write to Whittaker, Clark, and Daniels, Inc., 


260 West Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 





ALUMINUM SILICATE + ASBESTOS + BARYTES + BENTONITE + BLACKS + BLANC FIXE + CALCIUM CARBONATE 

CALCIUM HYDROXIDE » CALCIUM OXIDE + CALCIUM SULFATE + CHALK + CLAYS + COLORS + CHROMIUM OXIDE 

GREEN + DIATOMACEOUS EARTH + EARTH COLORS + GRAPHIFE + HYDRATED LIME + IRON OXIDE + KAOLIN est. 1890 
LIME «+ LIMESTONE + MAGALITE + MAGNESIUM CARBONATE + MAGNESIUM OXIDE + LO-MICRON MAGNE 

SIUM SILICATE + MICA + PARIS WHITE + PUMICE STONE + PYROPHYLLITE + RED OXIDE + SERICITE MINERALS COLORS 


SILICA + SLATE + SOAPSTONE + STEARATES + TALC + VENETIAN RED + WHITING + YELLOW OXIDE 
PIGMENTS 














gOUNDRY COMPANy 
YDRAULIC PRESSE. 
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Yours Gor the Ashing! 


Complete descriptive details, photos and specifi- 





cations on hydraulic presses designed and built 
by Erie Foundry Company are contained in bul- 
letin 334. Write for it! 


ERIE FOUNDRY COMPANY : frie, Pa., U.S.A. 


DETROIT/C HItC AGO /INDIANAPOLIS /LOS ANGELES / SAN FRANCISCO 
335 Curtis Building / 549 Washington Boulevard / 335 Postal Station Building / 2505 Santa Fe Avenue / 2070 Bryant Street 
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INDONEX 


PLASTICIZERS 
make milling easy 






™~, 
th 





BRE as og og oars wea ae - wk was wR pt vaag ered Seba aa eBags a es axee 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY «no1ana) 


Chemical Products Department 
910 South Michigan Avenue Chicago 80, Illinois 








General results obtainable with INDONEX in natural and synthetic rubbers have 
been described in our Bulletin No. 13, while various other specific applications of 
INDONEX are discussed in the following Circulars: 


(] 13-1—Butyl Rubber Compounds [] 13-2—Butadiene-Acrylonitrile Copolymer Compounds [] 13-3—Neoprene Compounds 
(] 13-4—Tire Carcass Compounds CL) 13-5— Footwear & Heel Compounds 


[] 13-6—Camel Back [] 13-7—Motor Mount & Bumper Compounds 
CJ 13-8 —Wire Jacket and other Extruded Compounds ] 13-9—GR-S Packing Compounds 
() 13-10—Hose Compounds (1 13-11—Hard Rubber Compounds 
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Improve Rubber Products 


he CE@RBAT 
WHITE 
way 


a and whiten your rubber products with 
TITANOX. Unusually high whiteness and bright- 
ness are developed with these widely used titanium 
pigments because of their color, high refractive 
index, extremely fine particle size and ease of dis- 
persion. Also, the clarity of tint of colored rubbers, 
an extremely desirable characteristic, is enhanced 
by the use of TITANOX. 

TITANOX is so effective that rubber manufac- 
turers have found a little of it goes a long way in 
treating synthetic as well as natural rubber. 

Our Technical Service Department is available, 
without obligation, for helping or advising you 
on your rubber pigmentation problems. Phone or 
write your nearest Titanium Pigment Corporation 


office today. 


® Aerial view of plant at Sayreville, New Jersey, one of the 
factories where TITANOX pigments are produ-ed to the standards 


of unusually high quality that make them preferred pigments. 


TITANOX 


— TRADE MARK 
_ 111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
, 104 So, Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Hil. 








TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION 


SOLE SALES AGENT 


350 Townsend St., San Francisco 7, Cal. 
2472 Enterprise St., Los Angeles 21, Cal. 
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ANNOUNCING 


a new plant 
for production of 


fexorl0F 


TRADE-MARK 


TRI-2-ETHYLHEXYL PHOSPHATE 


““Flexol’”’ plasticizer TOF 
effectively produces 
compositions having these 
four desirable properties: 


A new plant unit for the production of “Flexol” plas- 
ticizer TOF is now in operation. If your product is a 





resin coating, or a molded, calendered, or extruded 
composition it will be worth while to investigate the 
properties of this new and unusual plasticizer. 


“Flexol” TOF imparts unusual low temperature flexi- 


wy ie “a e . 
bility to plasticized compositions without sacrificing Vinylite” Chloride-Acetate Resin VYNW.... 
Fs ai wy: os. 4t * . 
compatibility, resistance to water extraction or per- Vinylite” Chloride-Acetate Resin VYHH..... 
manence. TOF is readily compatible with the vinyl “Vinylite” Butyral Resin XYNC........... : 
resins commonly used in the production of unsupported “Vinylite’ Acetate Resin AYAT........... : 
film or coated cloth. Laboratory tests indicate that this “Geon” 100 Series... ....-.-cecccceee. ‘ 
plasticizer is also fully compatible with ethyl cellulose Cellulose Nitrate...............ccccceee, 
and } ields a composition having high impact resistance. iin Mie. ............... 
TOF is an excellent plasticizer for neoprene and nitrile . 
; ‘ Cellulose Acetate-Propionate.............. 
type synthetic rubber especially where low temperature ian iia 
flexibility is required. _ Cellulose Acetate-Butyrate............... ; 
RIN MUCOIIUIOSC Bete oar hess fires Sarat 


Write or call our nearest office for technical data on 
this and other plasticizers we supply, please address 


Dept. M-7. 


1:1 


c 
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Ratio of Resin 
to Plasticizer 


9:1 


OO Ff OO) O 





CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. Offices in Principal Cities 


Distributed in Canada by Carbide and Carbon Chemicals, Limited, Toronto 


¢ The words “Flexol” and “Vinylite” are registered trade-marks of Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation. 
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MODERN PRESSES ... 


MENEIL 


PLATEN PRESSES FOR 
BLOWN GOODS OR SPONGE 


Motor operated—No hydraulic. Made in 40” x 40” square 
platens, or if circular platens are desired, can be furnished in 
two sizes, 42” for 110,000= total load or 52” for 200,000= 


total load. 





Two 40” x 40’ platen presses good for 110,000 = total 
load. This is an ideal type of press for zero pressure tires, 
play balls, hollow rubber toys or sponge rubber products. 


All the experience and engineering skill of the McNEIL organization is at your call to help 
you increase efficiency and speed while lowering production costs. For tomorrow’s production, 


check with McNEIL today. 





Sales Agent—Eastern "States 
B. H. DAVIS 
928 Glenview Rd., Ridgewood, N.J. 














We wlso make a Heavy Duty Line of 
Mechanical Goods Presses 








MANUFACTURI'G AGENTS 
GREAT BRITAIN—Francis Shaw & Co i£'4., Manchester, England 
AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND—Chas. Suwolt Proprietary, Ltd., Victoria, Australia. 

















The MCNEIL Machine & Engineering Co. 


96 East Crosier St. Akron 11, Ohio 


RUBBER WORKING MACHINERY © INDIV{DUAL CURING EQUIPMENT FOR TIRES, TUBES and MECHANICAL GOODS 























FIRST EDITION 





COMPLETE DESCRIPTIONS OF SHARPLES 
DOUBLE-CHECKED \ CHEMICALS FOR 
THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


If you have not received a copy, we will 


mail yours upon request. 





SHARPLES CHEMICALS DNC, ruusoeirnin. new vork. cuicaco-aKnon 








DOUBLE-CHECKED CHEMICALS 
FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


SALES OFFICES 
PHILADELPHIA « NEW YORK + AKRON + CHICAGO 


WEST COAST 
MARTIN, HOYT & MILNE, INC.«— 
Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, d 






CANADA 


_ SHAWINIGAN CHEMI@# 
ntreal, Quebec—Ti6nonte 






5 EHOUSES 
BOSTON, MASS. * TRENTON, N.J. +» AKRON, OHIO 
CHICAGO, ILL. * BOS ANGELES, CAL. + SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


SHARPLES CHEMICALS Ine. 
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36"x 36" ~~ . - 
i ” 28"'x 70 
Platen Press — ee wa j ie 3-roll Calender 
= 28" x 70" 
4-roll Calender 





, 
ae 2 , 
- q 
———?> 

Ne 
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2—20'"' & 24" x 36" 
Refiners with drive 
direct-connected 
to rolls 
Plate Side Press 
36" x 36" 
28'' Diameter Ram 
1800 Lb. Hydraulic 


Products Manufactured 
Hydraulic operated 1 D , a ee ADAMSON UNITED 
= Bc | , 4 COMPANY 





Vibitc Vemscn 4 i: , a * Mills * Refiners 

Storage Compensator : ; 4 *Crackers ° Mixers 
pe ong = \ 4 ; * Washers * Calenders 

hinged door = \ 3 * Tubing Machines 

" * Large Molds 

* Pot Heaters 

* Vulcanizers 

* Autoclaves 

* Hydraulic Presses 

* Multi-Platen Presses 

* Automatic Curing 

Presses 
* Belt Curing Presses 


* Compression Mold- 
ing Presses 


* Plywood Presses 
* Auxiliary Equipment 








ADAMSON UNITED Sess x 
a Me WN Ee 


' AKRON 4,OHIO) ‘oa veedee & 
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WITHOUT MOTORS OR PUMPS 
















20-Ton, 


20-Ton, 
Floor-Type 





30-Ton, 30-Ton, 
Floor-Type Bench-Type 


NEW BULLETIN 

GIVES ALL THE FACTS 
Bulletin 1036 tells the whole 
story—gives types, sizes, com- 
plete specifications. 20-ton 
presses have 8” x 8” platen; 
take 8” x 8” hot plates. 30-ton 


presses have 10” x 10” platen; 
take 10” x 10” hot plates. 20- 


& } and 30-ton floor-type models 
have handy shelf for tools. 
. sane ; 


IVES os 


Patents Applied For 


Hydrolairs are the most economical of all power-operated H YD RA U LI a 
hydraulic presses to buy—and to use. They take their 
EQUIPMENT 









bar % “ 






power entirely from the shop air line. 

Each press is a complete, self-contained “package.” Com- 
pact. Easy to install—and to move if ever necessary. Auto- 
matic, push-button, time-cycle control is optional on the 
50-ton model, and a breathing cycle can be added, if desired. 

No other hydraulic press can match new Hydrolairs for 
cost-saving, speedy performance. They turn out a Jot of work. 
Phone, wire, or write for complete information. Distrib- 
utors Coast to coast. 


ELMES ENGINEERING WORKS of AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES, 232 N. Morgan St., Chicago 7, Ill. 





METAL- WORKING PRESSES - PLASTIC-MOLDING PRESSES - EXTRUSION PRESSES - PUMPS - ACCUMULATORS - VALVES - ACCESSORIES 
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Dutch Boy: ‘““Many different rubber 
products have one thing in common. 
They’re better made with Red Lead.” 
Manufacturer: ““But just what does 
Red Lead do?” 
Dutch Boy: “It gives the seven advantages 
I've listed at right. Look them over.” 


Manufacturer: ‘But do I get all seven, no 
matter what I make ?”’ 


Dutch Boy: ‘‘With tires, all seven advantages 
are yours—but most of them apply 
with other products, too.” 


Manufacturer: ‘‘No matter what my base is ?”’ 


Dutch Boy: ‘“‘Whether the base is GR-S, 
GR-S-10, GR-M, GR-A or GR-I. Just 
let us know your specific application 

and our technical staff will gladly 
supply literature and any other 
information you need. Drop a line 
to the Rubber Division of our 
Research Laboratories, 

105 York St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y.”’ 


If it's made with 
-.. i's better made with 





tot Wheels 
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PLENTY OF EASONS 
FOR COMPOUNDING UBBER 
WITH +2 RM ED LEAD 


1. Improved Heat Stability— Retention of 
Elasticity 

2. Lower Heat Build-up— Cooler Running 

3. Economical 

4. Faster Curing Rate 

5. Extended Curing Range 

6. Excellent General Physical Properties 

7. Safe Processing 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY —xow York 6; 


Buffalo 3; Chicago 8; Cincinnati 3; Cleveland 13; 








St. Louis 1; San Francisco 10; Boston 6, (National Lead 
CX Mass.); Philadelphia 7, (John T. Lewis & 
Bros 0.); Pittsburgh 30, (National Lead Co. of Pa.); 
Charleston 25, West Virginia, (Evans Lead Division). 





eth ddd bh har TiLiLitirrrirrrrrryrn 
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when you specify 


Picco HiSoly 


AROMATIC 
PETROLEUM SOLVENTS 





a i 


In Picco HiSoly you get many highly desirable 
characteristics—maximum solvent power, good 
18 odor, water-white color, wide range of boiling 
- points. They are fully refined products—no 


unstable unsaturates. 


Broad experience in the manufacture of coal 
tar products is utilized in the production of Picco 
HiSolv. They are made in large volume and are 
available now! 

Write for data and samples. Specify boiling 


range desired. 


CP) PENNSYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CORP. 


ye rig ae 
[5 ¢ A CLAIRTON, PENNSYLVANIA 
\ i, cS. 4 Plants at Clairton, Pa. and Chester, Pa. 
t oO 2 Makers of: Coumarone Resins ¢ Coal Tar Solvents « Styrene Resins « Rubber Plas- 


: ticizers * Reclaiming Oils > Terpene Resins + High Solvency Naphthas « Solvent Oils 
Distributors to the Rubber Industry, STANDARD CHEMICAL COMPANY - Akron, Ohio S 
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IN 
AUGUST 


PRICE IN U.S.A. 
$5.00 POST PAID 


(FOREIGN $6.00) 


YFLAOA YOd SINTAAAONI ONIGNNOALKLD 





COMPLETELY REVISED EDITION 


OF 
COMPOUNDING 


INGREDIENTS 
for RUBBER 


The new book will present information on some 2,000 separate products as compared 
to less than 500 in the first edition, with regard to their composition, properties, 
functions, and suppliers, as used in the present-day compounding of natural and 
synthetic rubbers. There will also be included similar information on natural, synthetic, 
and reclaimed rubbers as the essential basic raw materials. The book will consist of 
over 400 pages, cloth bound for permanence. 


INDIA 


RUBBER WORLD 


385 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
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RELEASE 
MOLDED RUB 


CTR AAS A Ral goa 


ra ee 





USE COLITE CONCENTRATE...A High Quality | 
7 Concentrated Liquid Mold and Mandrel Lubricant 








® Results in a shiny; satin-like finish. e@ Is extremely economical. 


® Never builds up on the molds. ® Is non-toxic, non-tacky, odorless. 


Write today for further information on the Colite Concentrate way of removing cured rubber 
and plastics from molds 


For brighter white goods, 
Colite D43D is recommended. 





in Canada: PRESCOTT & CO., REG’D., 774 ST. PAUL ST. W., MONTREAL 
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INSURES THE FOOLPROOF FORMULATION 
OF GOOD-AGING, ALL-SYNTHETIC, 
LIGHT-COLORED — 


e Pressure Sensitive Adhesives 

e Surgical Tape Masses 

e Industrial Tape Masses 

e Colorless Label Adhesives 
Stationers’ Cements 


: 
| e Paper Laminating Cements 
e Hot Melt Adhesives 
e Self-Suppeorting Window Stripping 
e Damp-proof Cork Insulations 
* Caulking Compounds 
e Low-Modulus Sealing Compounds 
For Specific Suggestions 
Send for our New 
| iSTAC Booklet 
_ ADVANCE SOLVENTS & 
| CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
\ 245 Fifth Avenue 
ee New York 16, N. Y 
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DAY RUBBER 
DISSOLVERS 


TYPE 


300 
Galion 
dissolver 
with 
vertical 
motor 


drive 





The wide range of viscosities which this dis- 
solver will handle, together with a variety in 
design of the agitator, provides a wide range of 
applications. When extreme violent mixing ac- 
tion is required, they are equipped with diffu- 
sion rings insuring adequate mixing action in 
the shortest possible time. 

Built in working capacities of 80, 150, and 300 


gallons. 


THE J. H. DAY CO. 


CINCINNATI 22, OHIO 
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“ MUEHLSTEIN << 


122 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Akron + Chicago +* Boston + Los Angeles * Memphis 
WAREHOUSES: Jersey City + Akron + Boston «+ Los Angeles + Memphis 
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WYEX (EPC) - MODULEX |HMF! - SUPREX CLAY 
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THE ULTRA 


ACCELERATORS 


We have the goods—ready to ship 
to you. Our warehouse stocks are 
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Progress toward an Assured Natural 


Rubber Supply 


E. W. Brandes' 


T WAS taken for granted that with the end of 

war in 1945 natural rubber supplies of good quality 

sufficient to meet the consuming demand in the 
United States would be forthcoming, chiefly from the 
Far East. Gradually that expectation is being realized, 
even with our low-bidding and residual buying and des- 
pite continued political disturbances in parts of Nether- 
lands India. Evidence that the sharp edge of the recent 
rubber stringency has been removed came with the an- 
nouncement April 18 by the Office of Temporary Con- 
trols that amounts of natural rubber allowed in medium- 
size passenger-car tires has been increased from about 
three pounds to approximately eight pounds. 

Many questions of natural rubber supply, however, 
still confront the rubber manufacturing industries. Some 
are old and familiar problems, and others are just taking 
shape as problems for the future. One need not be re- 
minded that complete dependence upon a_ far-distant 
source of supply is still precarious and improvident. It is 
known that a revolving stockpile of rubber large enough 
to be effective against stoppage of supplies can be main- 
tained only at great expense. 

A problem of quite different character not fully ap- 
preciated as a threat to rubber supplies is the peculiar 
vulnerability to South American leaf blight of all the 
millions of Hevea trees now constituting the Oriental rub- 
her plantations. Recent research in the Amazon Valley 
on comparative resistance of the different Heveas has 
revealed that the trees from which all the Oriental planta- 
tions were derived are especially susceptible to attack 
by the fungus causing that terribly destructive blight. 
Although the original introductions of trees to the Orient 
from South America chanced to be made without the 
fungus parasite, experience has shown that inexorably it 
will follow the trees to their new homes in the course of 
time. The only uncertainly is the period of respite from 
the depradations of the blight fungus represented by 
the lag of the latter in catching up with the emigrant 
trees. Because of present restrictions against export from 
: Head pathologist in charge, Division of Rubber Plant Investigations, 


Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, Agricul- 
tural Research .\dministration, United States Department of Agriculture. 


tropical American countries of live parts of the Para 
Rubber tree, the resistant trees newly discovered and 
used for top budding and breeding in tropical America 
may not now be shipped as a safeguard to the Eastern 
Hemisphere. These considerations make worth while a 
review of our recent costly experience in rubber procure- 
ment together with a summary of progress toward an 
assured natural rubber supply. 

The coming of war found the United States critically 
short of rubber, without which few modern machines can 
move. The rapid conquest of the Far Eastern plantation- 
rubber countries by the Japanese in 1942 denied to the 
Allies, 97% of the total world production. The United 
States consumed more than half of that world total: 
measured in dollars, natural rubber was our larges' 
single import just before the war. After supplies were 
cut off, our frantic search for new sources of that stra- 
tegic material covered North America, Central America, 
South America, and Africa. It was recognized that for 
many important uses synthetic rubber would not serve 
unless fortified with natural rubber, and that to avert 
military disaster an irreducible minimum of natural rub- 
ber had to be found. The saving of Ceylon and Liberia 
by military action was almost providential in providing 
a part of that minimum. The combined actual and poten- 
tial sources of rubber within the areas controlled by the 
Allies, however, were known to fall short of a comfort- 
able margin of safety, and a single ton of rubber loomed 
large in importance. 

A vital part was plaved by the Department of Agri- 
culture in satisfying without stint or interruption the 
military needs of natural rubber during the critical 
stage of the conflict up to the time when the tide of war 
definitely turned in favor of the Allies. The Department's 
timely actions, some in advance of the organization of 
emergency war agencies, not only contributed in pro- 
viding indispensable rubber in that crucial period, but 
were designed to contribute increasing amounts if war 
had continued another year or two. 

The participation by the Department in the complex 
and urgent task of getting rubber took four main forms: 
stockpiling; an emergency increase in the production of 


wild rubber; attempts to develop emergency rubber 
crops, chiefly in the United States: and long-term 
study and development of rubber bearing plants. 


later in this article projects in the last two categories 
are summarized. 

The Department had given attention on a modest scale 
to problems of rubber production since the turn cf the 
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Pct Experiments on Nutritional Requirements of Guayule, 
Plant Industry Station, Beltsville, Md. 





Fig. 





Fig. 2. Irrigation Experiments in Field of Guayule, near Salinas, 
Calii. 





Fig. 3. A Full Stand of Two-Month-Old Kok-saghyz Plants, Cass 
Lake, Minn. 


century. The onset of war and perhaps more importantly 
he period just preceding war, therefore, did not find the 
overnment without resources of experiment rubber pro- 
duction specialists. Department employes were respons!- 
ble for recommendations that resulted in the barter ot 
600,000 bales of American cotton for 90,000 tons of 
-ritish rubber in 1938 that gave us the nucleus of a re- 
paris if government-owned iy To the 
d June 28, 1940, later 


toc Aalto by pur- 


volving 
Rubber Reserve Co. create 
signed the function of increasing the s 
chasing all national supplies of rubber. 

The early work of three Department experts, R. D. 
Rands. L. G. Polhamus. and B. Manifold, formed a 


ec as- 


Ga. 


welcome base of experience that activized in a practica! 
manner the projects of the Department and other gov- 
ernment agencies that subsequently worked exclusively 
on special phases of the complex worldwide rubber 
suppiv problem. 

Within a few hours after Pearl Harbor, Department 
rubber specialists prepared a progressive time-table of 
potential rubber production. It showed with dishearten- 
ing clarity that the several remaining sources of supply 
of natural rubber and other sources that might be in- 
creased or built from scratch would have to be supple- 
mented by enormous quantities of synthetic nies 
This convincing time-table was distributed by the Under- 
Secretary of Agriculture to all other interested agencies. 

\s a direct result, the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs started a project in late Decem- 
ber, 1941, to stimulate increased production of wild rub- 
ber in tropical America. In close collaboration with the 
Department, which undertook to supply a roster of ex- 
perienced American rubber technicians and train them 
in jungle rubber exploitation, that agency put 25 project 
leaders in the field by February, 1942. Taken over by 
Rubber Reserve in April, 1942, and later by the Rubber 
Development Corp., these technicians constituted the 
skilled group that provided more than 100,000 tons of 
rubber. 

The realistic time-table helped to keep us from relying 
too much upon any one of the potential sources of rubber 
and rubber substitutes, each of which developed its ar- 
dent champions. If the woefully small, carefully guarded 
stockpile of imported, government owned rubber could 
be ee and stretched over the first critical years 
of the war period, and if a giant synthetic industry could 
he evolved, literally from the test tube and _pilot-plant 
stage, the barest military and civilian a i set could 
be met and maintained indefinitely. That they were met, 
and on time, was a miracle, but the long period of doubt 
and uncertainty in the first vears forced investigation of 
all possible sources of natural rubber, not only as a sheet 
to windward if the synthetic program should be delayed, 
but to bolster the dwindling stockpile of vital natural 
rubber should the war be prolonged. 

arly in 1942 the Department was called upon to ad- 
vise, organize, or take charge of emergency rubber-grow- 
ing projects within the United States and elsewhere. The 
outlook demanded immediate action. Chief emphasis 
was placed on the desert shrub, guayule, and under the 
direction of the Pines Service some 4,000 acres were 
planted in California and the Southwest. A half ton of 
seed of the Russian dandelion, kok-saghys, was flown by 
military planes from Asia Minor, and 625 acres of test 
plantings of it were made — the northern tier of 
states from Vermont to Oregon. The rubber-bearing 
voldenrod was quickly eadnnad to 300 acres in the 
Southeast. Help was given an ill-fated gamble of 43,000 
acres of Cryptostegia, a quick growing woody vine, fi- 
nanced in Haiti through the Board of Economic War- 
fare. These projects cost millions of dollars and were 
justified during a period when we were all too close to 
disaster. In the end, however, they proved to have been 
unnecessary because of the decisive turn in the tide of 
war followed by surrender of Germany and Japan. 

That near-tragic lesson emphasizes the potential sig- 


nificance of the Department’s long-term cooperative Para 


Fig. 4. Experimental Field Planting of Goldenrod near Savannah, 
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rubber program in Latin America that was begun in 
1940, and of the recently improved strains of the do- 


mestic plants guayule and kok-saghys for meeting at 
least our strategic requirements of natural rubber. 

(ci After the termination in 1946 of research on guavule 
under the Emergency Rubber Project of the Department 
centered at Salinas, Calif., the Naval Research Labora- 

cal tory, recognizing the importance of a domestic rubber 

Vv supply, has continued that research by contract with Le- 

‘ly land Stanford University. 

ICT 
Guayule Program 

ee Guavule, Parthenium argentatum, is a desert: shrub 

n native to north-central Mexico and southwestern Texas 

it The wild plant used to be gathered and processed for 

“ rubber, but in 1912 a private company began to cultivate 

las it experimentally in Mexico. After the first tests, the 

* experiments were moved to the United States. The 

r- company made extensive test plantings in Texas, Ari- 

= zona, and California, finally selecting Salinas, Calif., as 

ak a center for a projected commercial development. A mill 

i for processing the shrub was built, and approximately 

* 8,000 acres were planted to guayvule. Low prices, how- 

* ever, caused the planting program to be discontinued, 

. and when the war started, fewer than 1,000 acres of 

- planted guavule were at Salinas. 

ct Under a law signed by the President in 1942, the 

" Department started a program to produce rubber from 

we guavule. The first step was to take over the necessary 

se properties, processes, and records of the Intercontinental 

f Rubber Co. in the United States. At first, reliance was 

ig Fig. 5. Nursery of Hevea Seedlings Grown to Provide Rootstocks' 

“ for Base-Budding with High-Yielding Clones. (A) Spraying Has 

sa. Insured More Than 70% Buddable Seedlings. (B) Unsprayed Portion 
of Same Nursery Gives Only about 10% Buddeble Seedlings 
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Fig. 6. The Base-Budded Seedlings Now with Tops of High-Yielding 
Clones Are Sprayed to Insure Normal Growth to the Age Appro- 
priate for Top-Budding with Disease-Resistant Clones 


Fig. 7. A Seven-Year-Old Plantation in Brazil Originally Base- 
Budded with High-Yielding, Susceptible Eastern Clones: (A) 1942, 
Trees Defoliated and Nearly Dead Because of Leaf Blight Attack; 
(B) 1945, Same Trees Cut Back to Lowest Branch and Top-Budded 
with Resistant Clones; (C) 1947, Same Trees with Normal Healthy 
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placed almost entirely on the experience of the company 
as a guide for field and factory practices. 

But because the experience with cultivated guayule had 
been limited, a research program, under the direction of 
A. C. Hildreth, was started. Every phase of cultivation 
was studied. Only a limited area in California coastal 
evs is comparable to the Salinas area selected by the 
company as best. A much greater acreage would be 
needed to supply an appreciable proportion of the coun- 
try’s need of rubber. Indicator plots of guayule were 
established at 85 locations in California, Arizona, New 
Mexico, and Texas, as well as at points in Argentina, 
Chile, Mexico, and Uruguay. In the United States, be- 
sides the Salinas area, favorable conditions were found 
in the irrigated inland valleys of California, irrigated 
areas of Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas, and in dry- 
land areas of southern Texas. 

In studies of nursery operations, new practices were 
developed that cut costs materially. Selection of better 
soil types made it possible to eliminate the duck boards 
originally considered essential for runways for tractors. 
planters, diggers, and other heavy equipment used in the 
nurseries. Experiments with chemical weed killers 
showed that weeds in nurseries could be controlled by 
the use of oi] sprays without injury to guavule seedlings. 
Tests show that surface irrigation of nurseries is possi- 
ble and that the expensive overhead irrigation systems 
may not be necessary. A practicable method of seeding 
guayule directly in the field and obtaining satisfactory 
stands by controlled irrigation also was developed. Where 
adeavate irrigation facilities are available, this method 
would eliminate the necessity of nurseries, but it has not 
been successful under dry-land conditions. 

Preliminary tests indicated that a new method of har- 
vesting guayule could greatly decrease cultivation costs. 
The method was to mow the above-ground portions of 
the plants, leaving the roots in the ground to grow new 
tops. Satisfactory new stands were obtained thereby 
without replanting. The concentration of rubber is higher 
in the tops of the plants than in the roots. Thus, in mil!- 
ing the tops only, the weight of shrub that must be 
processed per pound of rubber produced is less than 
when the whole plant is used. 

Our initial field plantings were made with strains of 
guayule obtained from Intercontinental Rubber. A 
program was initiated to develop better strains. A survey 
was made of wild stands in Mexico and Texas. Selec- 
tions were made of outstanding populations and_ in- 
dividual plants. Seeds were collected and planted for 
comparative tests. Studies were undertaken to determine 
the hereditary characteristics of guayule. Types were 
found that differed in form, growth habit, genetic make- 
up, and method of pollination. Strains were isolated that 
normally are cross-pollinated; some are self-fertile, and 
some develop viable seed without pollination. Some 
strains produce progenies that reproduce the characters 
of the parent plants: others have progenies with large 
proportions of abnormal plants. A plant-improvement 
program was started to develop new types. The new 
strains were bigger and had higher percentages of rub- 
ber than the standard strain, 593, after two years of 
growth. An increase of as much as 50% was found. 

The studies of guayule embraced the entire field ot 
agricultural science and included tests of planting, spac- 
ing, irrigation, and nutrition, and the relation of each to 
climate and soil. Figure 1 shows pot experiments at the 
Plant Industry Station, Beltsville, Md., representing a 


Va 


part of the extensive studies of guayule under controlled 
conditions to determine nutritional and other require- 
ments. Figure 2 illustrates irrigation of young guayule 
plants in the field near Salinas, Calif. The effects of 
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various treatments on the growth of the plants and ac- 
cumulation of rubber were investigated. Diseases af- 
iwecting guayule in nursery and field’ plantings were 
identified and control methods studied. Data were o!} 
tained to assist in establishing a future basis for estimat 
Ing costs of producing guayvule rubber under peacetime 
conditions. Present data tell us that guavule shows more 
promise than any other plant for domestic production 
of rubber in competition with foreign sources or domes 
tic rubber substitutes. 


Kok-saghyz Program 

Kok-saghys (Taraxacuin kok-saghys) is a rubber- 
bearing dandelion from the highlands of southeastern 
Kazakstan, in the Soviet Union. The plant had not been 
tested in the United States before the outbreak of war. 
Because of the success reported from Russia in growing 
this plant for rubber, seed was obtained in May, 1942. 
The first seeds were immediately distributed by air ex- 
press to 60 prepared test fields in the United States. 
Canada, and Alaska. As further supplies arrived, addi- 
tional experiments were started. 

Plantings were made in 42 states, Alaska, Canada, 
Chile, and Argentina. Besides these tests to determine 
the best places for the cultivation of kok-saghys, others 
were undertaken to determine the best methods of hand- 
ling the tiny seed, the best field spacing, the best time of 
planting and harvesting, and the best cultural practices. 
Studies were made of the effects of soils, nutrition, and 
cultural treatment on growth and rubber accumulation. 
Probably no other plant introduced into the United States 
ever received such intensive study in so short a time. 
Figure 3 shows a good stand of voung kok-saghys seed- 
lings at the Cass Lake Nursery of the U.S. Forest Ser- 
vice, Chippewa National Forest, Minn. The study 
quickly confirmed that kok-saghys is essentially still a 
wild plant which stands in need of patient, long-term 
manipulation of plant breeders to increase its potential 
vields. It was not possible, therefore, to lay the basis for 
large-scale rubber production during the war emergency. 
Plant improvement by selection was started, however, and 
progress was rapid in isolating new. strains having 
greater root size and higher rubber content. 


Goldenrod and Cryptostegia Programs 

Thomas A. Edison discovered that the leaves of gold- 
enrod (Solidage leavenworthii) contained rubber. When 
the inventor died, the 400-odd strains of goldenrod with 
which he had worked were turned over to the Depart- 
ment, and limited field comparisons were conducted at 
Savannah, Ga. 

With the outbreak of the war, much larger tests were 
started. The available stocks of the best strains de- 
veloped at Savannah were increased rapidly and used for 
field plantings. Lacking previous field experience with 
goldenrod, the techniques used were an adaptation of 
those develoved for small-scale tests at Savannah. Tests 
were started to improve these techniques and adapt them 
to field use. Considerable improvement was made 1n 
cultural practices, and a new way of plaiting goldenrod 
was developed. The idea was to broadcast stolom cut- 
tings instead of transplanting leafy shoots, the practice 
developed at Savannah. This practice showed promise 
of greatly reducing costs of planting, weed control with 
little cultivation, and better initial stands of goldenrod. 
A field of mature goldenrod near Savannah representing 
a planting test is shown in Figure 4+. Unless better and 
cheaper methods of growing and processing goldenrod 
are developed, it is believed that guayule and kok-saghy= 
offer greater possibilities as sources of rubber in the 
Temperate Zone. 
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Cryptostegia grandiflora, a rubber-bearing vine from 
Madagascar, had been tested as a possible source of rub- 
her before the war, but had not been considered promis- 
ing. It grows fast, and its clipped stem tips yield a 
trickle of latex, containing high-quality rubber. [Efforts 
by American wartime agencies to propagate the vine ex- 
tensively for emergency rubber production during the 
war included the large-scale but ineffective program in 
Haiti. As an integral part of the Haitian rubber produc- 
tion program, research was initiated in Haiti and later 
in Mexico, the latter under direction of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering. 
Unfortunately no practicable way of bleeding the plants 
commercially was developed, and only a small amount 
of rubber was produced. 

Important findings resulted, however, from the war- 
time study of Cryptostegia, Substances other than rub- 
ber were isolated from the latex of C. grandiflora, C. 
madagascariensts, and interspecific crosses. An unidenti- 
fied substance bearing an inverse quantity relation to 
rubber was found in latex of C. grandiflora. An ester 
hearing an inverse quantity relation to rubber was iso- 
lated from the latex of C. madagascariensis and inter- 
specific hybrids. Further studies of these substances in 
hybrids may throw light on the chemical processes by 
which rubber is formed in plants and aid in understand- 
ing the principles of the inheritance of factors affecting 
the amount and purity of rubber produced. 


Para Rubber Program 

In 1923 the Department surveyed the earlier attempts 
to establish plantations of Para rubber (Heva brasilien- 
sis) in Latin America and concluded that the principal 
cause of their failure was South American leaf blight. 
The possibility of controlling that serious disease was 
given attention, and some hope was seen in the existence 
of occasional resistant trees in the abandoned Guiana 
plantations. The sufficiency of rubber from the Orient 
and public indifference, however, prevented the develop- 
ment of any adequate program of research to determine 
whether the disease could be brought under control and 
Hevea could be grown successfully in plantations in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

In 1940, when it became clear that impending war 
might imperil our rubber supply, Congress authorize: 
the Department to encourage the establishment of a per- 
manent, self-sustaining rubber plantation industry in 
Tropical America to supplement and, later, to replace 
costly stockpiling of rubber in this country. 

Latin Americans welcomed the venture. Their jungle 
rubber, obtained at great cost to us and sacrifice to them, 
was mostly exported for the war effort, and only a little 
was retained, or enough synthetic accepted, to keep their 
public transportation going. They joined the cooperative 
progam whole-heartedly and invested millions of dollars 
in it. The Department furnished technical guidance and 
participated in the research necessary to insure establish- 
ment of a basically sound, permanent, and thoroughly 
competitive industry. 

Parties of experts were sent to each of the 15 Tropical 
American republics having suitable land and conditions 
for growing Hevea. Satisfactory areas were found from 
Southern Mexico to Bolivia and Brazil. Agreements were 
drawn up with those countries interested in investing 
their own money in nurseries and experiment. stations 
in preparation for the planting of rubber. At the same 
ume the Department established three regional field 
stations—one in Costa Rica for investigation of leaf 
blight, and one each in Haiti and Honduras, blight-free 
areas, for multiplication and distribution of initial stocks 
of planting materials. 
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Immediate steps were taken to introduce the highest 
yielding clones or selections of the //evea tree from the 
Far East. Before 1934, when international restrictions 
on export of planting material went into effect, the Good- 
vear Tire & Rubber Co. had transferred more than 200 
such clones from its Sumatra plantations to a small one 
in the southern Philippine Island of Mindanao, outside 
the restricted area. There, in 1941, with the cooperation 
of that company, a Department expert selected the best 
strains and shipped more than 3,000 budded stumps. The 
last reached San Francisco a week before Pearl Harbor. 

The planning and immediate execution of the inter- 
governmental programs were made possible only by the 
accumulated experience of two American companies al- 
ready engaged in plantation enterprises in Latin Amer- 
ica. Determined to be free of foreign restriction, the 
Ford Motor Co. started plantations in Brazil in 1927, 
and the Goodyear Rubber Plantation Co. in Panama and 
Costa Rica in 1935 and 1936. These plantings suffered 
devastating attacks by the South American leaf blight, 
but among the millions of stricken, leafless trees there 
stood out occasional ones with full crowns of healthy 
foliage, evidently resistant to the disease. In an attempt 
to save some of the trees the Ford managers resorted 
to the old orchard method of crown budding. Buds were 
transplanted from the resistant trees to the upper trunks 
of the diseased ones. The operation was successful, and 
thousands of acres were saved and turned into successful 
rubber plantations. The Goodyear company adopted the 
same technique with equal success. 

The Department’s specialists cooperated with these 
companies through the crucial period of crown-budding 
their pioneer plantations and extended and confirmed the 
results in other countries. Besides the Department's 
pathologists developed a successful spraying method for 
controlling leaf blight in seedling nurseries, in- which 
the high-yielding Eastern clones must be budgrafted ; alsa 
for protecting the latter in the field until the voung trees 
can be crown budded at a height of six to seven feet 
with a resistant strain. This spray method forged the 
remaining link in the chain of control of leaf blight. 
These simple and economical procedures were generally 
adopted and provided a sound basis for starting com- 
mercial plantings. Since leaf blight does not occur in 
the countries north of Costa Rica, or in Haiti or the 
Dominican Republic, no spraying is required, but the 
trees are crown budded as insurance against eventual 
spread of the disease to these areas. 

Research has been extended to the other problems that 
inevitably arise when a new crop is established in a place. 
To save the expense and loss of time involved in crown 
budding, an extensive breeding program has been carried 
out mostly in Brazil, to develop strains that combine high 
vield with disease resistance. Thousands of hybrids were 
out under test, and the wild Heveas in jungles of the 
upper Amazon were searched for superior parent types: 
the aim was to develop resistant, cultivated strains that 
would excel the Far astern lines, all of which came from 
a single locality in the Amazon basin. 

About half of our prewar rubber imports came from 
small farms of Malaya and the East Indies. The rest 
was produced on plantations, many of them owned by 
Kuropeans and with controlled output and price. They 
could not compete with native producers. 

Wages in Latin America are generally higher than in 
the Orient, but the average Latin American farmer, 
working for himself, hires no labor, and his only cash 
outlay is for planting material and a few supplies. He 
plants rubber trees on five or ten acres, usually less than 
half of his farm area, and during the first three years 
he grows food crops like corn, rice, beans, and mandioca 
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countries and budwood of high-vielding strains for 390, 
000 budgrafts. The Department maintains experienced 
technicians in the various centers of activity to conduct 
necessary research and advise and train local workers 1n 


thoroughi, 


area? 
er that a basically sound, modern, and 
illustrate the destructive effect o1 
leaf blight and the relatively cheaj 


lat have been developed to contro 





the disease. [except in nurseries where small investments 


in spraying are necessary at intervals during the period 


represented by the base budding and top budding opera- 
tions, control of the disease requires no attention and 


becomes a matter of indifference to the planter. Aftet 















Fig. 8. (A) Apex of a Susceptible Hevea Seedling: (B) Apex of a 
Naturally Resistant Seedling 
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epidemic in the same high-yielding clones in the Far East, 
but unhappily the same corrective measures could not be 
applied in old producing plantations even if the resistant 
clones were available because it is not economic to top- 
work large trees. Figure & illustrates clones in Costa Rica 
naturally susceptible and naturally resistant to leaf 
blight. The fortunate discovery of blight-resistant trees 
and their use in cross-breeding affords the means of 
ultimate control without the necessity of top budding. 
Figure 9 shows the scaffolding built around a blight- 
resistant mother tree in Brazil to afford footing for plant 
breeders in the operation of hand pollinating with pollen 
from a high-vielding tree. Mature hybrid fruits result- 
ing from artificial hand-pollinations are shown in Figure 
10. Selected individuals from the thousands of hybrid 
seedlings, after subjecting them to natural or artifically 
stimulated epidemics of blight, are expected to combine 
resistance and high vield. The air view, Figure 11, shows 
the scope of experimental operations at a research and 
development center in Mexico, 


Outlook for the Future 

A program of agricultural research and development 
involving long-lived trees is not to be accomplished 
overnight. When the program designed to create modern 
Para rubber industries in tropical American countries 
was begun in 1940, it was asserted that 15 years of 
active interest and cooperation would be required to in- 
sure continuity and stability of the essential research 
phases of the program and to provide needed background 
of technical experience for carrying on by the nationals 
of the cooperating countries. 

The ultimate goal of the Para rubber program in 
Tropical America has not been set, although the im- 
mediate one of the larger countries is to attain national 
self-sufficiency in this strategic material. With combined 
research for better strains and improved methods and 
scientific guidance, an export industry of moderate size 
should gradually develop. That would tend to prevent 
monopolistic control of output and prices in other parts 
of the world; for us it should constitute a strategic stock- 
pile of low-cost, natural rubber in living trees in this 
hemisphere. As a crop not included in this country’s 
agriculture, it may sometime be a major item in trade 
with Latin America, 





Fig. 10. Mature Hevea Fruit with Hybrid Seed Resulting from Hand- 
Pollination 


The intensive wartime study of emergency sources of 
natural rubber has brought together many useful facts 
on the potential production of natural rubber in the 
United States. No present domestic source of natural 
rubber compares with the tropical Hevea in combining 
quality of rubber and efficiency of production. Investiga- 
tions showed that the quality of rubber from kok-saghyz 
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and Cryptostegia both closely approximate that of Hevea, 
but annual yields per acre are far less. In vields per 
acre cuavule leads other possible domestic sources, but 
in quality the rubber is not a completely satisfactory re- 
placement for Hevea rubber. Goldenrod is the least 
promising of the Temperate Zone plants because it 
behind the others in both quality and quantity of rubber 
produced. All of the rubber-bearing species given in- 
tensive wartime study are essentially wild plants. 

[f confirmation were needed, the investigation con- 
firmed that intensive methods do not. greatly speed up 
the domestication and improvement of wild plants, a 
process that requires vears of persistent study, hybridiza- 
tion, and selection. The demonstrated variability of the 
rubber-bearing species investigated atiords many oppor 
tunities, as points of departure, for improvement, and 
gives hope that the objective of a domestic source ol 
natural rubber is attainable. The objective can be 
achieved only by uninterrupted plant breeding for many 
generations. The preservation and utilization of the 
perishable breeding material assembled at great expense 
and now available in the United States is a primary con- 
sideration. Such endeavors by their very nature cannot 
be picked up and laid down, depending upon the pressure 
of exigency or circumstance. To the extent possible, a 
long-term improvement program of the more promising 
rubber plants will be carried on. 
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An Automatic Spark 


Recorder for Stress- 
Strain Testing 


R. Shearer' 


HE. stress-strain properties of vuleanized rubber 

are generally determined on testing machines of 

the pendulum type such as the Scott, the Olsen, 
and the Schopper. When dumbbell-shaped specimens are 
used, the jaw separation is not directly related to the 
elongation of the restricted portion of the specimen. 
This practice necessitates the use of some means of 
following gage marks placed on the restricted section. 

The earliest stress-strain testing machines required 
the services of two operators: the first to follow the 
separation of the gage marks and to announce the in- 
tervals at which the load was desired, and the second io 
note the dial reading at the appropriate times. In 1922, 
Burkley? developed a sparking recorder and paper chart, 
thus making it possible to dispense with one operator 
and to have a graphie record of the test. This method 
has found general acceptance and is in use on most 
machines today. The methods most commonly used to 
follow the gage marks are the use of a scale held back 
of the sample and the use of measuring trammel points 
to which a graduated scale is attached. 

The automatic spark recorder, described here. is 
best suited to the trammel point method of following 
elongation. A schematic drawing of the arrangement of 
the apparatus is shown in Figure 1, and a photograph 
of an installation in Figure 2. 

It will be noted that the transformer and spark coil 
furnished as standard equipment with the Scott machine 
remain in use without change. The foot or hand actuated 
switch formerly used by the operator to excite the spark 
recorder is replaced by an Agastat in series with a 
micro-switch of the normally closed tvpe. An air dia- 
phragm is used to actuate the micro-switch. Reduced 
air pressure is admitted into the system through an 
orifice. A length of Yg-inch I.D. rubber tubing forms the 
connection betwen the diaphragm and the upper tram- 
mel point. Two flat plates are mounted together on the 
upper trammel point with a channel cut between them 
to accommodate the 0.004-inch thick flexible metal tape. 
\ hole through the two plates is connected by a suitable 
fitting to the rubber tubing. The tape is punched with 
holes of the same size as those in the plates at intervals 
corresponding to 100%° increments of elongation. 

The detailed action of the mechanism during a test 
is as follows: 

At zero elongation the escape orifice in the two plates 
is closed off by the tape. Air pressure is adjusted until 
sufficient pressure is available to cause the air diaphragm 
valve to expand and open the micro-switch. With the 
micro-switch open, the electrical circuit is open and ready 
for the start of the test. As the trammel points are moved 
apart with the separation of the gage marks, the first 
100% separation will bring the hole in the tape in line 
with the holes in the plates. Air rapidly escapes, and 
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the diaphragm contracts, allowing the micro-switch to 
close. The closing of the micro-switch causes current to 
flow through to electrical circuit, exciting the solenoid 
coil in the Agastat and the spark coil. The solenoid of 
the Agastat actuates a snap switch for the transformer 
and is delayed in breaking the circuit for a sufficient 
length of time to burn a hole in the chart of the desired 
size. As long as the micro-switch remains closed, the 
solenoid is held in position, maintaining an open circuit 
to the transformer. As the elongation proceeds, the tape 
closes the orifice in the plates, causing an increase in 
pressure which opens the micro-switch, releases and re- 
sets the solenoid and closes the snap switch to the trans- 
formers. This process is repeated at each 100% elonga- 
tion until the break occurs. At break the operator holds 
the trammel points stationary until he has read the break- 
ing elongation from the tape, after which time the points 
are moved slowly in either direction until the next hole 
(Continucd on page 560) 
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Tear Resistance of Vulcanized Rubber: 
A Study of Methods Proposed for Measuring Tear Resistance of Rubber 


and Influencing Factors 


Gerald Reinsmith’ 


FARING has been defined in several ways by 

writers on the subject. Lefcaditis and Cotton (1) 

stressed the importance of tear resistance as a cri- 
terion of the interfacial relationship between rubber and 
its fillers; Busse (2) said tearing may be defined as the 
formation of new surfaces by the application of a small 
force in such a way that it is concentrated at the tip of 
a sharp indentation or cut in the sample. Clarke (3) de- 
scribes tear as a tensile separation with the forces acting 
on a line instead of over an area as in the usual tensile 
break. 

Ditferences in resistance to tear of rubber, sometimes 
referred to as fiber, grain, etc., are of practical impor- 
tance in evaluating the service which may be expected 
of many commercial rubber products, such as floor mats. 
pedal seals, flipper window weather strips, inner tubes, 
tires, milking machine inflations, hog beater paddles, 
star wheels, sheeting stocks (gaskets, ete.), conveyer 
belting, hose covers, impregnated papers, boots, bellows, 
GUC. 

Several methods have been proposed for measuring 
resistance to tear of vulcanized rubber, all of which are 
considered empirical, each giving results peculiar to the 
method used, and all influenced by one of many factors, 
such as depth of nick; state of cure: grain; type and 
amount of filler: temperature; speed of loading; width, 
thickness, and shape of sample; type of rubber being 
tested ; and hardness. 


Methods for Measuring 


Resistance to tear was first measured on inner tubes 
in a crude manner by stretching the tubes, cutting with 
scissors, and if the tear would not travel, the tube was 
considered satisfactory (4+). Oddly enough, hand tear is 
still used by some laboratories as a rapid method of 
classifying rubber items into relative categories of tear 
resistance, such as poor, fair, and good. 

vans (5) seems to have been the first to publish 
work on tearability. Press-molded test pieces, shown in 
igure 1, were used, and the load required to produce 
continuous tearing determined when the test pieces were 
torn on a dynamometer with the length of tear and ap- 
pearance of graph noted. A relation between tear resist- 
ance and optimum cure was found, and the effect caused 
by certain fillers determined. Differences due to grain 
effect were not found. The specimen test piece has been 
criticized in that it is believed that ply separation is 
measured. It is also believed that the size and the shape 
of the specimen allows certain factors to enter the test 
which lead to inconsistent results. 

In the same vear (1922) as [vans published his work, 
Zimmerman (6) published a quantitative method for 
determining, mathematically, the resistance to tear by 
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Fig. 1. Evans Tear Specimen 
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Fig. 2. Zimmerman Tear Specimen 


measuring the total work done in tearing a longitudinal 
slit in the center of a test slab, as shown in Figure 2, by 
pulling with hooks at right angles to the slit on a tester 
at a speed of 2-6 inches per minute. The tear resistance 
Was expressed as energy absorbed in inch-pounds pet 
square inch. The method appears to be based on sound 
theoretical grounds, but in performance the tearing does 
not follow the desired direction and usually occurs at an 
angle with the plane of the sheet; the surface produced 
by tearing thus is wider than the thickness of the sheet 
considered in the formula: 


Ire 
Ka — 
> 
Ws a inch pounds per square inch 
ial 
Where: 
W = Work in inch-pounds to tear a slit one inch in 
length in a sheet of rubber one inch in thickness 
a= Area in square inches under the stress curve on 
the autographic chart 
I. = Length of the slit torn by the machine in inches 
t = Thickness of sheet of rubber in inches 
IF = Final force in pounds when the tearing of the slit 
has been completed 
e = Elongation in inches 
kK = Constant depending on test machine 


It has been claimed that this method shows that tear 
resistance can be subdivided into two classes: 
1. Where the tear is subjected to practically constant 
stress, and 
2. Where the tear is made at a constantly increasing 
elongation. 
This method is considered an excellent example of thc 
first class (7). It was proved that maximum tear resist- 
ance coincided with optimum cure as determined by 
other criteria and also found that mineral fillers reduced 
tear resistance as the volume increased. 
Tuttle (7) reported at approximately the same time 
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Fig. 6. Dinsmore Tear Specimen for 
Cooey Machine 


relative to his work on test- 
ing. A straight tensile test piece with transverse cuts on 
one edge, as shown in Figure 3, used with tear 
resistance expressed in terms of percentage increase in 
length at break of an initial one-inch length. This method 
does not take into account the varying rigidity of rubber 
mixes and consequently can be used only with similar 
mixes. Some work has been carried on by Greider (8) 
and Ingmanson and Gray (9) to ignore this method 
through the use of sharpened wedges to promote test. 
In 1926, Dinsmore and Zimmerman (10) found tear 
resistance to be a sensitive criterion of cure, particularly 
value to detect 


as Evans and Zimmerman, 


Was 


on aged samples and the method to be of 
undercure or overcure. 

The Winkelmann-crescent-peanut-kidney, or Goodrich 
test piece, as shown in Figure 4, was developed by D. D. 
Avres in 1927 from Tuttle’s work with the important 
that the force which ruptured the test specimen 

measure of tear resistance (4). This 

test described by Winkelmann (11) in 1928 
~ a by Carpenter and Sargisson (12) in the 
S.T.M. pr oceeding -e 1931. The resistance to tear is 

the maximum load registered by the testing 


change 
was taken as the 


Was first 


‘alculated as 


mace and is expressed as pounds pull required per 
Q.1-inch thickness of the test specimen when torn at a 
speed of 20 inches per minute. Despite its curvature, 
there is an almost even distribution of the pulling force 
throughout the section of the strip when stretched. Con- 


concentrated 
a piece 


part of the pull is 


‘Ae eee 
sequently only a small 
t required to tear 


the tearing line, and the pull 


s far higher than it would be if a greater proportion 

f the load acted through the line at which tearing 

occurs. This method possesses a sensitiveness toward 

the state of cure which is not shown by other methods 

to the same extent owing to the considerable strain 
ughout the test piece. Specimen values are domi- 

ated by the modulus and ultimate elongation of the 
erial 


1d Voet (13) in 1928 found tear resistance 
1 yuishine the best of a 
series of cure. Lefcaditis and Cotton (1) later verified 
| ] Dinsmore and Zimmerman 


dict 


as that of 


(10). 


1 
ork as we 
mentioned above 


rue-shear test specimen of new design 


The complex tong 


introduced by Wright (14) in 1929, as shown in Figure 
5, subjected the specimen to a combination of tensile 
and shearing stresses with shear as the predominating 
stress. The method might be a convenient technical test, 
but the complicated form of test piece does not lend itself 
to analysis, and it is doubtful whether it gives a clear 
insight into tearing. The Winkelmann (Ayres) test piece 
(Figure +) is reported to give more reproducible results 
considered of value to shortness property of aged inner 


tubes, sensitive index, index of extent of artificial aging, 
and criteria of cure or beginning of overcure. 


Dinsmore has suggested two different test pieces to 
be torn on a Cooey test machine (1). The test piece 
shown in Figure 6 was torn on a modified Cooey test 
machine at a speed of 20 inches per minute. The maxi- 
mum load at complete tearing was taken as the tear re- 
sistance and expressed in kilograms required to tear the 
test piece. The other test suggested was a laminated test 
piece, as shown in Figure 7, which was torn on a Cooey 
machine for a specific length at a speed of 24 inches per 


minute, and the tear resistance calculated in accordance 
with Zimmerman’s formula (15) and expressed as 


kg.cm./em." 

The laminated test piece proposed by Heidensohm (1) 
as shown in Figure &, appears to be similar in principle 
to the one offered by Dinsmore (Figure 7). This Heiden- 


sohm specimen was torn on a test machine with tear 
resistance calculated from the maximum load to tear 
and expressed as kg./em. 

Lefcaditis and Cotton (1) in 1933 evelved and _ re- 


ported on a new method of determining resistance to 
tear whereby the tearability is measured in terms of the 
mean of the initial and final loads required to effect tear- 
ing. The test piece, as shown in Figure 9, is similar to 
the Heidensohm test piece (Figure 8) and is punched 
from the inner disk of a six-millimeter Schopper ring by 
means of a standard dumbbell die. The resultant butt 
ended test piece is marked and slit along the middle to 
a distance of four nullimeters from the end and torn on 
a Scott test machine. Tear resistance is calculated from 
the average load affecting tear and expressed as kg./cm. 
This method takes cognizance of the influence of — 
lus in rubbers of different compositions. The tearing 

usually occurs in two or three steps with increasing in- 

dications on the dial. The final jerky movement of es 
dial hand corresponds to the commencement of tearing 
and is taken as the initial reading; while the highest in- 
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dication on the dial is obtained when complete tearing 
is achieved. The mean of the initial and the final dial 
readings is taken as the tearing load and calculated in 
kg. per cm. thickness of the test piece. 

Following the above cited publication of Lefcaditis 
and Cotton and the classical work of Busse (2) in 1934, 
investigation into the mechanisms for determining the 
tearing resistance of rubber seemingly lapsed into a state 
of inactivity until the development of synthetic rubber 
with subsequent greater tendency to cut and tear, espe- 
cially of the earlier polymers. 

In 1941 the Winkelmann-crescent-peanut-kidney, or 
Goodrich test specimen, as developed by D. D. Ayres 
(Figure 4), was adopted by the A.S.T.M. (D624-44 
Die A), except that one nick 0.02-inch deep is specified 
as shown in Figure 10, A modified version of the test 
piece (A.S.T.M. D624-44 Die B) is also specified, 
shown in Figure 11. These specimens and the procedure 
outlined in A.S.T.M. D624-44 come the closest to gen- 
eral acceptance by rubber technologists of all the methods 
devised for measuring the tear resistance of rubber. 

One of the most recent specimens proposed for use 
in determining the resistance of rubber to tear is an 
angle tear specimen suggested by Graves (16) as shown 
in Figure 12. The specimen appears to have improved 
stress distribution and provide greater concentration of 
the pulling force at the point of tearing. The need of 
razor nicking of the test pieces has been eliminated, with 
reported resulting marked improvement in the uniform- 
itv of tear resistance data. Because of the difference in 
values reported this procedure will not be suitable for 
replacement of the A.S.T.M. procedures where reliance 
on previously accumulated tear resistance results is re- 
quired. Since results on all types of rubber stocks are not 
reported, the coefficient of variation should be determined 
to indicate whether the procedure will be useful in evalu- 
ating stocks for all applications where tear resistance 1s 
important. Experience may prove that the D624-44 
Die A procedure, though less precise, is more desirable 
for purposes of specification requirements, especially 


where wide iatitude is permitted as to the types of com- 


Fig. 11. Modified A.S.T.M. (D624-44 Die  B) 
Crescent Tear Specimen 
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Fig. 13. Goodyear Tear Specimen 


pounds used. Because of greater precision, grain effect 
will be more influential than in the case of the A.S.T.M. 
procedures. The elimination of nicking of the specimen 
and the use of self-locking clamps on the testing machine 
should expedite use of this procedure as an inspectional 
test, especially where tear resistance closely parallels 
service requirements. No relation between tensile prop- 
erties and tear resistance tests is readily apparent. In 
those instances where experience has shown anomalous 
behavior to be at a minimum, the Graves tear resistance 
test procedure is considered preferable to either A.S.T.M. 
procedures, but where prior knowledge of the stock is 
not available, the Graves procedure would appear to be 
less desirable than A.S.T.M. D624-44 Die A procedure. 

DeFrance has indicated that a hitherto unpublished 
test specimen, as shown in Figure 13, has been devised 
and used by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. The test 
piece is torn by means of hooks on a Cooey test machine 
modified with pneumatic drive and a special weight and 
scale with the drive traveling 300 inches per minute. A 
925-gram weight is attached to the pendulum, and a 
special scale marked kg./mm. is attached to measure the 
work done at kg./mm. for the 34-inch distance torn. The 
method appears to give a better indication of the opti- 
mum cure in natural rubber than other methods inves- 
tigated, but some difficulty has been experienced in se- 
curing reproducible results. 

Werkenthin (17) has reported the use of a specimen 
one-by-four-by-0.01-inch by the Navy Department, as 
shown in Figure 14. Both a nicked and unnicked speci- 
men are tested to determine both the load required to 
induce tearing and the load required to sustain tear with 
an average of five specimens tested. It is believed this 
procedure should be further investigated on the basis 
of work previously reported as Busse (2) has calculated 
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First, the energy absorbed from the pendulum is ex- 
pended in producing both tear and elongation, but the 
amount of pendulum energy required for each cannot 
be individually determined, i.e., the exact point at which 
stretching ends and tearing begins. Since the pendulum 
energy absorbed in stretching is not returned when the 


sample breaks, the tear resistance as measured also in- 
cludes a non-definable modulus effect. Second, the po- 
tential energy of the machine is limited by the pendulum 
size; consequently a sample must be used of such a size 


as to permit complete tear through. Because of the rela- 
tively thick section and high tear resistance encountered 
in most rubbers, the sample is necessarily undesirably 


small. No dependable correlation between this method 
and A.S.T.M. procedures has been established, probably 


owing to the radical difference in the nature of the tear. 


General Discussion of Methods 

It can be readily observed that measuring the tear re- 
sistance of rubber is extremely difficult, not only be- 
mechanical influences of the method used on 
the results obtained, but also because of the structure of 
the rubber itself. It is considered that the tests described 
fall into two categories: those in which tear resistance 1s 
measured in terms of energy, and those in which the re- 
sistance is stated in terms of force. If an analysis be 
made of either type of test, it will be clear that there is 
a partition of force and of energy between true tearing 
and stretching of the rubber. Furthermore in the ma- 
jority of cases the path and extent of the tear are pro- 
foundly influenced by the shape and size of the test 
piece, by its elastic characteristics, and by the form of 
the cut from which initial tearing proceeds. 

Busse (2), in investigating the relation of tear re- 

structure of the rubber, shows that a quali- 
tative theory of the tearing of an ideal highly elastic, 
medium leads to some conclusions which are 
valid for rubber, but that the chief value of the theory 
i which do not agree with the actual 
behavior of rubber compounds. The theory shows how 
changes may be made from a tensile test to a tear test 
to a predominantly tensile test simply by increasing the 
size of the cut in a rectangular tear sample from zero 
up to almost the width of the sample. Discrepancies be- 
tween the theory and experience show in some detail how 
rubber differs from the ideal isotropic material postulated 
by the theory. It has been found that at least two non- 
isotropic structures may exist in stretched rubber: first. 
a semi-racked structure found in high gum stocks. and, 
second, a mechanically fibrous structure found in gas 
black stocks. The first is due to the crystallites respon- 
for the X-ray fiber diffraction patterns, and the 
second causes the “knotty” tear of high-gas-black stocks. 
Fear tests offer simple methods for studying the effects 
of pigment, sulfur concentration, testing 
temperature, stretch, etc., on the formation of 
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The mechanical simplicity of tear tests makes them 
useful from the practical standpoint, but their value as 
probes for studying the molecular structure of rubber 
lies in the fact that they enable one to apply to a small 
region very high stresses acting simultaneously in several 
dimensions, as well as allowing one to stretch the rubber 
over a wide range of rates of elongation. Unfortunately, 
it is these same facts which make the tear tests compli- 
cated and difficult to interpret. Once they are under- 
stood, however, it may be easier to understand other 
properties, such as the stress-strain curve, ete... which 
appear to be quite simple, but actually are complex be- 
cause of the many different structures present in the 
rubber. 


Influencing Factors 


Poules (18) has shown that one nick midway between 
the ends of the test piece gives more uniform results in 
repeat tests on the same stock than is the case if more 
cuts are made. 

Comparative tests made by Buist (4+) show a 0.02- 
inch nick as giving the least variable tear resistance for 
all rubbers tested. The error of test was found to be 
higher for synthetic rubber (+ 22% for a single test) 
than for natural rubber (+ 12% for a single test). 
These errors applied equally at temperatures of 21, 
50, 70, and 100° C. As can be seen in Table 1, quoted 
from Buist’s report, natural rubber is supericr to syn- 
thetic rubber, but when the depth of nick is increased 
to 0.20-inch, it becomes inferior to Butyl and GR- 


Taste 1. Tear RESISTANCE WITH NICKS OF VARYING DEGREES 
Depth of Nick (In.) 


Tread Stocks eee eee one 0.00 0.02 0.20 
Natural rabber ...544s<5+ 175 112 20.5 
PRNEEM a cies Auer eda sisrs « wyshis te 131 y 38.8 
Neopreme GN... sv cesivcs 193 ae 17.7 
So Pe ce rer 161 39 35.9 
Weusceorene As scccccs cee 132 36 8.7 
DUO WOE. FN oie Wisin aoe sper 20.6 14.1 6.3 


Since the tear resistance of vulcanized rubber is very 
— to depth of the initial nick, it is essential that 
the nick be accurately introduced. To this end various 
mechanical devices have been designed and described 
which appear to be capable of easy and accurate opera- 
tion for routine work (19). 

Carpenter and asad Sos (12) found that a_ small 
change in the curvature of the specimen does not appre- 
ciably atfect results of the determination. 

The resistance to tear is a function of state of cure and, 
therefore, the influence of cure is of utmost importance. 
It has been reported that resistance to tear is greater at 
or near the optimum cure and lowered by both undercure 
and overcure as well as occurring very early in the cure 
at one-third to one-half of the generally accepted opti- 
mum (3, 12). 

It is generally accepted that calender grain has a de- 
cided effect on the direction of the tear as well as results 
obtained. 

It is believed to be unquestionable that modulus in 
rubbers of different composition has a great influence, 
and it is therefore necessary to take into account by direct 
measurement the width of the tearing plane (1). 

The etfect of reinforcing fillers on tear resistance has 
been found independent of reinforcing properties. In 
general, increased carbon black and zine oxide increase 
tear resistance; while magnesium carbonate and china 
clay reduce it (12, 20). The property of increasing the 
tear resistance demonstrated * the carbon blacks appears 
to depend more on type than on concentration of carbon ; 
the impingement blacks produce the best tear resistance 
with the ultra-fine promoting poorer tearing quality than 
the rubber blacks (21). China clay and carbon black, 
when mixed and used as a filler, lowered the tear re- 
sistance below that anticipated from the algebraic sum 
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of the effects of the same amount of the components used 
separately (1). It has been found that the lowering of 
tear resistance of stretched high gum stock by the addi- 
tion of pigments is caused by destruction of the semi- 
racked structure. A well-cured stock containing sufficient 
gas black develops mechanical fibers on stretching, with 
the resulting knotty tear making for high tear resistance 
(2). 

An appreciable rise in temperature has the effect of 
lowering tear resistance. From room chennai to 
100° C., tear resistance may decrease in amounts equal 
to from 40 to 80% of the original value (3). This 
emphasizes the necessity of determining tear resistance 
at both normal and high temperatures. The difference in 
tear resistance between the gum stocks of synthetic and 
the natural rubbers is accentuated at elevated tempera- 
tures (4). 

The mechanism of tearing is not the same for all 
rubber, and it has been found that Butyl rubber main- 
tains tear resistance at elevated temperature owing to 
the development of knotty tearing (4). On stretching, 
high gum stock develops a semi-racked structure which 
has a finite rigidity to shear stresses. 

Adequate data have been shown that tear tests are 
analogous to tensile test, and the width of the sample 
should be taken into account by expressing the results 
as kg. per sq. cm., instead of kg. per cm. (4). 

Pronounced mastication during compoundine has an 
adverse effect on the tear resistance of rubber. This is 
explained as resulting from the gradual destruction of 
the supposed fibrous network structure of rubber 

A higher load for tearing is recorded as speed is in- 
creased. A change of speed from 300 to 1,000 inches per 
minute produces 30% change in load. In general, the 
slower the speed of separation, the lower the load re- 
corded. Several attempts have been made to develop a 
high-speed tearing test, but with very little satisfaction. 
Machines capable of dealing with this aspect of the sub- 
ject seem too inherently complicated, and the results ob- 
tained are considered unreliable (3). 

The results obtained from the various types of tear 
tests have been proved to depend in magnitude on the 
type of test, shape, and size of samples used. The load 
registered is not directly proportional to the thickness 
of the sample. However, when the results are examined, 
and consideration is given to the various details of any 
particular test, such as speed, temperature, thickness and 
shape of sample, compounds should appear in the same 
order of superiority (3). 

Softeners have been claimed to lower tear resistance, 
but this statement has been questioned (3). 

As may be expected from the definition of tear as 
eiven above, it is allied with tensile streneth, and all els 
being equal, the greater the tensile strength the better 
the tear resistance 12) 

Hardness appears to have an etfect in that using a hard 
compound, the forces sewn «lon the rubber to cause 
tear are localized, Thus with similar compounds increase 
hardness tends to lower tear resistance (3). 

High tearing resistance is obtained with natural rubber, 
Butyl, and Neoprene GN which crystallize on stretchin 


(4+). 





Summary and Conclusions 


Systematic work conducted on tear resistance of syn- 
thetic rubber as reported in the literature is very limited. 
Several factors, such as thickness of sample, depth of 
nick, and the number of nicks, affect the tear resistance 
of rubber. Study of these factors on tear resistance has 
been extensively conducted and reported as determined 

(Continued on page 507) 


A Plan of Study for the 
Long-Range Rubber Program’ 


UBLIC LAW 24 (80th Congress) requires Con- 
to make a thorough study and investization 
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T HIS article by W. J. Sears, now chief of the new Rub- 
ber Division of the Office of Materials Distribution. 
United States Department of Commerce, is noteworthy in 
that it presents a plan of study for determining our long- 
range rubber program along four major lines of inquiry, 
all of which must be satisfactorily settled if the best program 
based on national security in rubber and the interests of 
the large and the small manufacturers of rubber goods, and 
the government is to be established. This article is definitely 
recommended reading for all members of the rubber industry 
and associated industries. Mr. Sears, after several years’ ex- 
perience in the rubber industry, has been in government 
service since July, 1941, and since January, 1945, has been 
head of the Rubber Bureau of the War Production Board 
and successor agencies. Editor. 





First Major Line of Inquiry 

Public Law 24 provides that sufficient capacity shall 
he maintained to meet the industrial, military, and naval 
needs of the country in a time of national emergency. 
Therefore there must be a projection, or estimate, of 
probable total rubber requirements during an emergency 
period. The records of rubber consumption during the 
recent war can be extremely useful for such estimates. 

Since with today’s knowledge the industry cannot pro- 
duce adequate strategic products of 100% domestic rub- 
her, the size of the natural rubber stockpile must be re- 
lated in an emergency to total rubber requirements as well 
as to the estimated duration of the emergency. After pro- 
viding natural rubber for the above estimates. the hal- 
ance of the total need must be domestic rubber. 

Careful estimates must be made as to how soon stand- 
by plants can be brought into full operation as well as 
how soon rubber production in those being used for other 
purposes can be restored. All required component ma- 
terials and supplies needed for restored production of 
domestic rubber must be planned for. The best estimates 
should be forthcoming from the operators of the several 
domestic rubber plants and their suppliers. 

An estimate must be made of how soon the consuming 
industry can convert during an emergency from natural 

domestic rubber use. Here, again, the records and 
experiences of the recent war can be extremely useful. 

Inquiry along the above lines will result in an estimate 
of vearly rubber consumption for the estimated duration 
of the emergency, broken down into its natural and do- 
mestic components. The natural rubber component would 
indicate the stockpile objective, while the domestic rubber 
component would indicate the plant capacity that should 
be maintained. 

These considerations establish the simple quantity 
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aspect of national security in rubber, but we do not 
satisfy other important elements of rubber security. Dur- 
ing the past war domestic synthetic rubber in large pro- 
portions could not be used successfully in large airplane, 
combat, and truck tires, or in other important items. 
To strenethen rubber security, therefore, there must be 
active research and development to get a better domestic 
rubber as well as to improve the methods for using it. 
The surest way to make certain that research processes 
and techniques in the manufacture and use of rubber 
will be maintained and improved is continually to make 
and consume it. Another security advantage is that the 
time required to restore production and convert to its 
use during another emergency may be of extreme im- 
portance. Thus the greater the quantity in current pro- 
duction and use, the more time will be saved. 

Two distinct considerations must be carefully evalu- 
ated before determining the tonnage of domestic svn 
thetic rubber to be kept in production. First, the domestic 
rubber producers will recommend a tonnage they feel is 
necessary for efficient, economical production and for 
keeping alive all of the many different processes that 
have promise of further development, and, second, the 
consumers of rubber will recommend the minimum ton- 
nage they feel they can absorb without serious impair- 
ment of product quality and yet keep alive their processes 
and techniques. In arriving at these two separate recom- 
mendations the best possible technical and economic ad- 
vice should be sought. In this phase, detail should not be 
avoided because the right decision on tonnage will go a 
long way in determining the success of the program. 


Second Major Line of Inquiry 


The factors involved in desiring continued use of do- 
mestic rubber for national security include: (1) the 
maintenance and improvement of technical “know how” 
processes and techniques; (2) incentive to improve the 
material and the method of utilization: and (3) assuring 
that the time lost in converting to domestic rubber during 
times of emergency is kept at the minimum. How much 
and in what products should domestic synthetic rubber 
be used to satisfy the above criteria? This point should 
be investigated carefully. An approach to the problem 1s 
sugeested later. This decision should be made inde- 
pendently of the determination of whether domestic rub- 
ber usage must be enforced by some artifical means. 

Present knowledge indicates that regardless of the 
tonnage figures or ratios selected for GR-S and perhaps 
Butyl, they will not be consumed voluntarily when na- 
tural rubber is in ample supply. Such tonnage or ratio 
would be absorbed only if domestic synthetic rubber 
costs stay below natural rubber costs and substantial 
quality improvements are made. These conditions then 
might be considered as the “hopefuls” which, if they 
come to pass, would probably mean that voluntary con- 
sumption of domestic synthetic rubber would satisfy 
security objectives requiring no permanent interference 
with free enterprise in the rubber industry. As long as 
these “hopefuls” exist, then perhaps it 1s more appro- 
priate to speak in terms of “semi-permanent,” or. self 
liquidating, rather than permanent, legislation upon ter- 
mination of Public Law 24. Neoprene and N-type special 
purpose domestic rubbers, because of their peculiar 
properties, should find a voluntary market of sufficient 
volume to satisfy national security in those two types. 
Factors Affecting Voluntary Consumption 

The factors that lead to the belief that domestic rubber 
(GR-S and possibly Butyl) would not be consumed sub- 
stantially on a voluntary basis are as follows: 
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1. The psychological factor—There exists strong con- 
sumer pressure for natural rubber in all types of rubber 
products. The customer is tired of wartime synthetics. 
Natural rubber gives the salesman a great argument 
when the pipeline of synthetic products has been filled 
and he must sell. The response to advertising and sales 
suggestions attests to the reality of this factor. It is the 
easiest way for the development staffs of the companies 
to solve their problems. 

2. The hardship factor—Since domestic synthetic rub- 
ber was a new material requiring new processes and 
techniques and, in some instances, new machinery, its 
use has caused new factory problems and, in some in- 
stances, increased costs. Those difficulties have proved 
burdensome, particularly to small manufacturers who 
feel they will be corrected by the return ot the use of 
natural rubber. 

3. The quality factor—Because of 
basic physical properties between domestic and natural 
rubber, some rubber products are inferior in quality 
when made of all or substantial portions of domestic 
synthetic rubber. This factor has been demonstrated con- 
clusively and will be corrected only when domestic rub- 
ber is made containing the physical properties of natural 
rubber that make it a useful material. 

+. The price factor—During the war and early 
war period, domestic rubber of general-purpose type 
(GR-S and Butyl) cost the manufacturers 4e¢ less a 
pound than natural rubber and recently the ditferential 
has been 74¢ a pound. The 4¢ differential did not at- 
tract voluntary consumption, but there is some evidence 
that the 714¢ difference does attract some small amount 
of optional use. The rubber industry since the war has 
been operating at capacity, and the market for its products 
has been tremendous. The normal incentives for cost 
consciousness have been lacking. Also, it is only recently 
that the natural rubber supply has permitted its use in 
such proportions that most technical hardship and quality 
restoration needs have been satisfied. Thus in the future 
tis possible that when the sales market becomes highly 
competitive, a few cents saved on rubber costs might 
offset very slight or questionable quality improvements. 
Therefore future price differentials may have more sig- 
nificance than has been demonstrated to date. 

Since existing assumptions indicate that there must be 
some form of government control to assure continued 
consumption of domestic svnthetic rubber, it is important 
that the amount of domestic rubber which should be con- 
sumed, as well as the method for assuring its consump- 
tion, be established on a basis of equity, considering the 
problems of domestic rubber producers, the rubber pro- 
duct manufacturers, the rubber reclaim manufacturers, 
and the ultimate consumers of products. All 
groups should be given an opportunity to express their 
views and contribute to the establishment of a sound pro- 
gram, The cooperation of these persons during the war 
and postwar period has been outstanding, and the 
type of cooperation can be expected in developing a long- 
term program. 
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The Determination of Proper Tonnage Use 
The determination of proper tonnage of 

rubber that should be continually used in order 
the objectives of national security is one of the most 
important factors of the rubber security program. Not 
only must the aggregate tonnage or ratio of total re- 
quirements for continual use be determined, but 
sideration must be elven to the need of diversification 
in the continual use of domestic rubber. During periods 
of emergency all types of rubber products are essential 
to the military and supporting domestic economy. In 
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one sense it is just as important in times of emergency 
to furnish a combat tire made of domestic rubber as it 
is to furnish waterproof footwear made of domestic 
rubber. Therefore, in the interest of national security, 
if it is necessary to maintain and improve technical 
“know how” and to provide incentives for improving the 
methods of utilization, it is important to have minimum 
amounts of domestic rubber used in all types of essential 
rubber products. On the other hand, during peacetime 
gainst the free 
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when domestic rubber use is enforced a 
choice of the industry, it is important that the need of 
product quality be recognized in order that consumer 
acceptance of products made with certain proportions 
of domestic rubber is encouraged. Technical hardships 
encountered in the use of domestic rubber, particularly 
in smaller plants, must be recognized, or cooperation and 
compliance with future regulations will be difficult. The 
minimum amount of domestic rubber required to main- 
tain and improve technical “know how” as compromised 

he need of quality improvement and alleviation of 
vary considerably for different types of 
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rubber products. In considering the need of diversifica- 
tion, each broad segment of the rubber industry should 
he examined separately. 

No detailed technical approach has yet been made to 
determine how much and what kinds of domestic rubber 
might be absorbed by the various product segments. 
This determination can and should be made by careful 
examination of the rubber requirements of each broad 
segment of the rubber manufacturing industry, breaking 
down such requirements into natural and domestic syn- 
thetic rubbers and relating such proportionate consump- 
tion to the various factors influencing the demand for 
increased natural rubber consumption. Natural rubber 
and various types of domestic rubber are consumed in 
varying proportions for different products. Each end- 
product segment, which in and of itself contains many 
hundreds of individual products, is a separate industry 
and has independent and distinet problems. The percent- 
of domestic rubber to total new rubber amounted to 
57.9% in December, 1946. Recent changes in the con- 
li specifications of Rubber Order R-1 indicate 
the domestic rubber ratio for the second quarter 
i] to approximately 51. No data or information 
is available that will indicate with any reasonable accu- 
the breakdown of second-quarter 1947 consumption 








rac\ 
between different end-product segments. 

In developing these studies there should be a basic 
assumption that natural rubber in all grades is available 
in sufficient quantities to meet total requirements, and 
minimum amounts of domestic rubber that each end- 
seoment can absorb should be indicated on the 
basis of several optional assumptions, depending upon 


cumstances surrounding each type of product. These 
idies should show how high the natural rubber content 











ust go to produce adequate quality products and_ to 
¢ vate technical hardships which are incapable of 
SO m. In these studies the price factor should be 

-oduced, showing the extent to which the various 
types of domestic rubber would be absorbed, perhaps 
by compromising quality and technical hardship under 


various natural and domestic rubber price ranges. 

Since the ratio of natural rubber consumption has been 
increased to about 50° of total new rubber consump- 
tion, the various manufacturers have been and are con- 
tinuing to gain experience that demonstrates just how far 
they need go in reconverting to the use of natural rubber 
and still produce with efficient methods high-quality 
products. 

After completion of such studies, showing tonnages 


of domestic rubber that can be absorbed readily by the 
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various end-product segments, the method required for 
assuring such use may be more easily determined, based 
upon information disclosed by such studies. With today’s 
knowledge, after natural rubber is in ample. supply. 
domestic rubber will be used only if there is a cost in 
centive or if its use’is enforced by regulation regardless 
of cost. With the general assumption that the price of 
natural rubber, within a short time, will be lower than 
the cost of domestic rubber, financial attractiveness can 
he secured only through the use of subsidy. 

Enforced use through regulation, regardless of cost, 
is a familiar type of control that has operated during 
the war and postwar period. During the past and also 
under Public Law 24, basic control is in product speci- 
fications, which establish maximum permissible amounts 
of natural rubber that may be consumed in an_ end- 
product. The specifications might be reversed establish- 
Ing minimum amounts of domestic rubber that must be 
used in various products. It would be important to cor- 
sider the position of reclaimed rubber which may now 
be used in free competition with domestic rubber. The 
end-product segment studies, referred to above, would 
indicate the degree of detail which might be necessary 
in establishing specifications requiring minimum use of 
domestic rubber. The specification control technique does 
assure the degree of diversification in domestic rubber 
use that might be considered necessary in the interests 
of national security. 

experience has shown that the rubber manufacturing 
industry and related groups have been willing to co- 
operate completely with all government agencies, and it 
is expected that such cooperation will continue in the 
matter of solving the problems inherent in developing a 
rubber security program. There have been no dissenting 
opinions within industry for the need of maintaining a 
domestic rubber producing industry. In addition to the 
national security objective, which they share with the 
government, they hope that the existence of a domestic 
rubber producing industry will have a controlling effect 
on future natural rubber prices, which factor did no: 
exist before the recent war. It can be assumed that the 
industry is ready to devote its energies to the solution 
of this problem. As expressed before, certain “hopefuls” 
in the background of this total problem might develop 
in the future, thus automatically solving what now ap- 
pears to be a very complex situation. 


Third Major Line of Inquiry 


Another most important phase in the development of 
a sound long-range rubber security program is in the 
field of research and development. Over the past four 
years great strides have been made in developing, manu- 
facturing, and learning to use domestic synthetic rubber. 
Such progress has been the result of constant pressures 
on research and development work. It is highly impor- 
tant that this progress be continued and accelerated be- 
cause, if significant improvements are made in the basic 
properties of domestic rubber, it is entirely possible that 
such rubber would be consumed in large quantities, 
making it unnecessary to continue government controls 
Incentives must be established for research. Protective 
measures adopted for assuring continued production and 
use of domestic rubber should avoid the possibility of 
stifling research, which condition has existed in other 
protected industries. 

The research and development phase should be con- 
sidered separately from the need of continued produc 
tion and use of current types of domestic rubber. During 
the recent war domestic rubber was not good enough 
to use in highly strategic products. Therefore, in the 
interest of national security, there should be continued 
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inspiration for producing a domestic rubber that can be 
used during a period of emergency, in all types of stra- 
tegic products. It is recommended that the Armed Serv- 
ices who are most vitally interested arrange for such 
research by establishing development programs and sup- 
porting them with experimental contracts with rubber 
manufacturers. On the other hand, continued use and 
production of current types of domestic rubber in rec- 
ognition of consumer problems should be applied in 
those products where there is the least sacrifice in quality. 

It is recommended that each manufacturer be per- 
mitted to engage in private research with respect to the 
development of domestic rubber and that public research 
be continued only from the point of view of financial 
assistance and perhaps with respect to fundamental prob- 
lems, such as might be conducted in universities and 
research laboratories. 

The current GR-S type of domestic rubber was origi- 
nally developed as a general-purpose tire rubber, and 
it is only in recent months that concentrated work has 
been done to produce special domestic rubbers for use 
in other products. This line of development should be 
continued in recognition of the possibility that tailor- 
made domestic rubbers might be the solution to many 
of the technical problems facing various end-product 
segments of the rubber manufacturing industry. 


Fourth Major Line of Inquiry 


To date there has been no general interest displayed 
in the acquisition by private industry of government- 
owned domestic rubber facilities. There seems to be no 
desire on the part of industry to invest large sums of 
money in plants until it has some assurance of the extent 
to which the product of such plants will be continually 
used. Since these facilities were built as a wartime 
measure for purposes of contributing to the ultimate 
victory, the long-range rubber security program should 
not be designed with the objective of disposing of the 
plants at the highest possible sale price. 

The facilities should be offered for sale or lease to 
private industry at reasonable cost so that there can 
be a demonstration of industry’s ability to develop, manu- 
facture, and sell domestic rubber in such quantities that 
there need no longer be continued government controls. 
In connection with the plant disposal problem, assur- 
ances must be made that the facilities will be readily 
available for capacity production of domestic rubber 
during an emergency period. The current domestic rub- 
ber system is highly complex and integrated, and the 
ultimate production depends upon the acquisition of 
many production materials and supplies. In any disposal 
program there should be some measure of assurance that 
private industry will be able to maintain this complex 
chain as well as it has been done under government own- 
ership 





Tear Resistance 
(Continued from page 503) 


with natural rubber, but there is very little published data 
except that by Patrikeev and Melnikov (22), Kusov 
(23), and Buist (4) to show how these factors affect 
the tear resistance of synthetic rubber. A test method 
is needed which will insure adequate control of the many 
variables in the test and which will permit determination 
of the force required to start the tear as well as the stress 
required to make it continue when measured at a higher 
speed of tearing than currently used. 
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“Safety Manual for Operation of Copolymer Laborato- 
ries.” Second Edition. Office of Rubber Reserve, RFC, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 54 pages. For sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, United States Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. Price, 25¢. This is the printed version of the second 
edition of the Manual, a review of which was given in the 
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safety, physical testing and chemical laboratory safety rules and 
procedures, emergency procedures, and recommended — safety 
features for laboratories. The second part is devoted to safety 
in handling hydrocarbons. Appendices include descriptions of 
apparatus and an index of toxicity of various materials. 





EDITORIALS 


How’s Business? 


REASONABLY complete answer to this increas- 
ingly important question, now that the “pipelines” 
to the consumers of rubber goods give evidence of 
being pretty well filled, we find most difficult to obtain. 
The return to the conditions of normal competitive 
peacetime economy in the United States makes informa- 
tion on the current production rate, shipment and in- 
ventories of the various branches of the Rubber goods 
manufacturing industry of utmost importance not only 
to the industry itself, but to its materials suppliers and 
the consumers of its products. Unfortunately, very 
little such information is available in the proper form 
and at the proper time. 
Since the end of the late war the Rubber Division of 
the War Production Board, then the Civilian Production 
\dministration, and, finally, the Office of Materials Dis- 


tribution of the Department of Commerce, have each 


made public information on consumption, new supplies 
and production, and stocks at the end of each month or 
each quarter of natural, svnthetic, and reclaimed rubber. 
hes Lures permit an evaluation of the activities of 
the rubber goods industry as a whole, but not of its im- 
portant branches and also are available only two or thre. 

ths after the period being reported has ended. The 
Rubber Umit, Office of Domestic Commerce, United 
States D ment of Commerce, recently began pub- 
lication every other month of its “Industry Report 
Rubber” and has previously issued periodic reports on 
tl rubber production outlook and on tire and 
ube production in its “Facts for Industry” series, but. 
here again, the information contained in these reports 
Sse 1 months old when issued. 

Phe kubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., during 
the postwar period has released once each month esti- 


mates on production, shipments, and inventories of 
tires and tubes and on the consumption of natural, svn- 
thetic, and reclaimed rubbers, but not in time to have 
bearing on industry activities during the current 
month. Prior to the war this organization, by means of 
~ questionnaire circulated among its members once each 
quarter, was able to provide much very useful informa- 
tion on inventories of natural, reclaimed, and scrap rub- 
ber at the end of each quarter and the amount of rubber 
consumed in and the sales value of products including 
tires of various types, mechanical goods, footwear, wire 
end cable insulation, druggists’ sundries, hard rubber, 
sponge rubber, etc. It is understood that this detailed 
report of rubber usage will not be resumed. 

Until April 1, 1947, the Rubber Division of the CPA 
was able to estimate quite accurately the total consump- 
tion of the different types of rubber in the United States 


by virtue of its handling of the “requests to purchase” 
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rubber made by manufacturers to the only distributer 


of rubber, the Office of Rubber Reserve. With the re- 
sumption of private buying of natural rubber, estimates 
made in this way are much less accurate. 

In an article by W. James Sears, Rubber Division, 
OMD, Department of Commerce, published elsewhere 
in this issue, a plan of study necessary for the formula 
tion of a long-term rubber program for the United States 
is discussed. The necessity of detailed studies of the total 
new rubber requirements of the fabricating industry for 
future periods and the breakdown of such requirements 
into natural and synthetic rubbers for each end-product 
segment of the rubber industry is described as necessary 
m order to arrive at a decision as to the proper tonnage 
of synthetic rubber that should be used continually to 
meet the objectives of national security. If industry and 
government do cooperate in making such studies, it 
should provide a new starting point for the collection and 
recording of figures on consumption of the various types 
of rubber by the several branches of the rubber goods 
manufacturing industry. 

It seems more than likely that with the greater interest 
and responsibility not only of the rubber goods industry, 
Lut also of the government and the public in the future 
cf the American synthetic rubber industry, the amount 
of statistical information required on rubber consump- 
tion in the various branches of the fabricating industry, 
will be more rather than less than prewar. If possible 
such information should be collected and made public by 
the Department of Commerce, preferably with the co- 
operation of The Rubber Manufacturers Association. 
It is hard to see how we can achieve “national security in 
rubber” in time of war or in time of peace, if we do not 
know how much, what types, and in what products our 


rubber is being used at all times, 





Stockpile Natural Rubber Now! 


HE Seventy-ninth Congress in July, 1946, passed 

the Stockpiling Law providing authority for thi 

strategic stockpiling of certain raw materials in- 
cluding natural rubber. In April, 1947, the Army-Navy 
Munitions Board invited representatives of the rubber 
and associated industries in this country to form a Rub- 
ber Industry Advisory Board to advise the Munitions 
Board on the stockpiling of natural rubber. 

During May and June the price of natural rubber de- 
clined from 23 to 13¢ a pound for the standard grade 
A 10¢-a-pound price differential means a difference of 
$2,240,000 in the total cost of 10,000 long tons of natural 
rubber, larger amounts in proportion. Although no 
money is at present available for the purchase of natural 
rubber for stockpiling purposes by the government, an 
emergency appropriation should be made in order to take 
advantage of the lower-than-usual price. The American 
taxpaver would welcome the saving made whether the 
rubber was used in military or civilian products. 

















Scientific and Technical Activities 


Rubber Symposium Features Fiftieth Annual A. S. 


HE fiftieth annual meeting of the 

American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, held in Atlantic City, N. J., during 
the week of June 16, was featured by a 
symposium on rubber testing, sponsored 
by Committee D-11 on Rubber and Rubber- 
Like Materials. There were, in all, some 
20 technical sessions held, and there were 
about 200 meetings of the Society’s tech- 
nical committees. The annual dinner took 
place in the Haddon Hall Hotel on June 18 
and included the address of the president 
of the Society, Arthur W. Carpenter, of 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., entitled “Our 
Stake in Materials Progress,” and an ad- 
dress by Roy Kk. Marshall, of the Franklin 
Institute and the Philadelphia Evening Bul- 
lectin, as guest speaker, entitled “Material 
Problems in the Atomic Age.” 


The Annual Dinner 


H. W. Fulweiler, past-president and hon- 
orary member of the Society, acted as 
toastmaster tor the annual dinner. Incom- 
ing president, T. S. Boyd, research lab- 
oratory division, General Motors Corp., 
and incoming vice president, J. G. Marrow, 
metallurgical engineer, The Steel Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., were first introduced. Fol- 
lowing these introductions honorary mem- 
berships were awarded by President Car- 
penter to F. Malcolm Farmer, Arno Carl 
ee and Hervey S. Vassar. 

Mr. Carpenter, in his address, discussed 
the origin of the Society, some of its out- 
standing accomplishments in promoting 
knowledge ot the properties and methods 
of test of materials, and the future pros 
pects of the Society. He explained how the 
present organization began as an American 
Section of ‘tbe International Association 
for Testing Materials, formed in Philadel- 
phia, Pa. in 1898. The American Society 
for Testing Materials was legally incor 
porated through the granting of a charter 
on June 3, 1902, under the laws of the State 
ot Pennsylvania, and this charter was 
unan mously adopted by the membership at 
the fifth annual meeting in June, 1902, at 
\tlantic City. 

The first dozen specifications prepared 
and approved by A. S. T. M. for the most 
part related to iron and steel. Of the pres- 
ent number of standards and_ tentatives. 
over 1,400, more than half, are for test 
methods and definitions for a wide range 
of materials. However the mere number is 
less important than the acceptance that 
these standards have been accorded, Mr. 
Carpenter pointed out. They are written 
into building and other types of codes 
throughout the country; many of them 
form the basis of business transactions 
representing a considerable bulk of the 
manufactured product of the nation, and 
they find wide use in control of our indus- 
trial production and process efficiency. In 
addition the present standards undergo 
constant review to eliminate those that 
have outgrown their usefulness and to see 
that they are kept abreast of developments 
in materials. 

Particularly important are certain of the 
research projects. said Mr. Carpenter, some 
of which were initiated early in the history 
of the Society and which are continuing to 
aid greatly in the development of materials 
for special services. The real opportunity 
in the future will depend on extending our 
knowledge through much expanded em- 
phasis on research, and in this connection 


the speaker emphasized that many basic 
problems still remain unanswered. It was 
proposed that the Society again take up the 
matter of providing more adequately for 
research by arranging to add significantly 
to the research fund of the Society, now 
amounting to $45,000. A goal of $500,000 
for this fund had been set in 1932 

Dr. Marshall, in his very interesting talk, 
called special attention to the fact that a 
whole new series of material problems was 
developing in this Atomic Age and that the 
development of peacetime industrial uses 
ot atomic energy depended on their early 
solution. As an example of these problems 
he cited the necessity of extensive shielding 
of atomic power piles for industrial uses, 
and it was estimated that the smallest 
atomic power unit would weigh at least 
50 tons. A lighter and more efficient shield- 
ing material would do much to improve 
this situation. 


The Symposium on Rubber Testing 


Sponsored by Committee D-11, the sym- 
posium on rubber testing attempted to 
cover the work that has been done with 
regard to the physical and chemical meth- 
ods of test, both on synthetic and natural 
rubbers, making available to industry the 
accomplishments of government and indus- 
try during the period ot the war, when 
secrecy had to be maintained. Papers were 
presented stressing the importance of stand- 
ardization in the rubber industry, the work 
of the Office of Rubber Reserve, and the 
work of private industry in cooperating 
with government agencies. 

The symposium was held during the 
morning and afternoon of June 19, with 
Simon Collier, Johns-Manville biel 
chairman of D-11, presiding at the morn- 
ing session and H. E. Outcault, St. aah 
Lead Co., vice chairman of D-11, presiding 
at the afternoon session. Abstracts of the 
papers taken from the Mav issue of the 
A. S. 7. A. Bulletin are given below : 


The Significance of Voluntary Stand- 
ards and Their Status in the Rubber 
Industry. Progress in standardization of 
methods and specifications in the rubber 
industry prior to World War IT is briefly 
reviewed, with particular reference to the 
contributions of A. S. T. M. Committee 
D-11 from the time of its formation and 
to related activities of other groups work- 
ing in this field. With the advent of gov- 
ernment control during the war and the 
necessity of immediate development of the 
synthetic rubber industry, standardization 
assumed prime importance and was of 
necessity reoriented under government di- 
rection with full cooperation of all interests 
concerned. The symposium which this paper 
introduces summarizes publicly for the first 
time many of the great advances accom- 
plished under the government program on 
methods of test used in the rubber industry. 
The position of A. S. T. M. in postwar 
standardization program is also outlined. 
A. W. Carpenter. 

Function of Rubber Reserve, Past, 
Present, and Projected. This paper deals 
with the historical background of the 
giant government synthetic rubber produc- 
ing agency, first known as Rubber Reserve 
Co. and later as Office of Rubber Reserve, 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. After de- 
velopment of the historicel section, the 
paper details the tremendous coordination 
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T. M. Meeting 


of all segments of the rubber industry and 
this government agency to produce stand- 
ardized products and standard testing pro- 
cedures. 

The policies set up through these com- 
mittees were collaborated with the A. S. 
T. M. Committee D-11 on Rubber and 
Rubber-Like Materials to obtain what is 
regarded to be the best current program 
of rubber specifications and rubber testing. 

The same procedure of industry and goy- 
ernment coordination was followed for the 
development of new rubbers, and the de- 
tails of this program are set forth. The 
magnitude of operations is covered in the 
latter part of this paper, and this treats of 
production figures for all types of syn- 
thetic rubber, as well as giving some idea 
of the voluminous testing programs that 
accompanied production. 

The detail of the laboratory safety pro- 
eram carried out in Rubber Reserve is also 
given. 

In the final section of the paper, the pro- 
jection of future programs is detailed as 
well as recommendations for the coordina- 
tion of testing development work which 
this government agency has initiated. W. R 
Hucks, — of Rubber Reserve, Wash- 
ington, D. 

Coscacnene of Methods of — 
Analysis of Synthetic Rubber. The pur- 


pose of this paper is to trace the gk 
ment of chemical methods of testing sy1 

thetic rubber during recent vears and to 
discuss the present status of the methods. 
Particular emphasis is placed on control 


and specification methods for testing GR-S 


There is some discussion of testing of 
other synthetics, a section is “included on 
the identification and determination of syn 
thetic rubbers and compounding Stag 


in vulcanized rubber compounds. oe 

P. Tyler, Goodrich, and T. Higuchi, U 9 

versity of Akron, both of Akron, O 
Developments and Improvements in 

Methods of Stress- Strain rae 2 The 

cS. FM lethods 


stress-strall 


modifications of 
1D 15-41 and D 412-41 for 
testing which have been incorporated i 
the current specifications for government 
synthetic rubbers are enumerated and dis- 
cussed. These modifications were made by 
representatives of 
labora- 
Reserve 


a committee comprising 
the rubber industry, government 
tories, and Office of Rubber 
Changes were made in the procedures for 
mixing, curing, preparation of test speci- 
mens, and measuring stress. The improve- 
ments in and standardization of stress- 
strain testing procedures have resulted in 
the elimination of more than 60° of the 
variability in testing existing among 16 
laboratories in 1944. A new method and 
machine for stress-strain testing, based on 
measurements of elongation at constant 
stress, are briefly described. This method 
has decided advantages over present meth- 
ods for control testing and research studies. 
J. W. Schade, Government Evaluation 
Laboratory, Akron, and F. L. Roth, Na- 
—- Bureau of Standards, Washington, 
By 

‘iaiaeeiain and Standardization of 
Tests for Evaluating Processibility. 
Prior to the synthetic rubber program nu- 
merous tests had been developed for 
evaluating some characteristic of processi- 
bility, but none had been sufficiently stand- 
ardized to permit its use as a control ir 
the manufacture of GR-S. To accomplish 
this purpose the Mooney viscometer was 
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chosen. Some redesign and a definite pro- 
cedure for each step in the operation of 
the instrument were necessary. In addi- 
tion, a satisfactory recorder, a revised re- 
covery device, and a hydraulic cylinder for 
closing have been successfully adapted to 
the viscometer. 

Processibility indices in terms of band- 
ing time, mill break-down, Mooney viscosi- 
ties, shrinkage, and rugosity are discussed. 
The behavior on a laboratory tubing ma- 
chine and a factory method of evaluation 
are given. Rolla H. Taylor, National Bu- 
reau of Standards; M. Mooney, United 
States Rubber Co., Passaic, N. J.; and 
J. H. Fielding, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron. 

Standardization of Testing and In- 
spection in Government Synthetic Rub- 
ber Plants. The present uniformity of 
synthetic rubber production was made 
possible in large part through the stand- 
ardization and improvement of testing and 
inspection techniques. The methods em- 
ployed in the government program to 
standardize these procedures are reviewed. 
In the past four years the government 
synthetic rubber plants have developed a 
precision and accuracy of testing hitherto 
unknown in the rubber industry. In fact 
the point has been reached where the pre- 
cision of testing is about as good as present 
methods will permit. As a consequence, 
further significant improvements in uni- 
formity of production must await the 
introduction of improved test methods. 
Ludwig Meuser, U. S. Rubber, New York, 
N. Y.; Robert D. Stiehler, National Bu- 
reau of Standards; and R. W. Hackett, 
Office of Rubber Reserve. 

Testing and Grading of Wild and 
Plantation Rubbers. A method for the 
testing and evaluation of wild rubber is 
suggested for the purpose of stimulating 
discussion on the subject with the hope that 
it will later lead to the formulation of 
an acceptable method. This method in its 
present form is not suitable for application 
to the grading of plantation rubber, but 
it is suggested that certain of the tests 
and specifications be included in a general 
method w rae all types of natural rubber 
can be purchased on the basis of laboratory 
tests rather than solely by the results of 
the present-day system of superficial ex- 
amination. Norman Bekkedahl, National 
Bureau of Standards. 

The Use of Statistical Methods in 
Rubber Evaluation. The use of mathe- 
matical statistical methods is briefly dis- 
cussed in their application to many phases 
of rubber evaluation, such as in the control 
~ quality of manufactured products, the 
WV riting of specifications containing sampl- 
ing inspection plans, the use of inspection 
test data, the improvement of materials, 
the development of test methods, the 
statistical design of experiments. and the 
study of material serviceability. Illustra- 
tions are cited of problems connected with 
rubber work in which these methods have 
made a contribution. Statistical methods 
serve as an aid in clarifying problems 
and in planning the most efficient methods 
cf solving them. Marian M. Sandomire, 
Navy Department, Bureau of Ships, 
Washington, D. C. 


All of the papers included in this sym- 
posium will be published by A. S. T. M. 
in the form of a special booklet some 
time during the next few months. In the 
meantime certain of the papers will be 
published in the rubber trade journals, 
and it is expected that the papers on 
“Developments in Methods of Stress- 
Strain Testing” by Schade and Roth, 
“Standardization of Testing and Inspec- 
tion in Government Synthetic Rubber 
Plants” by Meuser, Stiehler, and Hackett, 


and “Development of Methods of Chemi- 
cal Analysis of Synthetic Rubber” by 
Tyler and Higuchi, will be presented in 
successive issues of India RuBBER Wokrtp, 
beginning with the August issue. 


Committee D-11 Meetings 


Meetings of the various subcommittees 
of D-11 were held on June 17 and 18, with 
the meeting of the full committee held on 
the afternoon of June 18. The current 
activities of the committee in the fields 
of coated fabrics, chemical analysis; hard- 
ness, set, and creep tests; cements; hard 
rubber; packings ; life tests ; insulated wire ; 
abrasion tests; resilience : low tempera- 
ture; and processibility tests will be re- 
ported separately in a future issue. 





Geiger on Resins 


HE Los Angeles Rubber Group, Inc., 

held a meeting on June 3 at the May- 
fair Hotel, Los Angeles Calif. Lyle M. 
Geiger, director of research for the Nev- 
ille Co., spoke on “Hydrocarbon Resins 
in the Rubber Industry” at the technica! 
session preceding the dinner. In his talk 
Mr. Geiger traced the development of the 
hydrocarbon resin industry and discussed 
the chemistry of dicyclopentadiene, indene, 
and pinene as typical heterocyclic polymer- 
izable hydrocarbons. Monocyclopentadiene 
can be considered to be the parent hydro- 
carbon of the fulvene-type resins, the 
speaker said. He also described different 
tree-type polymers, including rubber and 
various resins, and illustrated the mech- 
anism of their formation by means of 
slides. Coumarone was included in the dis- 
cussion by virtue of its association with 
indene in polymerizable fractions derived 
from coal by-product sources 

Whereas the original development of 
these hydrocarbon resins took place in 
Germany, the advent of the by-product 
oven used in coking made the raw mate- 
rials for these resins available in the Uni- 
ted States, Mr. Geiger explained. Cer- 
tain petroleum cracking operations now 
yield fractions containing similar hetero- 
cyclic hydrocarbons, and this new source 
has extended the use of these resins in 
many fields. The naval stores industry also 
furnishes terpene hydrocarbons — suitable 
for use in polymerization techniques. Mr. 
Geiger then gave a short review of the 
recovery methods for coal-tar hydrocar- 
bons, with slide illustrations of the equip- 
ment used, and made mention of the gen- 
eral processes employed in producing resins 
from these sources. Two types of poly- 
merization catalysts, physical and chemi- 
cal, are used. Heat and ultra-violet light 
are typical physical catalysts; while the 
chemical catalysts are of the  Friedel- 
Crafts type, that is, sulfuric acid and 
halides of aluminum, zinc, tin, antimony, 
or boron. 

Mr. Geiger’s discussion of the use of 
hydrocarbon resins in the rubber industry 
was augmented by slides showing the ef- 
fect on physical properties of a GR-S 
stock by variations in the molecular 
weights of the coumarone-indene resins 
used as compounding ingredients. The 
speaker also made some mention of re- 
actions other than polymerization and, 
particular, hydrogenation and alkylation of 
the hydrocarbons and their polymers. 

Napoleon Hill, author of the book, 
“Think and Grow Rich,” was guest speak- 
er at the dinner-meeting. His talk on “Go- 
ing the Extra Mile as Applied to Manage- 
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ment, Workers and Tires’ was an exposi- 
tion of his theories and philosophy of em- 
ployer-employe relation. The meeting con- 
cluded with a showing of a motion pic- 
ture, “Glass for Science,” by the Corning 
Glass Works. 

No further regular meetings are sched- 
uled for the Group until October. TLARGI 
will hold its annual summer outing on 
July 25 and 26 at Catalina Island, and 
the Group’s golf tournament was held at 
Inglewood Country Club on June 6. 





OTS Reports Available 


A REPORT on German synthetic ad- 
hesives developed by 1. G. Farben- 
industrie, A. G. and two reports by Ger- 
man chemists evaluating Germany’s war 
time developments in synthetic rubber and 
plastics are now available from the Of- 
fice of Technical Services, United States 
Department of Commerce. 

The report on adhesives, PB-60895, en- 
titled “German Self Adhesive Plaster and 
Tape Industry” (photostat $3, microfilm 
$1; 41 pages), prepared for the British 
Intelligence Objectives Sub-Committee, 
claims that because of the availability of 
better synthetics, German wartime adhe- 
sives were superior to the British prod- 
ucts. The 7-5 Farben synthetics chiefly 
used by the German adhesive-tape manu- 
facturers were Oppanol B, an isobutylene 
polymer, and Oppanol C and Igevin, both 
polyvinyl ethers. Best results were ob- 
tained by combining Oppanol C with Ige- 
vin and using 20-30% of this mixture in 
compounding with other materials. Other 
Farben products used were Cosal, made 
from Oppanol C, Igevin, and benzine, and 
Elacol, a plasticizer produced by esterifi- 
cation of polyhydric alcohols with syn- 
thetic fatty acids. Buna S was considered 
unsatisfactory because of its rapid deterio- 
ration. <Alresins, turpentine-substituted 
phenols made by Chemische Werke AI- 
bert, Wiesbaden, were favored for use in 
adhesive tapes. 

The German reports on their synthetic 
rubber developments are PB-49192, **Chem- 
istry of Polymerization as Applied to the 
Preparation of Buna Synthetic Rubbers” 
(photostat $1, microfilm $1; 12 pages), 
and PB-49986, “Interrogation of Dr. 
Casper, Dr. Eisenmann, Mr. Mersh, Dr. 
Stocklin” (photostat $1, microfilm $1; 6 
pages). These reports stress butadiene 
rubber processes and also include infor- 
mation on glues, molding powders, plas- 
ticizers, and vacuum fractionation. Dr. 
Becker reported favorably on a combined 
oxidizing and reducing agent, using oxy- 
gen as the catalyst, and also provided in- 
formation on triple polymers, regulators, 
chain terminators, and oil-resistant poly- 
mers. He considered Buna S-3 capable of 
further development and said that the 
abrasion resistance of acid Buna would 
be of value in natural rubber tire treads. 
Dr. Stocklin discussed the bonding of Buna 
to metals and provided considerable in- 
formation on German production of var- 
ious types of synthetic rubber, tackifiers, 
and plasticizers. Dr. Casper and Mr. Mersh 
discussed fractionation units, and Dr. Ei- 
senmann reviewed cold-setting glues and 
plastics molding powders. 

These reports, in either photostat or 
microfilm form, are for sale by the Office 
of Technical Services, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., and 
purchase orders should be accompanied 
by check or money order payable to the 
Treasurer of the United States. 
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Thiokol Club Hears Garvey on Synthetic Rubber 


A BOUT 60 members and guests of the 
Thiokol Technical club heard B. S. 
Garvey, Jr., Sharples Chemicals, Inc., 
speak on “Personal Observations on the 
Develoy ment of the Synthetic Rubber Pro- 
gram, in the conference room of the 
Thiokol ( Corp., at Trenton, N. J., June 5. 
Eugene Bertozzi, chairman of the club, pre- 
sided and introduced the speaker. A buffet 
supper preceded the meet.ng. 

Dr. Garvey first traced the parallelism 
between the work on the organic synthesis 
of indigo and rubber during the latter part 
of the Nineteenth Century when the object 
Was to prepare an exact chemical dupli- 
cate of the naturally occurring material. 
Research work on synthetic rubber 
changed its direction prior to 1914 with 
the attempts to develop a satisfactory sub- 
stitute for natural rubber without neces- 
sarily duplicating its chemical composition. 
The German methyl rubber of World 
War I was definitely in the subst tute 
category and was not too good a_sub- 
stitute at that. However, this work on 
synthetic rubber had the result of fos- 
tering the development of organic accel- 
erators and antioxidants as well as better 
reinforcing agents and these developments 
were a definite contr bution to the know- 
ledge of rubber chemistry and technology. 

After World War I the plentiful sup- 
ply of natural rubber discouraged research 
work on synthetic rubber except for a 
small group of chemists who might now 
be considered the forefathers of the con- 
stantly expanding field of research on high 
polymers. One of the objects of these 
workers was to determine the difference 
between polymerized isoprene prepared in 
the laboratory and polymerized isoprene 
as it was found in natural rubber with 
special reference to polymerization me- 
chanism 2nd structural composition. 

Around 1930 there was a break in the 
research trends on synthet'¢ rubber abroad 
as compared with those in the United 
States. European countries such as Ger- 
many and Russia, realizing their vulnera- 
bility to naval blockade in the event of 
another war, concentrated their efforts on 
develop ng a general-purpose rubber, while 
the United States devoted most of its at- 
tention to srec‘alty rubbers. 

In the United States the first synthetic 
rubber commercially produced was “Thio- 
kol” in 1930, followed in 1932 by Duprene 
or, as it is now known, neoprene. Germ in 
Buna S and Buna N, first produced in 
the middle 1930's, emphasized the impor- 
tance of a comonomer in synthetic rub- 
ber production, Dr. Garvey pointed out. 
Hycar, Perbunan, and Butyl rubbers were 
first manufactured in the United States in 
the 1939-40 per’od. During this same pe- 
riod of the 1930's, the Russians developed 
and snsioceerel general-purpose rubbers 
of the straight polybutadiene type. 

The early history of the synthetic rub- 
ber program in this country following and 
before Pearl Harbor was then reviewed 
by Dr. Garvey, and it was mentioned how 
the techn cal committee of Rubber Reserve 
Co. in early 1942 finally decided on an 
emulsion process butadiene-styrene  syn- 
thetic rubber as best suited for our pro- 
duction and use because of its value as a 
tire rubber. The development of the first 
standard recipe and later the operating 
specificat ons and product specifications 
was next explained. 

With the formation of the Office of the 
Rubber Director, there was organized an 
operating committee for the synthetic rub- 
ber plants, a compounding committce fer 


the invest gation of the compounding cf 


GR-S, and a specification committee for 
the development of material and product 
testing specifications not only for GR-S, 
but also for the other government syn- 
thetic rubbers, GR-M and GR-I. At the 
beginning of the program a compromise 
had to be arrived at between the desires 
of the compounders for a GR-S rubber 
with a maximum ease of processing and 
a maximum of end-product properties and 
the desires of the operators of the syn- 
thetic rubber plants to produce a_ high 
Mooney rubber because such a rubber 
would have made operation of the syn- 
thetic plants easier. High Mooney rubber, 
however, would have requ’red heat soften- 
ing after the German practice. It was de- 
cided that the heat softening process was 
too critical of operation for the mass-pro- 
duction plants of American industry, and 
since the tread wear versus Mooney vis- 
cos ty curve was shown to be quite flat 
between 45 and 75 Mooney and to fall off 
rapidly below 45 Mooney, standard GR-S 
was made at a Mooney between 45 and 55 
units. 

With regard to latter improvements in 
GR-S, Dr. Garvey said that GR-S Black 
was generally accepted as having certain 
advantages as compared with mill com- 
pounded GR-S, but that GR-S Black was 
not being used to any great extent by the 
Big Four rubber companies as yet. Rosin 
soap rubber and divinylbenzene rubber 
were also mentioned as outstanding im- 
provements in the GR-S formula. 

It was stated that one of the major 
contributions of the synthetic rubber pro- 
gram had been the more scientific ap- 
proach to compounding as practised in de- 
veloping the compounding of synthetic 
rubbers. In addition, the techniques of 
rubber testing were noticeably improved 
and more accurately carried out in con- 
nection w.th the synthetic rubber program. 

The speaker concluded his talk with 
some comments on the German as com- 
pared with the American rubber industry, 
gathered during his tour of German plants 
as a member of a_ technical por onnggrie 
mission before and immediately after V-E 
Day. As expected, the production of syn- 
thetic rubber in Germ: iny was along lines 
quite similar to its production in the 
United States. It was emphas‘zed_ that 
the German rubber goods industry was 
handicapped by the absence of cooperation 
between producers of the synthetic rubber 
on one hand and the consumers of the 
rubber products on the other. The fabri- 
cating industry was in the unfortunate po- 
sition of having to take ‘ts major raw 
material as it found it and was never able 
to know too much about the service its 
products were expected to get. In con- 
trast, the development of the American 
synthetic rubber industry and the use of 
its product by the manufacturer of rubber 
goods together wth the use by the con- 
sumer of these goods were cited as an 
outstanding example of democratic action 
at its best. 





Rubber Ultramicroscopy Discussed 


NEW microscopic technique that per- 

mits an explanation of elasticity and 
promises to hasten the development of new 
products designed to fit specific needs was 
reported by FE. A. Hauser, of Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, and D. S. 
le Beau, of Midwest Rubber Reclaiming 
Co., on June 18 at the Twenty-First Na- 
tional Collcid Sympos'um, sponsored by 
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the American Chemical Society’s Colloid 
Division at Stanford University, Palo 
Alto; Cakt. 

The ultramicroscope has succeeded where 
the electron microscope failed in reveal- 
ing what changes take place in a stretched 
material, and allows scientists to inspect 
enlarged and sharply defined shadows cast 
by rubber particles too small to be visible 
under an ordinary microscope. Although 
greater magnification is possible with an 
electron microscope, the penetrating stream 
of high-speed electrons tends to “burn” 
the delicate fibers under observation. 

The ultramicroscope technique has of- 
fered definite proof that elasticity is not 
a property specific to a few substances, but 
is the result of a well-balanced proportion 
of fibrous molecules and liquid. Visual ev- 
idence has been provided that any elastic 
substance is a mixture of a liquid com- 
posed of very small molecules and a solid 
composed of relatively large, rtd like 
molecules, the report stated. When rub- 
ber preparatons are put under strain, the 
liquid component is squeezed out and col- 
lects in the form of small droplets on the 
stretched fibrous molecules. This forma- 
tion of droplets is clearly visible with the 
ultramicroscope, and a heating device built 
into the instrument has made it possible 
to study the effects of heat upon elasticity. 
Results obtained thus far have shown elas- 
ticity to depend on heat and also the 
shape and size of the fibrous molecules. 

Professor Hauser and Dr. le Beau re- 
ported that balata, chemically identical 
with natural rubber, will show the forma- 
tion of droplets only when heated to the 
temperature at which it becomes elastic. 
This difference in the behavior of rubber 
and balata is the first visual ev dence ot 
the effect of molecular configuration upon 
physical properties. The next step was to 
ascertain if certain substances, which did 
not form droplets on prolonged storage or 
on heating, would do so if different mole- 
cular weight fractions were mixed to- 
gether. This mixing was done with sev- 
eral non-elastic plastics, and the new com- 
pound not only revealed the formation of 
droplets, but also became elast’c. 





OTS Clearing House 
>. ,LISHMENT of a clearing 


house for coordination of translations 
of German language technical documents 
was announced May 16 by John G. Green, 
director of the Office of Technical Services, 
United States Department of Commerce. 
The clearing house was set up in reply 
to requests from many business firms for 
a method of avoiding duplication of trans- 
lations. Although OTS cannot finance 
translations or employ translators, it can 
assist private translating firms and in- 
dividuals by informing them as to which 
documents are already being translated 
by others, Mr. Green explained. It can 
also list all translations of OTS material 
in its publication, “Bibliography of Scien- 
tific and Industrial Reports,” together with 
the price of each translation and the source 
from which it may be obtained. It is es- 
sential that documents proposed for trans- 
lation be cleared through the translation 
clearing house before work is started, in 
order to avoid duplication of effort. Com- 
munications concerning translations of 
German technical documents from OTS 
files should be addressed to the Transla- 
tion Clearing House, Intormation Divi- 
sion, Office of Technical Services, De- 
partment of Commerce Washington 25. 
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innliA RUBBER WORLD 


Standard, Special-Purpose, and Experimental GR-S Polymers and Latices 


New NUMBERED 
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Monomer ge R I i]sifie ( 
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g ect: costae X-37 
M s s X-367 
M " * X-38 
: M eahide X-388 
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Cons < x < 
Office of Rubber Reserve, RFC, 


issued new tables of standard, spe- 
] experimental GR-S 


1, 1947, 








lated Jun 






those d 
hited 
uDishec 
RO8-810 
wit current specifica- 






tions for rubbers, all 


Mor mey 


as 45-5: 


nent synthetic 
icity values previously listed 

now specified as 46-54. The 
premium-price Naugatuck polymers, GR- 
S-SP, GR-S-SP-60, and GR-S-SP-65, ap- 
pear in the new tables. These polymers 
are identical in tabulated properties with 
GR-S-Standard, GR-S-60, and GR-S-65, 


their being stabil- 





respectively, except for 
ized only with BLE. 

new Table 1, Standard and 
urpose GR-S Polymers, the only 
are the inclusion of the Nauga- 
tuck polymers, the deletion of GR-S-38 
(standard GR-S made by cont:nuous pro- 
cess), and the above-mentioned revisions 
in Mooney values. 





changes 





ie new Table 2, Numbered and Ex- 
perimental GR-S Type Polymers, shows 
the followi (a) the changes in 
Mooney plasticities given above; (b) stan- 
dard GR-S is shown to be derived from 
X-138 and X-180; (c) Naugatuck’s GR- 
S-SP is included with the notation under 
“Remarks” that less breakdown is requ red 
owing to mechanical working in finishing 
operation; (d) Naugatuck’s GR-S-SP-60 
(derived from X-285 and X-350) and GR- 
S-SP-65 are included with the notation 
that they offer improved processing; (e) 
X-278 has been deleted and replaced with 





lig changes: 
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X-278-SP having identical tabulated prop- 
and (f) polymer X-292 has been 
deleted. Additional polymers appearing in 
the new tables are tabulated above. 

The new Table 3, GR-S Type Latices, 
shows the deletion of X-299 as a Type II 
latex, and the inclusion of four new latices 
which are given above. 

Copies of the new tables, numbered 
DST-la, DST-2a, DST-3a, and DST-4a, 
may be obtained from the Research and 
Development Division, Office of Rubber 
Reserve, Reconstruction Finance Corp., 
Washington 25, D. C. 


erties ; 





German Textile Machine Displayed 
A GERMAN textile machine of special 


interest to American tire manufac- 
turers and yarn processors was exhibited 
at the textile research department of the 
\merican Viscose Corp., Marcus Hook, 
Pa., from June 16 to 30. The machine, 
called a “Barmag Two-For-One Twister,” 
after the well-known principle of putting 
two turns instead of one into yarn for 
each revolution of the spindle, was the 
first textile machine to be brought to this 
country as a result of the investigation of 
German technology by American experts 
under the sponsorship of OTS’s technical 
industrial intelligence division. 

The machine displayed was a full-scale 
experimental model. Representatives of 
seven major textile firms previously gave 
the machine a preliminary examination at 
the National Bureau of Standards and 
decided that it was of sufficient interest 


to merit extensive testing and display to 
all interested textile processors. The in- 
vestigators who found the machine re- 
ported that in Germany it was used ex- 
tensively to make rayon yarn cord for 
tires, but, according to William D. Appel, 
chief of the textile section of the National 
Bureau of Standards, “there is no evidence 
that its operation would be anything but 
satisfactory with yarns made from other 
fibers.” Rayon tire yarns were used in 
demonstrating the machine during the ex- 
hibit. 





New Tile Cement 


HE development of a powerful rubber- 

plastic cement which has solved the 
difficult problem of laying plastic tile was 
recently announced by Adhesive Products 
Corp., 1660 Boone Ave., New York 60, 
N. Y., manufacturer of a complete line of 
latex and rubber cements. The new tile 
cement is said to be excellent for ad- 
hering plastic tile to almost every type 
of surface, including concrete, brick, wood, 
and metal. The cement is easily applied 
by trowel to either the floor or wall 
being tiled and then allowed to dry for 
15 minutes, after which time a protective 
skin forms on the surface of the cement. 
This skin is scratched or roughed up 
with a steel comb, and the tile is then 
placed on the cement, and the cement al- 
lowed to dry. The cement is self-vulcan- 
izing, and its tensile strength continues 
to increase for several days after appli- 
cation. 
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Additional Experimental GR-S and GR-S Latices 


DDITIONS to the 
tal GR-S 


tices available for 


mers from the Office of 
REC, 
November, 


1945, 


issue, 


list of 


Rubber 


page 23 


experimen- 
dry polymers and GR-S la- set 
distribution to 
goods manufacturers together with certain 
reauthorizations of previously listed poly- 
Reserve, 
under the conditions outlined in our 
7. have been 


received and listed in the table below. 


Normally, 
produced only 


experimental 
at the request 


X-NUMBER MANUFACTURING 

DESIGNATION PLANT 

K-378-GR-S U.S. Rubber, 
Institute 


X-381-GR-S U, S. Rubber, 
Latex Naugatuck 


Goodrich, 


Port Neclies 


X-382-GR-S 


Goodyear-Houston 


X-386-GR-S U. S. Rubber, 
Naugatuck 


X-387-GR-S Canadian Synthetic 
Rubber Corp., 
Sarnia, Ont. 
X-388-GR-S U. S. Rubber, 
Latex Naugatuck 
X-389-GR-S U.. 8. Rubber, 
Institute 
X-391-GR-S Canadian Synthetic 


Rubber Corp. 


X-392-GR-S-SP U. S. Rubber, 
Naugatuck 

X-393-GR-S-SP U. S. Rubber, 
Naugatuck 


X-394-GR-S Goodyear, 


Torrance 


pe lymers 


of the 


DATE OF 
AUTHORIZATION 


3/17/47 


5/12/47 


5/21/47 


5/29/47 


5/29/47 


rubber 


are 
con- 


with 
aside for 


sumers, 


sion of Rubber 
aiter 
duced. 


warrant it. 


POLYMER DESCRIPTION 





GR-S masterbatch — con- 
taining parts SRE 
black per 100 parts otf 
GR-S-10 stabilized with 
1.5 parts UGU 

Similar to GR-S Type III 
latex except for adjust- 


ment to give a Mooney 
viscosity of 25 to 40 on 


the contained polymer. 


(GR-S-10- 


X-368-GR-S 


type polymer made 
continuous polymeriz 
tion). Stabilized with 
parts Stalite. Mooney 


50 to 58. 

Regular GR-S— type. sta- 
bilized with 1'2 parts R- 
2015. 46 to 54 Mooney. 


Regular GR-S— type. sta- 
bilized with 1! parts 
UBUB. 46 to 54 Mooney. 


Regular GR-S_ stabilized 
with BLE 

50 jisoprene-30) stv 

tex with mixed 1 





synthetic emulsitica 


Lastex masterbatch 
taining 20 parts 
black per 100 parts 
low Mooney GR-S 


mer modified with 
y C-16 mercantan, 
hilized with U 
coagulated with salt 
mixture. Mooney vis 
of unpigmented polymer 
will be 15 to 25. 











” GR-S-63-SP ex- 


Regular 





cept stabilized with 4 
parts of UBUB (added 
as soluble salt, UGUL). 
Coagulated with gluc 


acid. 


Regular GR-S-60-SP ex- 


cept stabilized with 1 
parts of UBUB (added 
as soluble salt, UGUL) 


Coagulated with glue-acid, 


Regular GR-S made to 
41-49 Mooney viscosity, 
stabilized with BLE, Salt- 
acid coagulated. 


the experimental polymer 
Subsequent 
made if sufficient requests are 





20 bales of the original run 
be ee sad 
distribution to 
ested companies for their evaluation. 
rubber is available 
two bales upon request to the sales divi- 
Reserve within six months 


inter- 
Such 
in quantities of one to 


other 


Was pro- 
runs are 
received to 


production 


SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS 
Non-staining-type master 
batch. Premium price 
when available. 


Low Mooney 
might be of 
adhesives. 
limits: 


latex which 
interest for 
Specification 











Solids content 37 to 39% 
pil 9.5 to 11.5 
Residual styrene 0.5¢ 

max. on the latex. Moo- 





ney viscosity of 
tained polyme 





reduction in sta- 
might reflect 
better non-stain 
acteristics. Might 
other properties 
X-274. 

Non-staining and ne 
coloring-type GR-S. 
be useful for whi 
walls, refrigerator 
ets, footwear, 
soles, and other 
colored mechanical goods. 


Slight 
bilizer 
slightly 
ing chat 
expect 
similar to 


m-dis- 
May 





Non-staining and non-di 
coloring type GR-S. 
priced. polymer 
be useful for white 
walls, refrigerator 
ets, footwear, 
wire insulation, and 

other light-colored — me- 
} 


heels 





To be used as the stan 





_ GR-S reterence 
samples beginning July 1 
aie - 

i t/ 

May show ne s 
tire cord an in 
blends with natural rub- 





formerly 1 t 
XP-75 is a not 
type nasterbateh 
cially made 
cally blown) spo 
it requires no 
before 
improve 
use in 







compou 
therm 
footwear. 


Low-water absorption non- 
staining type ” 
Developed for wire and 
cable insulation. Should 
he satisfactory fo 
frigerator gaskets and 
other mechanical goods 
applications requiring 
these characteristics. Pre 
mium priced polymer, 
Improved X-362. 
Superior processing GR- 
S-60 (X-285) type poly- 
mer having low ater 
soluble material and non 
staining characteristics. 
Designed for use in 
blends with other  non- 
staining GR-S_ polymers. 
Developed for wire ard 
cable insulation as im- 
proved X-363. 





GR-S-20-AC 
salt-acid co- 
used in place 


Similar to 
except that 
eeulation is 
of alum, 
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Akron Polymer Group Formed 


HE inaugural meeting of the Akron 
Polymer Lecture Group was held at 
the ae = Akron, Akron, O., on 
June 9. H. Farmer of the British Rub- 


ber uae g eran Association, ad- 
dressed the gathering on “Certain Recent 
Chemical Concepts Relating to+ Rubber.” 


Dr. Farmer reviewed his theories derived 
from the reactions of various ingredients 
with low molecular weight) mono- and 
poly-olefin molecules. He divided the re 
actions into two fundamental concepts: 
the displacement of hydrogen from an 


alpha-methylene carbon; and the addition 
of reagent to carbon-carbon double bonds 
The speaker also discussed in detail the 
peroxide-catalyzed polymerization of ethyl 
linoleate, the photo-polymerization of ole- 


fins, the oxidation of mono- and poly-ole- 
fins, and the reactin of sulfur and hydro- 
gen sulfide with unsaturated hydrocar 
bons. 


The Akron Polymer Lecture Group was 








recently organized under the au s° ot 
the University otf Akron to promote the 
discussion of recent fundamental advances 
in high polymer science. It is planned to 





accomplish this objective by me 
subscription series of lectures and 
sions. The lectures will cover a 
range of topics, including organic c¢ 


istry, physical chemistry, and physics of 
high polymers, and will be given by au- 
thorities in these fields. The subscription 


has been set tentatively at S7 for a series 
of seven meetings, but the number of 
meetings will depend upon the support 
given to the project. Group officers for 
the coming year are: chairma i} 
Flory, of Goodye: ar Tire & Rubber Co.; 
vice chairman, G. S.. Whi he, of the 
University of Akron; secretary, R. J 
Reid, of Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.; 
and treasurer, C. F. Gibbs, of 7 
Goodrich Co. 





Thomas Discusses Research 
THOMAS, exe- 


tec! hnic< il 


og ARLES ALLEN 
cutive vice president and 
director of Monsanto Chemical 
awarded the medal of the Indu 
search Institute, Inc.. “for inspi 
ership in the development of the 
research system and for partici] 
in the American chemical enter 
medal was presented at the Institute’s an- 
nual meeting on June 5, at Swi 
Mass.. by Herbert W. Graham 
past president of the Institute 

In his address Dr. Thomas 
surveyed the system 
and said that i 
can genius 
significant, 








umMpscott, 


senior 


acceptance 

\merican 
“oiven the initial idea, \meri 
develops, 1, most 
puts production on a success- 


1 
research 





perfects at 


ful volume basis. But the imagination 
which created the ideas . . . lived in a 
different environment from America. 


Many of the inventions and basic ideas be 
hind our large-scale production are of 
European rather than American origin. 
Physical destruction and moral disruption 
have brought about a serious decline in 
the field of science in European nations, 
and this country can no longer look to 
them for the creative spark. The origi- 


nalitv and creativeness of American re- 
search must be stimulated to new heights 
if the gap created by the European de- 


cline is to be bridged, Dr. Thomas warned. 

While the business-like, highly special- 
ized laboratory is an industrial essential, 
Dr. Thomas suggested that we may be 





organ izing our laborator- 
This con lition 1 OCcé asionally 
lasis of equip- 








ment and an under-emphasis of men. 

‘It is time we all appreciated that the 
men make the laboratories and not the 
other way the speaker said. : 

Lon s to work on a ce rtain 
proble m an inl not encour: iged 
to work or tl this framework. 





While this way 1s ‘the most. efficient to 
] ives a resez ar worker 








solve problems, 1t 
verv little time for truly creative think- 
ing and dabbling in fields that intrigue 
him 

Although maintaining that assigned re- 
search should continued in the modern 
industrial laboratory, Dr. Thomas recom- 
mended a plan “which is not new, but 
which has seldom been applied to the 


research laboratory.” The plan 
is a “retreat” similar to the withdrawal 
from tensions and demands of normal life 
used by some religions. Many industrial 
scientists are living off what might be 
termed their “intellectual fat,” Dr. Thom- 
as declared, and under the stress of modern 
industrial living have no time to replenish 
this reserve. He recommended that the 
more progressive key men in our modern 
laboratories be allowed to absent them- 
selves from their regular duties for a 
period of a few weeks each year. This 
time is to be spent by the men in more 
or less seclusion, as they wish and where 
they wish, with the idea that it is a time 
for personal development. In conclusion, 
Dr. Thomas said that “with the advent 


industrial 


of the atomic age, we may have ended 
an era in which volume production was a 
deciding strategic advantage. The accent 


in the future may not be on production, 
but on the explorer in unknown fields of 
science F 





Rubber Division Fall Meeting 
HE fall meeting of the Division ot 
Rubber Chemistry, American Chemi- 
cal Society, will be held in New York, 


N Y., on September 17, 18, and 19, with 
headquarters at the Hotel Commodore. 
These meeting days coincide with the 


latter part of the A. C. S. meeting in New 
York. 

Simon Collier, of Johns-Manville Co. 
and chair1 of the New York Rubber 
Group, is linitiins in charge of all local 
arrangements for the Division. The com- 
mittee plans to hold the customary divi- 
sional banquet on Thursday evening, 
September 18, following a cooperative 
cocktail hot 1 by suppliers. 

The Divis is again cooperating it 


ponsoree 





sponsoring the high polymer forum, which 


will hold its meetings during the same 








week as a sepa division. H. M. Spur- 

lin, of Hercule xperiment Station, Wil- 

mington, Del., is chairman of the forum, 

acting for the Di ivisior of Cellulose Chem 
nar +7 } ] 


ed for the forum 


« 
utted directly to him. 





istry, and 


may be su 











Colloid Symposium 


ECENT 


advances in the chemical study 


] 


of rubber, dyes, soapless cleaners, and 
proteins were reported at the twenty-first 
National Colloid Symposium, sponsored by 
the American Chemical Society’s Division 
of Colloid Chemistry and held on the cam- 
pus of Stanford 


Palo Alto, 


University, 


Calif... June 18 to 20. According to Prof. 
C. Edmund Marshall, of the University 
of Missouri, chairman of the Division, 
Prof. Herman Mark, director of the In- 
stitute of Polymer Research at Polytech- 
nic Institute of Brooklyn, and Bruno H. 
Zimm, of the University of California, 
‘heduled to present a paper on “The 
Shape ot Polymer 
authors of the 
". McBain, 


were sC 
Determination of the 
einige Among the 
other papers listed were J. W. 
ot St: anford University; J. e Vinograd, 
ot Shell Development Co.; H. Klevens, 
of Firestone Tire & Rubber a E. A 
Hauser, of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; and D. S. le Beau, of Mid- 
west Rubber Reclaiming Co. 





C. I. C. Rubber Division Meeting 


pa Rubber Division of the Chemi- 
cal Institute of Canada met with the 
Institute at the annual conference on June 
8 to 11 at the Banff Springs Hotel, Banff, 
Alta. The Division meeting, under the 
chairmanship of G. R. Smye, of Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., heard 
seven technical papers, abstracts of which 
appeared in our May issue, pages 217-218. 

In addition to the technical program, 
elections of divisional officers took place. 
The new officers for the coming year are: 
chairman, M. F. Anderson, of Panibien 
Rubber Co., Ltd.; vice chairman, H. G. 
Deline, of Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods 
Co., Ltd.; secretary-treasurer, J. T. Black, 
of Polymer Corp., Ltd.; and executive 
committee, E. R. Rowzee, of Polymer 
Corp., Bruce Marr, of Naugatuck Chem- 
icals, L.td., John Ramsay, of Gutta Percha 
& Rubber, Ltd., and Norman Smith, of 
Dominion Rubber. 

The next meeting of the Rubber Divi- 


SNE eae a RR RTS SES 
CALENDAR 


June 1- United States Treasurv Depart- 
July 31. ment BOND-A-MONTH Cam- 
paign. 
July 19. Chicago Rubber Group. Golf 
Outing. 
July 25- The Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
26. Inc. Summer Outing. Catalina 
Island. 
Sept. 1-4. ASME. Fall Meeting. Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Sept. 12. Chicago Rubber Group. 
Sept. 12. Philadelphia Rubber Group. An- 
nual Outing. Oak Terrace Country 
Club, Ambler, Pa. 
Sept. 17- Division of Rubber Chemistry, 
19. American Chemical Society. Fall 
Meeting. Hotel Commodore, New 
York, N. Y. 
Sept. 27. Connecticut Rubber Group. An- 
nual Outing. Eichner’s Grove, 
Trumbull, Conn. 
Oct. 3 Boston Rubber Group. Fall Meet- 
ing. Hotel Somerset, Boston, 
Mass, 
Oci. 6-7. Packaging Machinery Manufac- 
turers Institute. Fifteenth Annual 
Meeting. Hotel Sheraton, Spring- 
field, Mass. 
Oct. 7 The Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Inc. 
Oct. 24. New York Rubber Group. Fall 
Meeting. Hotel McAlpin, New 
York, N. Y. 
Oct. 31. Chicago Rubber Group. 
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sion will be held with the Institute’s an- 
nual conference in Montreal during June, 
1948. 





Good-Rite Resin 50 


OOD-RITE RESIN 50, a high sty- 
rene and butadiene copolymer, has 


been placed on the market by B. F. Good- 
rich Chemical Co., Rose Bldg., Cleveland 
15, O. The material, identified as 2007x 


31 Resin while in the experimental stage, 
was developed specifically for use as a 
stiffening agent in the manufacture of syn- 
thetic shoe soling. Other possible appli- 
cations may arise from a _ consideration 
of its properties when compounded. These 
properties include unusual impact  resis- 
tance, excellent resistance to water ab- 
sorption, increased hardness, and good 
electrical properties. Its impact resistance 
suggests its use as a balata substitute in 
the manufacture of golf balls. Other pos- 
sible applications for the material are in 
molded and extruded insulating products. 





Polymer Laboratory Clinics 


HE Institute of Polymer Research 

of the Polytechnic Institute of Brook- 
lyn, through Raymond E. Kirk, dean of 
the graduate school and head of the de- 
partment of chemistry, has announced the 
program for its forthcoming summer lab- 
oratory clinics. The courses being offered 
this year, the fourth in the annual series 
of summer clinics, are: “Weight and 
Shape of Polymer Molecules in Solution,” 
from June 23 to 27; “Industrial Applica- 
tions of X-Ray Diffraction,” from July 7 
to 18; “Advanced X-Ray Diffraction,” 
from July 21 to 26; and ‘Polymerization 
Techniques,” from September 8 to 12. In- 
quiries should be directed to Prof. I. Fan- 
kuchen or Prof. H. Mark at the Institute, 
99 Livingston St., Brooklyn 2, N. 





S.C.I. Elects 


YRIL S. KIMBALL, of Foster D. 

Snell, Inc., has been elected chairman 
of the American Section of the Society of 
Chemical Industry for the year 1947-48. 
A. J. Weith was elected vice chairman, 
and W. J. Baeza and R. Heggie were 
elected honorary treasurer and honorary 
secretary, respectively. In addition to these 
officers, A. Linz, F. W. Adams, E. Ott, 
D. F. Othmer, and W. H. Bowman were 
elected to the executive committee. Other 
members of this committee are S. D. Kirk- 
patrick, the past chairman, J. Ebert, G 
J. Esselen, D. D. Berolzheimer, P. K. 
Frolich, J. W. H. Randall, N. A. Shep- 
ard, and J. G. Vail. 





Southern Ohio Group Outing 


OME 57 members of the Southern 
S Ohio Rubber Group attended the an- 
nual outing on May 24 at the Inland Trap- 
shooting Club, near Dayton, O. Activi- 
ties commenced at noon and lasted until 

(Continued on page 517) 
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Plastics Technology 


Polyurethanes’ 


OMPOUNDS of high ~~ molecular 

weight can be produced by two basic 
methods; condensation and polymerization. 
In condensation, a great number of small 
molecules with at least two functional 
groups react, liberating during the proc- 
ess a reaction product of low molecular 
weight. Severe reaction conditions are 
often applied, and it is characteristic that 
the process can be stopped at any inter- 
mediate stage. Typical condensation prod- 
ucts include the “Thiokols,” and the polya- 
mide, phenolic, and alkyd resins. 

In polymerization, linkage of many 
molecules of a monomer takes place to 
form a polymer having the same percen- 
tage satin as the monomer. <AI- 
though very sensitive, the reaction is 
kinetically a pure chain type and_ pro- 
ge smoothly. Only the final product can 
be obtained, and it is impossible to isolate 
reactive intermediate products. For all 
practical purposes one can start only with 
reactive vinyl compounds or dienes which 
yield either chain or cross-linked polymers. 
The vulcanization of rubber can be con- 
sidered as a_ polymerization involving 
cross-linking of the linear rubber and 
sulfur molecules. 

A universal polymerization method that 
would combine the possibilities and ad- 
vantages of the condensation and classic 
polymerization processes has been lacking. 
This reaction would allow the production 
by pure addition of plastics with desired 
properties, starting from any bi- or poly- 
functional compound of low molecular 
weight. In 1937 such a method was discov- 
ered in the so-called polyurethane poly- 
merization, also known as the diisocyanate 
method. The range of compounds made 
with the polyhydroxy compounds alone 
by this method has applications broader 
than those of known products made by 
polymerization or condensation methods. 

After Carother’s studies of the super- 
polyamides became known, I. G. Farben 
began investigations along similar lines. 
It found that long-chain aliphatic diamines 
and aliphatic diisocyanates yield only in- 
fusible and strongly hydrophilic polymers, 
unsuitable for use in fibers or plastics. The 
linear polyurethanes proved to be very 
versatile plastics with some properties 
superior to those of the poly: amides. The 
eas'est to produce industrially is the poly- 
urethane made from 1,6-he xanediisocyanate 
and 1,4-butvlene glycol; it is suitable for 
the production of fibers, plastics, and 
especially bristles. The reaction between 
one mol of each of the two compounds in 
a solution of monochlorbenzene takes about 
one hour, and the polyurethane separates 
as a fine sandy powder in practically quan- 
titative vield. By controlling the tempera 
ture and other reaction factors, polyure- 
thanes of varying degrees of polymeriza- 
tion can be produced. 


Synthetic Plastics and Fibers 

The polyurethanes are marketed as 
Igamid U with a K-value of 60-70 for 
plastics, and as Perlon U with a K-value 


1Abstracted from a paper by Otto Bayer, of T. G. 

Farbenindustrie, Leverkusen, Ge er trans- 
lated by G. M. Kline and T. G. ‘allomon, of 
the National Bureau of Standards. Available as 
report PB-12635 from the Office of Technical 
Services, United States Department of Com- 
merce, 


of 55-60 for synthetic fibers and bristles. 
Perlon U has a low melting point, prac- 
tically as low as that of acetate rayon, 
and this factor makes it unsuitable for 
a number of textile applications. The 
strength of polyurethane fibers and bristles 
is practically equal to that of the super- 
polyamide products. Laboratory tests show 
that polyurethane threads can be produced 
which surpass the strength of the best 
natural silk by more than 100% 

One specific characteristic of Igamid U 
and all other polyurethanes is their low 
water pe This decreases further 
with an increase of CHe groups in the 
chain, but tensile strengths and melting 
points likewise decrease because the mole- 
cule becomes more paraffin-like. The poly- 
urethanes also surpass the polyamides in 
electrical properties, weather resistance, 
and resistance to acids. These special prop- 
erties, together with others characteristic 
of the polyamides, make Igamid U a valu- 
able high-melting thermoplastic for mold- 
ing applications. 

Perlon U, with its hardness, wirelike 
elasticity, and insensitivity to moisture up 
to 80° C., is a valuable material for bris- 
tles. It differs from the polyamides in dye- 
ing properties as it contains no_ basic 
groups. It can only be dyed with acetate- 
rayon or suspension dyestuffs; whereas 
nylon must be dyed with acid dyestuffs. 
Because of the absence of basic groups, 
melted Igamid U is much less sensitive to 
atmospheric oxygen than the polyamides 
and will not darken during melting, ex- 
trusion, or spinning even if the machinery 
is not completely airtight. 

A few other types of polyurethanes also 
offer promise of industrial importance. The 
polyurethane of 1,4-butanediisocyanate and 
1,4-butylene glycol has practically the same 
properties as Igamid U, but melts at 194° 
C., 12° higher than the latter. It will prob- 
ably be cheaper than Igamid U and because 
1,4-butylene glycol is synthesized from ace- 
tylene and hydr« yen cyanide, be independent 
of phenol or benzene. These simple homo- 
geneous polyurethanes are completely insol- 
uble in all solvents at low temperatures 
and are only soluble in a 90:10 mixture of 
phenol and water. The mixed polymers, 
produced from a mixture of glycol and 
diisocyanate components, have good solu- 
bility in chlorinated hydrocarbons even at 
low temperatures, have lower melting 
point, greater ranges of thermoplasticity, 
greater softness, and better compatibility 
with plasticizers, and are therefore ideal 
for use in films, foils, and leather substi- 
tutes. 

Igamid UL, a mixed polyurethane pro- 
posed as a leather substitute. is obtained by 
melting together one mol of 1.6-hexanedi- 
isocyanate, 0.5-mol of 1,4-butvlene glycol, 
and 0.5-mol of methylhexanediol. It is a 
very soft material and is superior to leather 
in many respects. The elastic properties of 
the polvurethanes made by using 0.5-mol 
of 2,2-dimethylolpropane instead of methyl- 
hexanediol make them well suited for im 
pregnating and coating fabrics. 


Lacquers 
Polyurethane lacquers can be prepared 
by combinations of polyhydroxy com 


adil and diisocyanates, with the mix- 
tures made during the final processing 
stages. One lacquer is prepared by dis 
solving sufficient) polyalcohol and diiso 
cyanate to give an approximate 4:3 ratio 
in a solvent containing no hydroxyl groups ; 
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pigments may be added if desired. The 
lacquer is sprayed on and cured by stand- 
ing at room temperatures, or by heating at 
temperatures up to 160° C. A completely 
insoluble and infusible lacquer is obtained, 
whose hardness and flexibility can be 
adjusted by variations in the amount. of 
aliphatic or aromatic components added. 
This process can only be applied when 
the reactive components do not pre- 
maturely react at room temperatures and 
cause the lacquer to gel. This pot life 
ot the lacquers can be increased by the 
use of certain stabilizers, or by the use 
instead of the original diisocyanates ot 
compounds which split at high tempera- 
tures to form diisocyanates. Such com- 
pounds include the bisphenylurethanes, the 
adducts of diisocyanates and malonic or 
acetoacetic ester, and others. These bound 
diisocyanates have unlimited pot life, but 
require higher curing temperatures, and 
the finished products may contain unde- 
sirable decomposition products. 

Advantages of the polyurethane lacquers 
are: (1) they can be cured at consid- 
erably lower temperatures than the Aliy- 
dal lacquers; (2) they have a wide range 
and variety of properties not often ob- 
tained with other lacquers; and (3) they 
display extraordinary adhesiveness to 
surfaces, high gloss, cold resistance, high 
electrical resistance, excellent pigment- 
binding power, and excellent resistance 
to water, weather, and solvents. Disad- 
vantages are the short pot life of finished 
solutions, the use of solvents free from 
hydroxyl groups and the complete ab- 
sence of water, and the sometimes pungent 
oder of tne low molecular weight di- 
isocyanates. 

Diisocyanates can also be used for 
moditying linseed oil. linseed oil can be 
esterified with the calculated amount of 
glycerol or trimethylolethane to make the 
diglyceride, and this material con iverted to 
a molecule containing four drying fatty 
acid groups by the addition of chloro- 
phenylene diisocyanate. Depending on the 
degree of esterification, oils with any 
desired viscosity can be prepared without 
undergoing the cooking process. These 
modified linseed oils have high drying 
rates, high elasticity, rapidly reach the 
state of water resistance, have high com- 
patibility, and do not thicken after mixing 
with basic pigments. Their only disadvan- 
tage is a somewhat low lightfastness. By 
use of this process it is possible to trans- 
form poor drying oils, such as blubber and 
other fish oils, into oils which dry rapidly 
and completely. 


Molded Plastics and Plastic Foams 


For the production of molded plastics, 
diisocyanates are mixed with polyhydroxy 
compounds in molar ratios, together with 
large amounts of fillers such as wood 
flour. The reaction takes place under heat 
and pressure, as with phenolic resins. Only 
slowly reacting diisocyanates with high 
melting points, such as those prepared 
from dianisidine and di-p-xylidinemethane, 
can be used to avoid premature reaction. 
Good results are obtained by combining 
these with a polyester containing many 
free hydroxyl groups, which has been pre- 
pared trom adipic acid and trimethylole- 
thane. 

\t temperatures of about 140-160° C 
and molding times of about 5-10 minutes, 
molded products are obtained which sur 
pass the cured phenolic pes tics in many 
respects, although somewhat more thermo- 
plastic at higher temperatures. Their main 
advantages are: high alkaline resistance; 
high electrical resistance (about 3-5 mil 
lion megohms) ; high are resistance, even 
when wet; much better flow than thi 
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phenolics; and high elasticity and impact 
strengtl ; 
Insoluble acetate rayon can be formed by 


use of diisocyanates. It is advisable to 
start with the bound diisocyanates men- 
tioned in connection with the polyurethane 





lacquers because cellulose acetate is spun 
from a solution of alcohol and acetone. 
When the rayon filaments are heated to 
130° C., these compounds regenerate 
s and completely 
‘ellulose chains. 

of high strength can be 
1 the polyurethane When 
vanate is mixed with a polyester 
| 1 dicarboxylic acid and a 
xy alcohol and containing free 
d carboxyl groups, reaction 
11 20° C. with the formation ot 
urethane and acid amide linkages and the 
splitting off of carbon dioxide. This causes 


cross- 



























the 2 s nce to ne like dough 
and harden as the cross-linking progresses. 
Besides ig high strength, ne: foams 
can be produced in any desired elasticity. 
They are considered highly superior to 
balsa wood and urea foams as structural 


naterials 
Rubber and Metal Adhesives 


field of rubber, diisocyan ates were 
copolymers containing hy- 





droxy] and to polyisobutylenes 
containing hydroxyl groups, in an attempt 
to replace the sulfur of vulcanization. 
Buna S itself was found to react with 
the diisocyanates, although the exact cause 

| determined. It 


of this reaction was not 
1, however, that these vul- 

adhered very strongly to the 
rts of the vulcanizing press, and 
velopment produced a bonding 
hich makes possible the attach- 
Buna to any surface, including 
t metals, porcelain, ete... with 
iit joints. Tests showed adhe- 
up to 80 kg/cem*, with failure 
the Buna itself and not in 
he diisocyanates prepared witl 
ine and ceaiaatiplataiilla» 

the trade names of 

and Vulkollan H, respective- 


for this purpose. These prod- 



















































ide possible the production of 
le bonded products, including tank 
a treads, witl the addition of 
nat 
Bas ‘ ess with soe la, 
the ~ s also. investi gated 
is ae adhes their he i: it 
Fain ssible d_ polyisobutylene 
felts r wood with a polvester as 
cement, and to bond thin sheets of vul 
canized fiber together into thick plates 
Cements can also be produced which are 
s oY metal -to-metal bonding. 
Phe lisocvanates also aided 1 
oduct la 1 izing a 
cupr: m rayot mit 
at a tye « . cid d 
\ illo ak a takes 
ir mixture of ¢ 
viene socvanate, y.y-diamidOpropylmeth- 
vlar nd any diamine as worked out 
WHI ved satis such use 
Persistol N, a com of Persistol 
\ (zirconium oxychloride) and Per- 
sist base B (paraffin emulsion), makes 
s 1 and wate r-repellent. 
does not le water ‘e after 
Lg he ocval 
tes ( 4 SSID ring 
es re at the ling 
st te ellient 1 l r1¢ n 
zine. S base is 1 ) 
tion, co , zirconium oxychlo- 
ride, some urea-formaldehyde resin (Kau- 
rit and a wax made from one mol of 
1.6-hexanediisocyanate and two mols of a 


mixture of C12 to C18 fatty acids. 


Raw Materials and Costs 


The intermediates required for the pro- 
duction of the urethanes are diamines, 
phosgene, glycols, and polyhydroxy com- 
pounds. For the production of the linear 
polyurethanes, mostly 1,4-butylene glycol 
and methyl-1,0-hexanediol are used. The 
intermediates for the diisocyanates are 
the corresponding aliphatic and aromatic 
diames which are converted into the 
diflsocyanates by reaction with phosgene. 
Among the straight-chain diamines, 1.6- 
hexamethylenediamine is easily available 
by hydrogenation of adiponitrile. Acrylo- 
nitrile adds another mol of hydrogen cy- 
anide in the aan of alkaline catalysts, 
and the resulting succinonitrile can be 
hydrogenated to give 1,4-diaminobutane 
several methods for the con- 
version of aliphatic diamines into diisocy- 
anates by means of phosgene addition. The 
lower members are distillable, but diisocy- 
anates eg two benzene rings are not 
distillable. However, after the reaction with 
nc they separate from the chloro- 
benzene in some cases practically quan- 
titatively. 

The cost of the polyurethanes will be 
about the same as that of the polyamides. 
Polyurethane leather can probably be mar- 
keted = than the competitive poly- 
amide brands. The production cost of the 
aromatic diisocyanates is such that even 
high-grade lacquers and molding com- 
pounds which contain only a small per- 
centage of diisocyanates will not be too 
expensive. 


There are 





High Acetyl Cellulose Acetate 
PPROXIMATELY 75% of the cel- 


lulose acetate now being sold to the 
plastics industry by Hercules Powder Co.. 
Wilmington, Del., is an improved type 
technically called high acetyl capes ace- 


tate. This improved plastic has gained 
wide acceptance because it possesses ex- 
cellent) dimensional stabilitv. making it 


suitable for a wider range of applications 
than the regular type. High acetyl cellu- 
lose acetate gets its name from its con- 
tent of 56° or higher of combined acetic 
acid, as sadisthen with approximately 53 
in standard prewar acetate. 

Tests have shown. th the heat and 
moisture resistance of 


plastics improve 


cellulose acetate 


as the percentage of cam- 
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bined acetic acid is increased. These prop- 
erties are also influenced by the type and 
amount of plasticizer used. In addition to 
possessing dimensional stability, high ace- 
tyl molded products are tough without 
being brittle, odorless, and resistant to 
many organic solvents, mineral, animal and 
vegetable oils, and gasoline. The improved 
plastic is being used for many molding 
applications, including toothbrush handles, 
doll heads, and housings for radios and 
electric motors. 





Polyethylene Prices Reduced 


AKELITE CORP., unit of Union 

Carbide & Carbon Corp., New York, 
N. Y¥., cut prices, effective June 2, on 
quantity lots of Bakelite polyethylene from 
53 to 49¢ a pound, and on colored com 
pounds based on this resin from 63 to 56¢ 
per pound. This reduction is the third 
made since mid-1942, bringing the new 
price level of polyethylene to a point 51° 
lower than it was at that time. 

The reduction in prices was made pos- 
sible by the steadily increasing production 
and use of polyethylene plastics. Developed 
during the war as a coaxial cable insula- 
tion for radar equipment, the material is 
now proving itself in many applications, 
including refrigerator and deep-freeze 
food bags, woven upholstery and_ ladies’ 
accessories, food bowls, tumblers, ice cube 
trays, coasters, cigarette cases, closures, 
liners, and gaskets. The plastic has also 
materially improved the construction of 
ultra- high-frequency wire cable. The mate- 
rial can be processed by conventional meth- 
ods for extrusicn, molding, fabricating 
into sheeting and film, and coating. 





Shipments and Consumption of 
Plastics and Resins 


HE following statistics represent the 

shipments and consumption, in pounds, 
of plastics and synthetic resins for the 
first quarter of 1947 and the yearly totals 
for 1946, as reported to the Bureau ot 
the Census, United States Department of 
Commerce, by 79 manufacturing compan 
ies and company departments. Data on 
synthetic resins for protective coatings 
are not included. 
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New Plasticizer 
P': ASTOFRIES 62, a new plasticizer 


for polyvinyl chloride, vinyl copoly- 
mer, cellulose acetate, cellulose acetobu- 
tyrate, nitrocellulose, and other resins and 
elastomers, is being marketed by Scheer 
Chemical Co., Inc., 60 E. 52nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. The material is charac- 
terized by its excellent thermal and ultra- 
violet stability, non-inflammability, non- 
volatility, and unusual electrical proper- 
ties. It has a melting point of 25° C., 
boiling point of 220° C. at 10 mm. pres- 
sure, specific gravity of 1.369, weight of 
11.5 Ibs./gal.. and a color rating of 500 
on the Hazen scale. 

Typical physical properties obtained by 
use of 55 parts Plastofries 62 and two 
parts of calcium stearate to 100 parts of 
resins are: tensile strength 3,700 psi., 
elongation 235%, set 29°, Shore hard- 
ness 97, modulus of 2350 psi. at 100 
elongation, and volatility of 4.0% after 
24 hours at 250° F. 

The plasticizer 1s particularly recom- 
mended for applications where non-inflam- 
mability, thermal and ultra-violet stability, 
and electrical properties are important. 
Where good flexibility or low tempera- 
ture properties are desired, the proportion 
ot Plastofries 62 to resin should be high- 
er than 55:100, or the product should be 
used in combination with other plasticizers 
having low temperature flexibility. Be- 
cause of its non-inflammability, Plasto- 
fries 62 is also of considerable interest 
for use as a plasticizer for nitrocellulose 
in the fabric coating industry. 





Acrylic Resin Prices Reduced 
A REDUCTION in the price of Lu- 


cite aerylic resin molding powder 
averaging approximately 1247 was = an- 
nounced on June 17 by the plastics de- 
partment, E. I. du) Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., Arlington, N. J. It was the 
second announcement within 48 hours by 
the company of a major price reduction in 
plastic molding powders, as a reduction 
in the price of polythene had been made 
earlier. : 

The Lucite reductions vary according to 
type and quantity. The previous price was 
85¢ a pound for all types in all quantities. 
In lots of 2,000 pounds or more which 
make up the bulk of — sales, the new 
schedule brings the price of clear, trans- 
parent injection and extrusion molding 
powder down to 70¢ a pound. One gen- 
eral-purpose type of compression molding 
powder is reduced to 70¢ a pound, and 
three others to 65¢ in these quantities. 
Colored molding powders, for stock stand- 
ard colors, are reduced to 75¢ a pound 
in lots of 5.000 pounds or more. 

\rnold E. Pitcher, general manager of 
the plastics department, explained that the 
price reductions were made possible by 
cost reductions resulting from process im- 
provements and = increased capacity and 
are in line with the company’s policy of 
seeking expanded use of products through 
sharing reduced costs 

A few days later Rohm & Haas Co., 
Philadelphia 5. Pa... announced © similar 
price reductions for its Plexiglas acrylic 
resin. molding powders. The new Plexi- 
elas prices, f.o.b. the company’s plant at 
Bristol, Pa., follow: Clear Resin: 1-199 
nounds, SV0¢ pe r pound; 200-999 pounds, 
72¢ per pound; 1,000-1,999 pounds, 71¢ per 
pound; 2,000 pounds and over, 70¢ per 
pound. Colored Resins: 1-199 pounds, $1 
per pound; 200-999 pounds, 83¢ per pound; 
1,000-4,999 pounds, 76¢ per pound; 5,000 
pounds and over, 75¢ per pound. 


Polystyrene Surface Finishes 


HE development of a successful line 

ot clear and colored surface finishes 
tor polystyrene plastics has been announced 
by the plastics division of Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co., Everett, Mass. These lacquers 
are reported to overcome the tendency 
of solvents Ps produce crazing in poly- 
styrene. The lacquers are available in both 
clear and pigmented forms, are resistant 
to oil, and furnish adequate protection to 
the polystyrene. They were developed to 
make possible the color coating of surfaces 
of clear moldings and to provide wipe-on 
colors for dials, trade marks, and decora- 
tions made trom the plastic. The lacquers 
can be sprayed on to the plastic surfaces 
and will dry rapidly to give a hard, ad- 
herent, mar-resistant, glossy finish suitable 
for use as an exterior coating. The wipe- 
on coatings for inlays are usually applied 
with a brush. 





Southern Ohio Group Outing 
(Continued from page 514) 


about 7:00 p.m., when a heavy rainfall 
practically flooded out the Group. No 
planned program of events was followed, 
other than a picnic lunch, although a 
variety of athletic sports equipment, in- 
cluding softballs, volley balls, basketballs, 
and horseshoe pitching, was available and 
in continuous use. A dozen gate prizes 
were distributed late in the afternoon. 
A golf tournament in which about 16 
miembers participated was held in the 
morning as a_ prelude to the outing. 
A good time was had by all the members 
at the outing, who expressed their appre- 
ciation to the committee in charge 








Successful N. Y. Group Outing 


OME 100 members and guests of the 

New York Rubber Group attended the 
annual outing on June 27 at Blasberg’s 
Grove, Hawthorne, N. J., scene of the 
preceding outing. As was the case last 
vear, the attractiveness and = spaciousness 
of the location evoked considerable ap- 
proval from the assemblage, which took 
advantage of perfect weather to part’ci- 
pate in the scheduled activities. 

Starting at about 1:30 p.m., the after- 
noon program was devoted to softball, 
boccie, horseshoe pitching, darts, and other 
contests. Following these sports, an ex- 
cellent shore dinner was served in a pa- 
vilion and was received with enthusiasm. 
The — was held to be highly success- 
ful, and due credit should go to Peter P. 
Murawski, of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., outing committee chairman 

After dinner, prizes in the form = of 
cigarettes and liquor were distributed to 
the contest winners. As in the past, soft 
ball proved to be the major attraction an 
Was conte ed by G. H. Provost, of United 
States Rubber Co. Two games were played 
with the teams led by F. M. Tolin, of R. 
T. Vanderbilt Co., Inc.. and G. N. Brunt, 
of Flintkote Co., emerging — victorious. 
Boccie, with J. H. Carroll, of R. E. Carroll 
Co., Inc., in charge. was also pepular. First 
place was won by the team of Schmidt and 
Hassett. Second place honors were taken 
by the team of N. L. Catton and S. W. 
McCune, both of du Pont, and third place 
went to the team of H. G. . khardt 
and M. R. Buffington, both of Lea Fabrics, 
Inc. The darts contest, conducted by M. 
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E. Lerner, of Rubber Age, saw first prize 
go to R. A. Stephens, of C. K. Williams 
& Co., and second prize to John Ryzowitz, 
of Okonite Co. In the horseshoe pitching 
contest, W. F. Lamela, of Okonite, who 
conducted the competition, vag won first 
prize; while F. B. Brugos, of U. S. Rubber, 
was runner-up. 

Unlike preceding years, golf did not 
form part of the outing’s activities. The 
group will hold a separate golf tourna- 
ment on August 5 at the Winged Foot 
Golf Club, Mamaroneck, N. Y., with 
arrangements in the hands of a committee 
headed by Jean H. Nesbit, of U. S. Rubber 
Reclaiming Co. 





Philadelphia Group Meeting 


= Philadelphia Rubber Group held 
dinner-meeting on May 16 at Kug- 
ler’s Restaurant, with some 72 members 
and guests attending. W. R. Smith and 
B. A. Wilkes, of Godfrey L. Cabot, Ince., 
spoke on “Recent Advances in Carbon 
Black Technology and Their Applica- 
tions to the Rubber Industry.” An article 
based on this talk appeared in our June 
issue (page 361) under the title of ‘Fur- 
nace Blacks—Present and Future.” 

The Group will hold its annual outing 
on September 12, with further particulars 
to be announced at a later date. The next 
regular meeting of the Group will be held 
on December 5 at Kugler’s Restaurant. 
T. T. MacConnell, of U. S. Rubber Re- 
claiming Co., resigned his office as Group 
secretary and has been replaced by W. F. 
Abbey, of Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 





Akron Group Outing 


HE annual outing of the Akron Rub- 

ber Group on June 20 included an after- 
noon golf tournament at the Turkeyfoot 
Golf Club and an evening dinner and prize 
drawing at Sandy Beach Park. Arrange- 
ments for the outing were made by Frank 
M. Andrews, assisted by Henry F. Palmer, 
the group’s secretary-treasurer, James F. 
Hand, Vernon K. Hitch, Mason Kirkland, 
and Roy H. Marston. 

\pproximately 215 members and guests 
participated in the golf tournament. Prizes 
for round shot between 74 and 79 strokes 





went to 19 contestants. The prize for long 
drive went to M. J. Rhoad; while W. B. 
Thompson was awarded the for the 
shortest drive. Low gross was won by 
John Cseh; high gross by F. J. Naples: 
and FE. A. Frank won the prize tor accuracy 
on the No. 9 hole. In addition to the 
normal hazards encountered by the golfers, 
the committee provided several of its own 
On the first hole, drivers were required to 
tee-off while standing in a washtub, and 
holing out on the last green was made 


11 
‘ckling 






somewhat uncertain by organized 


from L. V. Cooper. One of the highlights 
was an exhibition of power given by an 
unidentified member who teed ff and 
drove a ball out of sight, only to discover 
that the ball had been made of plaster 
and had exploded. 


attended by 541 members 
than 200 door prizes 


\t the dinner, 
and guests, more 
totaling nearly $2,500 in value were dis- 
tributed. Prizes ranged from a change of 
oil for an automobile to $50 merchandise 
awards and were made available through 
the courtesy of some 130 rubber and 
supplier companies. 











RUBBER WORLD 
NEWS of the MONTH 


Highlights— 


The “pipelines” to the consumers of 
rubber goods seem to have been filled 
by the record production rate of the 
rubber goods manufacturing industry 
during the last several months. Re- 
duced demand, particularly for tires, 
has resulted in price reductions on 
passenger-car tires and tubes of from 
10 to 20%. The overall production 
rate of the industry has therefore 
also been reduced. Vacation and in- 
ventory shutdowns during July will 
reduce output even further, but it is 
expected that sales of rubber products 
for the year 1947 will not be very 
much below sales for 1946. Slackening 
production of rubber goods in the 
United States has depressed the price 
of natural rubber still further to about 
14¢ a pound in late June. Consequently 


the demand and the price for natural 
rubber will be a major subject for 
discussion at a meeting of the inter- 
national Rubber Study Group held in 
Paris early in July. Present indications 
are that legislation on a long-term 
national policy for rubber will prob- 
ably be introduced in Congress in 
January, 1948. Two bills have been 
prepared, and a third is in the pro- 
cess of preparation, but the odds 
against their being considered by the 
present session of Congress are great. 
The Taft-Hartley Labor Union Con- 
trol Bill was passed over President 
Truman’s veto on June 23. The major 
labor organizations, including the 
URWA (CIO), immediately made 
plans for a discussion of the new law 
with their members and with manage- 
ment of the industries in which their 
members were the recognized bargain- 
ing agency. 





Tire Price Cuts Become General; Natural Rubber 
Price Trend Continues Downward; Industry 


Production Rate Lower 


Following reductions of more than 10% 
in the prices of passenger-car tires as an- 
1ounced during May by the country’s 
three largest mail-order companies, similar 
reductions were announced in June by 
Goodrich, Goodyear, U. S. Rubber, and 
Firestone. Dayton Rubber Co. had pre- 
ceded the Big Four in the tire price re- 
duction trend, and the Seiberling company 
followed with its reduction announced on 
Juve 16. Similar reductions were also an- 
non.iced by oil company distributers of 
passenger-car tires. 


The natural rubber market after its 
trend toward lower prices in May, held 
relatively steady during the first half of 
June and then resumed its downward 
trend during the last half of that month. 
Demand was limited as manufacturers of 
rubber goods, finding that their peak pro- 
duction rate of the last several months had 
pretty well filled the “pipelines” to the 
consumer and facing the traditional vaca- 
tion and inventory taking period of July, 
allowed their inventory of natural rubber 
to decline to a 30-day 


cases. 


supply in some 


Even before the seasonal summer lull 
arrived a decrease in production rate was 
reported for most branches of the rubber 
goods industry. The causes for the slow- 
down in industry activity wer multiple 
and sometimes different for the several 
livisions of the ‘industry. There was an 
apparent balance of supply and demand in 
tires and tubes, footwear, and soles and 
heels, and new or reri wed demand for the 
dependent 
e production of other 


retarded by material shortages. 


products of these divisions was 


ase in tl 





strikes. 

Meanwhile it seemed unlikely that long- 
term legislation on rubber would be intro- 
duced in the present session of Congress. 


\nother meeting of the international 
Rubber Study Group is scheduled for July 
in Paris and the result of the discussions 
at this meeting will undoubtedly have 
their effect on the formulation of future 
rubber legislation in the United States. 


Tire Price Cuts, Production, Etc. 


Late in May, Dayton Rubber announced 
a reduction of 2!2.¢ in the price of its 
tires to distributers. 

A general reduction in the retail list 
prices of The B. F. Goodrich Co. passen- 
ger-car tires and tubes was announced 
about June 1. A 6.00 by 16 Silvertown 
tire was reduced to $14.40 from $16.10 
excluding the federal excise tax. A similar 
reduction was made by the Hood, Miller, 
Diamond, and Brunswick tire divisions of 
the Goodrich company. Main factors for 
making a price reduction at this time were 
given as (1) expectation of increased 
manpower efficiency, (2) anticipated lower 
material costs, and (3) a forecast of con- 
tinuing relatively high levels of production 
and _ sales. 

On June 9 a downward readjustment 
of retail tire and tube prices was an- 
— by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 

The 6.00 by 16 Goodyear Deluxe tire 
price was the same as the Goodrich Silver- 
town, $14.40, excluding the federal excise 
tax. The tube for this-size tire was re- 
duced from $3.65 to $2.75, excluding tax. 
In the comment on these price revisions 
attention was called to the fact that the 
tire industry had achieved the unprecedent 
ed in reconverting to peacetime produc- 
t efficiently as to meet the demand 
for its products withn approximately 18 
months of the war’s end and to bring its 
prices back to approximately prewar levels 
or lower. 

\t about the same time United States 
Rubber Co. announced price reductions in 
its regular line of U. S. Royal automo- 
bile tires. The consumer list price of the 
6.00 by 16 tire was $14.40, excluding tax 





tion so 
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A few days later the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. announced its reduction in the 
retail prices of Firestone DeLuxe Champi- 
on passenger-car tires and tubes. Here 
again the 6.00 by 16 tire price was reduced 


to $14.40, excluding tax. It was pointed 
out that the public was now able to buy 
better than prewar tires at less than pre- 
war prices. 

The Seiberling Rubber Co. made its 
price reduction announcement on June 16 
and emphasized that the new schedule 
brings the price of the 6.00 by 16 tire 
down to a level 43¢ less than prewar. 

Atlas brand tires marketed by the vari- 
ous Standard Oil companies, including 
Standard of Ohio, Indiana, and California, 
were all reduced in price to the same 
$14.40 level for the 6.00 by 16 passenger- 
car size, during June. 

In many sections of the country tire 
retailers were lowering prices to a level 
under the new list price, if not directly, 
by means of generous allowances for old 
tires. 

The Rubber Manufacturers Association, 
Inc., in its regular monthly report on tire 
production, took the position that although 
tire inventories have increased in the past 
year, they are still below their normal 
prewar levels. Reporting on production, 
shipments, and inventories for the first 
four months of 1947, the Association said 
inventories had risen to 4,399,795 units in 
passenger-car tire sizes by April 30. A 
year ago manufacturers’ inventories in 
passenger-car tire sizes stood at 2,411,595 
units. Before the war manufacturers’ in- 
ventories normally ran from = seven to 
eight méllion units. 

The report (see the next page) covers 
only automotive pneumatic tires and tubes. 
It does not include solid tires or pneumatic 
tires for bicycles, motorcycles, agricul- 
tural, aviation, and industrial equipment. 

The Department of Commerce in its 
Rubber Industry Report for May pointed 
out that the production of automobile 
casings and inner tubes reached a new 
high rate in early 1947 with resultant 
signs that the shortage of tires is over. 
Manufacturers’ inventories increased in 
January from the December low and 
again increased in February, both in pas- 
senger and truck casings, and even more 
in inner tubes. Shipments declined some- 
what despite larger takings of tires for 
original equipment, and high exports. 
Shipments for replacement declined quite 
sharply. ; 

This decline is in line with 
trends at this period, but has as a_back- 
ground the fact that at the end of 1946 
the automobiles in use in the United 
States had a higher percentage of new 
rubber (tires produced or retreaded with- 
in the vear) than ever before in the history 
of the industry. The prospect for re- 
placement sales in the next vear or two 
depends on the durability under onerating 
conditions of the tires made during the 
past two years, it was said, | 
Further reports on the invest gations 
the House Small Business Subcommittee 
selling included a statement 
federal 


normal 


ot 


on retail tire 
by the subcommittee that the 
sovernment (Tustice Department and Fed- 
eral Trade Commission) has “failed to 
enforce the anti-trust laws to stop mono- 
polistic practices in the tire industrv. peat 
added that the committee has decided 


was 3 : ; 
situat on 1n 


tentatively to reexamine the 
\ueust before deciding whether to sponsor 
remedial legislation. 

The RMA in June also submitted a 
brief to the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee recommending the termination of 
the wartime excise tax on tires and tubes. 
The tire industry argued that tires and 
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CASING AND TUBE SHIPMENTS, 











Propuction, AND INVENTORY: APRIL, 1947; Marcu, 1947; First Four Montuts, 1947-1946 
1947 
> of Change 1946 
from First First 
Preceding Four Four 

Passenger Casings April Month March Months Months 
Original equipment shipments .......- 1,463,713 14 2 
Replacement shipments ....--+++eeeees 4,240,834 4,343,282 
Export shipments .....see cere eee eeee 154,617 152, 164 
Total shipments .....-e.ee cree reeerces 5,859,164 8.03 6, 370, 708 
PY GAMCUOR  c.2 4 ie «6:0: 6 (e090) 0160-6 50 00:4 0% 6,711 3.76 } 
Inventory end of month .......-.+-++- 139 25.08 
Truck and Bus Casings 
Original equipment shipments .....--- $30,391 
Replacement shipments ....--+e+--e+e- 822,06 
ae Ort “SHIPMIENES 5 5.55 s:8soe a one nines 161,804 ave 

ital shipments RN eh ree eu eae 1,414 7.05 3 
Japan ind I aa Mm np aad teeny Eo 1,622, 1.14 1,603,883 
Inventory end of month .........+...- 1,208,353 21.08 998,000 
Total Automotive Casings 
Original equipment shipments ........- 1,894,103 2,457,149 
Keplacement SHIPMENtS ..0. 0 sc escea ses 5,062,897 5,142,141 
Export shipments ........eeeeeeeeee 316,42 292,916 
fotal shipments ........-.es seer eceee 73,421 7.84 7,892,206 
PICEIONE oc sore ole a ions miwtela ye + oe pines e050 2 2.84 : »117 383 
Inventory end of month .......+eeee. 608,148 24.20 y502 5,608,148 3,411,704 
Passenger and Truck and Bus Tubes 
Original equipment shipments ......--- 1,89 2,460,010 8,409,079 2.879.711 
Repl: doile st shipments ...-.-cecccesccee 10,266 3,740,040 16,026,639 17,101,127 

“xport HPMENtS 2. .-cceseceseccecers 323,640 266,3 941,522 393,510 
T tal Pte ue Sore eR ERT OO 5,731,109 11.37 25,377,240 20,374,348 
PrGGUCtION «accede cere ee ces ee were 7,093,113 10.45 X Gs 31,143,631 21,498,823 

9,479,655 +17.76 8,049,894 9,479,659 4,263,352 


inventory end of montaA ......eeeeeee 


Nore: Cumuiative data on this report include 


idjustments made in prior months: 





tubes are a necessity and are essential to 
the worker and farmer alike in the earning 
of their livelihood, and that a tax levied 
against the essentials of life, whether they 
be food, clothing, and shelter, or tools 
necessary to their product.on and pro- 
curement, is unsound in principle, it was 
stated. 

Users of automotive vehicles paid $159,- 
QUU,000 in excise taxes on tires and tubes 
in 1946. The tax burden on the farmer 
and other operators of trucks is even 
higher than on the ordinary motorist, it 
was added. These expenses represent an 
additional and substantial tax upon the 
transportation of goods, in addition to 
other taxes already levied upon such 
transportation. It is on the grounds of the 
burden imposed upon tools essential to 
our basic economy that the rubber tire 
manufacturing industry opposes excise tax 
on tires and tubes and contends in principle 
that it contravenes the historic precepts 
of taxation under normal economic condi- 
tions. 

The industry recognizes that these taxes 
were resorted to in times of both domestic 
and international emergency to raise 
urgently needed revenues, and its manu- 
facturers aided in the prompt and economic- 
al collection of these taxes. Now, how- 
ever, the fiscal requirements of the gover- 
ment are far below their wartime peak. 
For this reason, the industry believes that 
the times and existing economic cond tions 
demand that the excise tax on tires and 
tubes should be terminated if circumstances 
permit, but that in any event they should 
be reduced and modified to correct the 
inequity between these taxes and taxes on 
other automotive parts and accessories, 
the report concluded. 

The National Association of Independent 
Tire Dealers also sent a statement to the 
House Ways and Means Committee urg- 
ing the removal of the excise tax. 

Obviously the period of greater competi- 
tion, particularly in the tire field, has 
begun somewhat earlier in the postwar 
period than had been anticipated. This 
situation dogs much to expla‘n the equally 


unexpected slump in the price of natural 
rubber, which several months ago manu- 
facturers of rubber insisted would 
rise spectacularly once a iree market in 
rubber was resumed in the United States. 


LO6 rds 


The Natural Rubber Price Drop and the 
Paris Study Group Meeting 


The price of natural rubber on both the 
New York and other markets remained 
relatively stable around 16 to 17¢ a pound 
during the first half of June, but during 
the second half dropped two or three more 
cents a pound. Demand was low as manu- 
facturers of rubber goods allowed their 
inventories of natural rubber to drop 
well below the Rubber Order R-1 maxi- 
mum of 90 days’ supply, apparently hoping 
for even lower prices to offset the lower 
tire prices forced upon them by the advent 
of prewar competition in this field. 

W. S. Lockwood, on his return from 
a recent trip to Europe, writing in his 
June Rubber Report under the heading 
of “Background of the Paris Study Group 
Meeting,” referred to the meeting of the 
International Rubber Study Group in 
Paris, France, in July, and said that this 
meeting has the opportunity of clearing 
the air on both sides of the Atlantic and 
gives renewed emphasis to the fact that 
the best way to solve international prob- 
lems is to sit down around a table and 
listen to the other fellow. 

An announcement of this Paris meeting 
stated that invitations had been sent to 
all members of the United Nations who 
have an interest in the problem of rubber 
and that it was expected that 15 or more 
countries would send representatives. An 
effort will be made, the statement said, 
to work out plans for dealing with rubber 
surpluses and for possible stabilization of 
prices through curtailment of production. 

The American delegation to the Paris 
Study Group meeting is headed by Donald 
DD. Kennedy, of the State Department. 
Other government representatives are Rear 
Admiral Brainer, of the Navy Department, 
Everett G. Holt, of the Department of 
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Commerce, H. C. 

S. Embassy in 
H. Alexander, 
ment. Industry 
W. Litchfield, 


Bugbee, attaché at the 
London, and George 
also of the State Depart- 
representatives include: P. 

Goodyear ; George M. Tis- 


dale, U. S. Rubber; J. Ward Keener, 
Goodrich; Howard W. Jordan, Pennsyl- 
vania Rubber Co.; and A. L. Viles, RMA, 


Mr. Lockwood in his report stated that 
he had visited with rubber producers in 
London, Paris, and Amsterdam and _ that 
many of these producers seemed to him to 
hold the following misconceptions: (1) 


that synthetic rubber is less good, quality- 
wise, than it really is; (2) that it is more 
unlikely than it really is that a_ better 


polymer than the present GR-S will be 
developed in the next few years; (3) that 
U 5. A. buyers have organized a “buyers’ 
strike” to drive the rubber price to a 
rulnous-for-the-plantation-indus try level. 

In turn, it was said that many people on 
this side of the Atlantic appear to hold 
certain misconceptions along the following 
lines, also: (1) that the producers wish. at 
Paris, to drive for U. S. participation in 
a regulation agreement in 1947: (2) that 
the producers are plann.ng to develop a 
close. British-Dutch-French prewar model 
restriction plan if the United States is not 
willing to participate in an ITO type of 
regulation agreement; (3) that the pro- 
ducers want to undersell synthetic and 
kill it as an effective competitor for natu- 
ral rubber if they cannot accomplish the 
same purpose ie international poli- 


i 


tical wrangling. 

Mr. Lockwood stated that he did not 
think the areas of disagreement between 
producer and manufacturer, or their re- 


spective governments, are so wide that good 


will on both sides cannot bridge the gap. 
He said that no regulation agreement 
should be necessary through the end of 
1948, and probably well into 1949, 

The opinion Was expressed that we are 
approaching the stage when the United 
States should discuss its willingness to 
purchase for stockpile very substantial 
quantities of rubber, for delivery through- 
out 1948, at prices to be negotiated by the 
government authorities concerned, but to be 
purchased through private channels. In 
the more immediate future, however, the 
producing industry would take as evidence 
of American good faith a relaxation ot 
end-use consumption regulations of natural 
rubber in the third quarter of 1947 so that 
any increase could be fully effective in the 


fourth quarter. The price and supply 
picture Warrants such action as soon as 
feasible, it was concluded. 

_It is understood that the Rubber Divi- 
sion of the Department of Commerce, now 


charged with administering Rubber Order 
: y Bite . 

R-1, is considering a change from the 
approximately 50/50 natural-synthetic ratio 


to a 60° natural and 40°: synthetic ratio 
for either the third or fourth quarter of 
1947. The decision on buying for the 


now in the hands of 
ce Committee 
Munitions Board, 


government stockpile, 
the Rubber Industry 
of the oping 
seems likely to be delayed until after the 
Paris Study Group meeting, at 
Therefore support of the sagging natural 
rubber market by an increase in buying 
by the United States during July and 
August is not likely, unless manufacturers’ 
inventories get extremely low. 

\s far as the United States is concerned 
actions here contributing 


least 





to the continue i 


decline in the price of natural rubber 
were: (1) achievement of balance Meacach 
supply and demand for tires somewhat 
earlier than expected; (2) management 


of rubber goods manufacturing 
decision that both a seasonal and consumer 
resistance lull in demand for rubber pro 


compe ini s 








ducts had developed, and there was no 
need of high level buying of natural rubber 
in the semgree future. 

Anoth ontributing cause tc the de- 
cline was ‘th e lack of understanding in the 
Far East by local dealers in rubber of the 


action by Congress in passing the Craw- 






ford Bill whi continued — specification 
and inventory controls on the rubber goods 
1 ufacturers and therefore limited their 





s of natural rubber. 





Industry Production Rate Lower 


it is extremely difficult to ob- 
tain even a general estimate of the pro- 
duction rate of the rubber goods manu- 
[ industry until two or three 
months after a given month's production 
] Mesa selly are that 





vas been completed, 








June the overall industry pro- 
duction rate declined significantly. Accord- 
ing to one report, the present inventory 
of tires in manutacturers’, distributers’, 


and dealers’ hands is so substantial that 
lack of storage space is beginning to be- 
come an industry problem. Tire price cuts 
have followed, and the slackening of 
tire demand affects production. Layoffs in 
the tire manufacturing plants are taking 
place, slowed somewhat by the prospect of 
the regular vacation period in July. 

In the production of footwear and soles 
and new, plants in some sections of the 
country are operat-ng at a relatively high 
rate, but in others the rate is quite low. 
Plants supplying soles and heels for the 
jobbing or dealer field have reduced pro- 
duction since these consumers are heavily 
stocked. Plants supplying soles and heels 
to shoe manufacturers in some cases have 
continued to operate at a good rate. The 
production rate throughout the footwear 
and sole and heel branches of the industry 
is probably between 50 and 75° of 
capacity. 

No estimates of the production rate of 
the mechanical goods and general sundries 
branches of the industry could be obtained, 
but it can probably be assumed that 
they have “ms, felt the effect of the general 
ne in business activity and have re- 
duced their output in proportion. 

The production of reclaimed rubber is 
reported to have dropped during the past 
nonth by virtue of the slowdowns in the 

automotive industries. In the 

the tormer, reduced tire pro- 
the partial change-over to the 
of white sidewall tires, inven- 
vacation shutdowns, and strikes 
of the plants making automotive 
r goods have all done their part to 
‘¢ the demand for reclaimed rubber. 
t f is levelling off from the 
rate the rubber 

ustry had attained during the first 
alf of 1947, the outlook for the future is 
such that sales for the vear 1947 are ex- 
bout equal to those for 1946. 
“xpansion of non-tire lines and a consider- 


pre duction of goods 












goods 





pects dto bea 


able increase in the 
when this type of material is 
should provide for 
activity after the 


volume, 


‘eee 1 1 
nigi level 





tical data on rubber consumption, 
. and inventory, as supplied for 
y the Department of Commerce, 
iven below. In the statistical section 
complete table of statistics 
on rubber will be found for the month 
of January, 1947. This table (page 574) 
will be < feature of future issues 
as soon as we have caught up with 
currently available data, all such figures 
will be presented in the statistics section 
instead of in the “News of the Month.” 
Consumption 
natural, 44,175 long tons; 





oft this issue 





figures for April follow: 
(‘neluding 800 


tons dry weight of latex) GR-S, 43,811; 
neoprene, 3.470; Butyl, 6,983; nitrile types, 
345 tons. Total consumption of natural 
and synthetic rubber was 98,784 long tons. 

New supply and production of these 
rubbers totaled: natural, 55,464 long tons 
(including 41 tons dry weight of latex); 
GR-S, 39,217; neoprene, 3,103; Butyl, 
7,284; nitrile type, 517. 

Stocks on hand at the end of April 
were reported as: natural, 292,101 long tons 
(including 4,882 tons dry weight of latex) ; 
GR-S, 86,953; neoprene, 6,994; Butyl, 
18,967 : nitrile types, 3,639. 

In connection with rubber consumption, 
H. B. McCoy, director of the Office of 
Materials Distribution, Department of 
Commerce, announced on June 5 the is- 
suance of a Department order curtailing 
consumption of natural rubber latex by the 
Goodyear company by 500,000 pounds over 
the coming five months. The cutback 
was ordered following a violation by 
Goodyear of R-1. Goodyear officials ad- 
mitted that the company had diverted a 
net total of more than 500,000) pounds ot 

atural rubber from the manufacture of 
aes for which its consumption had 
been authorized and had consumed the 
latex in the manufacture of unauthorized 
foamed latex products. The company also 
admitted that in its application for authori- 
ty to consume natural rubber latex it had 
specified that certain quantities were re- 
quired for tire cord dip, but that actually 
no latex was used for this purpose. Good- 
vear stated that it did not desire to contest 
the fact of the violation and agreed to the 
issuance of the order. 

Mr. McCoy pointed out that natural 
rubber latex was still in short supply and 
that it is consequently of the highest im- 
portance that rubber manufacturers, large 
and small alike, who use this material 
should conduct their operations strictly in 
compliance with Rubber Order R-1. 

“T am encouraged to believe,” he added, 
“that we shall have the full cooperation 
of the rubber industry in the administra- 
tion of this important order.” 


Rubber Legislation Delayed 


The major activity in the formulation of 
long-term rubber legislation continued to 
be centered in the subcommittee of the 
House Armed Services Committee headed 
by Rep. Paul Shafer, of Michigan, and 
the Army-Navy Munitions Board. The 
framing of the rubber program is now the 

subject of Congressional subcommittee 
meetings, questionnaires, industry advisory 
committee meetings, and research projects. 
Nevertheless odds are against the passage 
of a law establishing a national long-term 
rubber program during the present session 
ot ( er 

Clark Harrison, president of the Bloom- 
bianilade Rubber Co., Chester, Pa., in his 
reply to one of Representative Shater’s 
questionnaires, suggested a tariff. on im- 
ports of natural rubber and _ setting the 
figure of the yearly consumption of syn 
thetic rubber at 100,000 long tons aua.ri- 
mum. Mr. Harrison took position that 
both natural and synthetic rubbers were 
manutactured products, and that since we 
provide tariff protection for other domes- 
tic industries against imports from abroad 
where labor costs are lower, we should 
provide tariff protection for the American 
vuthetic rubber industry. In this way the 
eoet of synthetic rubber would always be 
Toss at the buyers’ factory, and the manu- 
facturer of rubber goods would always 
have an incentive for its use. The increased 
natural rubber would be preferable 
to the compulsion of the government in 
requiring the use of synthetic rubber. Mr 
Harrison believes. Also he suggested that 


cost of 
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the tariff be refunded to the rubber goods 
manutacturer to the extent of the products 
exported in competition with rubber prod- 
ucts manufactured and sold in foreign 
countries from lower-cost natural rubber. 
The objection of the higher cost of domes- 
tic rubber products to the American con- 
sumer was considered of minor importance 
in view of the necessity of obtaining the 
maximum of revenue for payment of the 
large public debt, and the tariff on nat- 
ural rubber would also aid in this effort. 

It is reported that two bills on rubber 
policy have been drafted and that a third 
is being prepared. Both bills now before 
the House include “specification control” 
as a means of protecting the American 
synthetic rubber industry. One bill by 
Representative Crawford of Michigan, in 
addition, calls for the formation of a 
National Rubber Council composed of the 
Secretaries of St: ate, War, Navy, and 
Commerce, the Federal Loan Administra- 
tor, and a sixth member, the chairman, to 
be appointed by the President. The other 
bill. proposed by the Army-Navy Muni- 
tions Board would require the use of one- 
third synthetic rubber and two-thirds nat- 
ural rubber by the American rubber goods 
industry. 

A sub-group of the Army-Navy Muni- 
tions Board under W. J. Sears, director 
of the rubber division of the Department 
of Commerce, is working on details of a 
long-term specification control system. A 
suggested plan for the study of these prob- 
lems is given in an article by Mr. Sears 
in this issue of India RusBeER Wor tp. 

Representative Shafer was reported as 
being critical of the Army-Navy Muni- 
tions Board proposals. He stated that the 
rubber industry could not live with too 
many specifications and he was not. in 
favor of the creation of a big permanent 
rubber bureau. 


Labor Relations News 


The biggest news for the rubber indus- 
try and all other industries during June 
was the final passage over President Tru 
man’s veto of the Taft-Hartley Labor Bill. 
It was indicated that the CIO. national 
union planned to request joint conferences 
soon with management in the steel, rub- 
ber, automobile, electrical, and other in- 
dustries in an attempt to arrive at an 
in aig of the workings of this new 
labor law. The Goodyear company and. the 
local URWA union in Akron, O., are 
trying out a new method of industri 1 rela- 
tions in attempting to settle grievances 
at the foreman-worker level. A six-week 
strike at the plant of the Goodvear Air- 
craft Corp. in Akron was settled in mid 
June, and an 11!¢-an-hovr wage increase 
granted. There was a one-day wk stop- 
page at the Akron plant of the Goodrich 
company when 30 tire builders walked out 
in a dispute over standard work rates for 
making white sidewall tires. 


The Ta‘t-Hartley Bill 


The Taft-Hartley Labor Bill, which be- 
came law on June 23. according to the 
several summaries published the next day 
includes the following provisions effec 
tive at once: 

The government can obtain 80-day in 
junctions against strikes endangering the 
national health and _ safety. 

Damage suits may be filed against unions 
for breach of contract, jurisdictional 
strikes, and secondary boycotts. 

New union welfare funds can be estab- 
lished only for purposes specified in the 
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law and only if employers participate in 
their administration. 

New contracts can provide for the check- 
oft of union dues only with the voluntary 
consent of individual workers. 

Unions cannot spend money or make 
contributions in connection with political 
campaigns for federal othces. 

Additional provisions effective in 60 days 
include : 

Foremen are excluded from the guar- 
anteed collective bargaining rights ot the 
Wagner Act. 

Unions become subject to charges of un- 
fair labor practices for coercion of em- 
ployes, refusal to bargain, and other of- 
Tenses. 

Jurisdictional strikes and secondary boy- 

‘otts are forbidden and can be enjoined at 
the request of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 

Closed shop provisions are barred in new 
contracts. 

Union shop provisions are allowed in 
new contracts only if favored by a major- 
ity of a plant's employes in a vote con- 
ducted by the NLRB. 

Neither unions nor employers are al- 
lowed to terminate a contract without a 
60-day notice; a strike or lockout is barred 
until after the 60-day period. 

Both employers and employes are given 
greater latitude in asking for NLRB elec- 
tions to determine whether a union must 
be recognized or decertified. 

Unions must file detailed reports on 
finances and internal affairs with the 
Labor Department. 

Officials in unions seeking NLRB recog- 
nition must file affidavits disclaiming mem- 
bership in the Communist party or groups 
favoring overthrow of the government by 
force. 

The NLRB must revamp its structure 
along specified lines to divorce prosecu- 
ting and quasi-judicial functions. 

Other items having effective dates de- 
pending on special circumstances and in 
most cases differing from each other in 
such dates are: 

Closed and union shop requirements of 
contracts now in force remain effective 
until the agreements expire. Any closed 
or union shop contracts signed within the 
next 60 days cannot remain in force for 
more than one year. 

Union welfare funds established before 
January 1, 1946, are exempt. 

Restrictions do not apply to existing dues 
checkofi requirements or welfare funds 
now in operation until current contracts 
expire on or before July 1, 1948, which- 
ever is earlier. 

It was announced from Washington, on 
June 25, that a meeting of the CIO nation- 
al executive board would be held on 
June 27 to consider the new situations in 
labor-management relations and contracts 
brought about by the Taft-Hartley Law. 
The AFL also planned similar conterences 
at ap the same time. 

In the rubber industry the URWA exe- 
cutive pte held meetings in June devyo- 
ted to the study of the new labor law, and 
a booklet explaining the law had been 
prepared for distribution in advance of 
the actual passage over the President's 
veto. 


Akron Labor News 


Under the new working-conditions con- 
tract effective at the Akron plants of the 
Goodyear company on June 1, manage- 
ment representatives and representatives 
of the local URWA union first got to- 
gether to reexamine the agreement and 
come to definite understanding on the in- 
terpretation of the new contract. These in- 
terpretations were passed along to union 


committeemen and company supervisors 
and now it is hoped many grievances can 
be worked out directly at the foreman- 
worker level, it was stated. If the agree- 
ment does not have a provision dealing 
with a certain type of grievance, it will be 
processed through a new six-step grievance 
procedure. 

A. six-week strike of 1,900 production 
workers of Goodyear Aircraft was ended 
June 12 when the local UAW union 
voted to return to work and accept the 
company’s offer of an 11!4¢-an-hour wage 
increase and other Union 
members voted to return to work over the 
objections of their officers and executive 
committee. Union officers were insisting 
on agreement on several clauses not in- 
cluded in the final settlement. 

There was a one-day strike of 30 tire 
builders at the tire plant of the Goodrich 
company on June 21 as a result of a dis- 
pute over standard work rates for white 
sidewall tires. The strike was not author- 
ized, and after a meeting of the strikers 
and officials of the local URW A union, 
the strikers returned to work and agreed 
to submit the dispute to arbitration. 


concessions. 
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Canadian Labor News 


Strike votes were ordered tor the local 
unions of the URWA in Canada when the 
wage increase demand of 20¢ an hour ot 
the unions resulted in an offer of an in- 
crease of only 5¢ an hour. L. S. Buck- 
master, president of the international 
URWA union, visited Ontario to discuss 
the situation and aid in the negotiations. 

The local union at the New Toronto, 
Ont., plant of the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., voted acceptance ot a wage 
increase ranging from 9é¢ to 16¢@ an hour 
during June, removing the danger of a 
strike at that plant. 

A new collective labor agreement pro- 
viding work adjustments for 1,000 em- 
ployes of the British Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Lachine, P. Q., was signed by officials of 
the firm and the Rubber Workers Feder- 
al Union, local 214, last month. The con- 
tract reduces the work week from 50 to 
45 hours and maintains the same take- 
home pay. Improvements in the vacation 
pay plan, seniority and grievance proce- 
dure, and changes in methods of determin- 
ing time standards also are included. 





EASTERN AND 


Textile Exposition 


The first International Exposition of 
Textile, Trimmings and Factory Equip- 
ment was held on June 2 to 14 at the 
Grand Central Palace, New York, N. Y. 
An estimated attendance of 35,000 viewed 
the exhibition, open to the trade on June 
2 to 7, and to the general public from 
June 10 to 14. Weavers and converters 
displayed their latest designs in fabrics on 
the first and second floors of the building ; 
manufacturers of textile machines and 
equipment occupied most of the third 
floor, and the fourth floor was given over 
to foreign manufacturers of textile and 
apparel, with notably heavy representation 
from the Italian and French industries 

American Viscose Corp. had an exhibit 
showing the production of viscose rayon 
yarn by means of a model spinning ma- 
chine. In the display the heavy, 
like viscose solution was forced through 
a thimble-like platinum spinnerette contain- 
ing 490 holes. As the fine streams of vis- 
cose solution left the spinnerette, thes 
entered an acid bath which coagulated 


molasses- 








Model Viscose Rayon Yarn Spinning Ma 


chine Displayed by American Viscose Corp. 


at Textile Exposition 


SOUTHERN 


them into rayon filaments which were 
combined to form a yarn of 1100 denier, 
the weight used in tire cord. The model 
equipment was also exhibited at the Amer- 
ican Home Economics convention in St. 
Louis, late in June. 

The textile chemicals department ot 
Monsanto Chemical Co. featured Resloom 
in its display of textile-treating chemicals. 
Other chemicals for use in textiles were 
also shown by the textile resin department 
of American Cyanamid Co. The National 
Aniline Division of Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp. featured the detergent Naccon- 
ol NR in its exhibit of textile dyes, colors 
organic detergents, wetting-out 


agents, 
and wet finishing agents. 





Rubber Corp. of America, 274 Ten 
Evek St., Brooklyn 6, N. Y., through 
President W. Merton has announced that 
R C Products, Inec., will take over the 
business that Rubber Corp. has been con- 
peal in fine waterproof products. in- 

ding infants’ wear, rainwear, house- 
cad aprons, notions, and bathine appar- 
cl. President of the new concern is Miss 


Dorothy M. Rice, who conducted Rubber 
Corp.'s. sundries department, manufactur- 
ing and merchandising these products for 
many vears. Mr. Merton further reports 
that association and cooperation between 
the two firms will be of the very closest 
nature, and R C’s requirements of water- 
proof materials will be supplied by Rub 
ber Corp. of America 

War Assets Administration, \Vashine 
ton, D. C., in its recent listings of sii 


property tor sale included: telephone and 
telegraph wire and cable: automotive ser 
vice kits including a hydraulic tire spread- 
er, a truck tire vulcanizer, and a tire 
chain tool; 161,000 feet of plastic tubing: 
35,000 gallons of protective stripping com- 
pound ; 17,000 pounds of litharge: and 19.- 
OQOU pounds of neoprene. 
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Personnel Changes at du Pont 


Expanding activities of the rubber chem- 
icals division of E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. Inc., Wilmington, Del., have 
led to several changes and additions in per- 
sonnel, in the Wilmington «tice, in the 
laboratories, in branch offices, and in the 
xport secuon. Demands tor synthetic rub- 
ber and rubber chemicals have increased 
since the war. he — said the 
personnel changes would broaden research 
and technical service and supplement sales 
staffs. The following men have joined the 
rubber chemicals ieksinn: ; 

Harry McCollum is working with the 
compounding group at the du Pont 


tire ( 
Rubber Laboratory, Deepwater — Point 
a ie He spent several years with the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., first in the 
\kron headquarters, then as chief chemist 





in the Bombay, India, plant, returning to 
\kron several years later. He joined du 
Pont in May of this year. Mr. McCollum 
received his B.S. degree in chemistry from 
Cornell University in 1939. 
Richard W. Malcomson recently joined 
Wilmington office to engage in sales 








the : 
promotion. Upon graduation from Colum- 
bia Uni versity he was employed by Good- 
vear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, where he 
‘vorked on compounding mechanical goods. 

Joseph Fuller is a member ot the rub- 
ber laboratory staff at the C hambers 


Works, Deepwater Point, specializing in 
vire and cable compounding. He came 
he company on November 18, 1946, 
from the General Cable Corp., Rome, 
N. Y.. which he had joined in 1940. 

The following major shifts in personnel 
also have been announced: 

Americus Woodward has been trans- 
ferred from the Ponsol color laboratory 
at the Chambers Works to the rubber 
laboratory, where he will specialize in 
latex compounding and service work. 

Wallace Mackinnon, a tire compounder 
at the rubber laboratory for the past two 
years, has been transferred to the Wil- 
mington office for sales analysis and mar- 
ket research. On getting his B.S. degree 
in chemistry from the University of Akron 
in 1924, he became a chemist for the 
Racine Horseshoe Tire Co., Racine, Wis. 
In July, 1926, he joined the Miller Rub- 
ber Co. as an analytical chemist and a 
vear later went to The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, as a member of the tire com- 
pounding group. Two years later he be- 
came factory-laboratory liaison chemist 
for the Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., Cum- 
berland, Md. ie July, 1935, Mr. Mackin- 
non became development compounder and 
plant chief chemist for the Armstrong 
Cork Co., moving to the Acushnet Proc- 
ess Co.. New Bedford, Mass., in October, 
1943, where he served as factory control 
chemist until he joined du Pont on Septem- 
ber 17, 1945. 

Russell Kurtz has been assigned to sales 
work in the New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and Marvland area. He became a chem- 
ist at du Pont’s Jackson laboratory on 
obtaining his Ph.D. from Notre Dame 
University in 1942. He was _ transferred 
to the rubber laboratory on May 1, 1946, 
as a research chemis 

W. H. Avscue, well known in the east- 
ern territory, has been transferred to the 
Akron office to handle a number of im- 
portant accounts throughout Ohio and 
the Midwest. He joined du Pont as a 

ist in the rubber laboratory after re- 





( 





vit his master’s degree in chemical 
engineering from North Carolina State 
in 1935. He went into sales work in 1943. 
Paul Hartsfield has been transferred 


from the rubber laboratory at Deepwater 
Point to the Akron laboratory, where he 
will continue his work on latex com- 


pounding. He has been connected with the 
company since October 10, 1940, when he 
joined the Jackson laboratory staff. He 
went to the control laboratory of the 
fine chemicals division on his return to du 
Pont from several years in war _ plants, 
being transferred to the Rubber Labora- 
tory on October 1, 1945. 

Among the changes in the export. sec- 
tion are: 

Pieter Ottenhoff, rubber technologist, 
who sailed May 14 to take up residence in 
Europe. He will travel extensively pro- 
viding technical service to users of neo- 
prene and rubber chemicals. He was 
bern in Java, but received his technical 
education in the Netherlands. He joined 
the Sugar Factory at Halfweg in the 
Netherlands on obtaining his chemical en- 
gineering degree from the technical school 
at Delft, Holland. He became a member 
ot du Pont’s staff in The Hague in 1936 
as a rubber technologist and worked in the 
European field until war broke out, when 
he joined the rubber laboratory staff on 
January 2, 1941. 

Emanuel S$. Voutetakis left June 21 
for a five months’ visit to rubber com- 
panies in Europe. He joined the Industrial 
Tape Corp., New Brunswick, N. J., in 
1943 on graduation from Rutgers Univer- 
sity with a B.S. degree in chemistry. From 
April, 1944, to October, 1946, he was an 
officer in the U. S. Navy. He came to 
du Pont on his release from the Navy, 
to join the rubber chemicals sales force. 

Robert DePuy has been transferred 
trom the rubber laboratory to Wilmington 
tor technical sales work. Although born 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., he lived for 13 vears 
in Germany and Italy, returning to the 
United States for preparatory schooling. 
He joined Goodyear for mechanical goods 
development on his graduation from Pur- 
due University in 1942, with a B.S. degree 
in chemical engineering. He came to du 
Pont in November, 1946. 


New Consulting Service 


James H. Boyd, until recently eastern 
representative in research and development 
for Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, 
Okla., has opened offices at 250 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y., as a chemical consul- 
tant on technical and economic problems. 
He will specialize in the economic ap- 
praisal of chemical markets, patents, and 
projects in petroleum hydrocarbons, chem- 








James H, Boyd 
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icals, and emulsion polymerization. His 
knowledge of the economics of petro- 
leum hydrocarbons, petroleum chemicals, 
and synthetic rubber stems from 18 vears’ 
experience with Atlantic Refining, du 
Pont, Phillips Petroleum, and Hycar in 
the petroleum, chemical, and synthetic rub- 
ber industries. 

Dr. Boyd joined Phillips in 1939 and 
was assigned to Hycar Chemical Co. on 
its formation in 1940. There he supervised 
raw material procurement for synthetic 
rubber and conducted process cost and 
market studies. Later for Phillips he or- 
ganized the work on chemical market re- 
search and development. 

As technical adviser, Dr. Boyd assisted 
in the negotiations leading to the govern- 
ment sponsored Rubber Reserve patent 
pools on styrene, butadiene, and copoly- 
merization. Since 1940 he served on Rub- 
ber Reserve technical committees on syn- 
thetic rubber polymerization. He also 
worked with the Bureau of Explosives in 
developing procedures for the handling 
and transportation of butadiene. At the 
same time he worked with government 
officials in Washington on equipment. pri- 
orities and material allocations for syn- 
thetic rubber and for petroleum chemicals. 

He holds United States patents on gas- 
oline manufacture. naphthalene purifica- 
tion, solvent extraction of lubricating oils, 
mercaptan scrubbing, cyclopentanone syn- 
thesis, extractive distillation of diolefins. 
thiophene synthesis, and motor fuel im- 
provements. 

Dr. Boyd is a member of The American 

In istitute of Chemical Engineers, The Am- 
erican Chemical Society, the executive 
committees of The Technical Seryice As- 
sociation and of The Chemical Market 
Research Association, the Chemists’ Club 
(New York), Phi Beta Kappa, and Delta 
Kappa Epsilon. He was chairman of 
the Symposium on Organized Comme rcial 
Chemical Development held in New York 
last December, and he has served on A. 5. 
T. M. and other technical committees. 
_ After graduation from Kenyon ( College 
in 1924, he did graduate work in chemi- 
cal engineering at Massachusetts Institute 
ot Technology, receiving the S.M. in 1926 
and Se.D. in 1930. 


McCreary Makes Neoprene Tires 


Neoprene now is introduced in a pre- 
mium-quality passenger-car tire by Me- 
Creary Tire & Rubber Co., Indiana, Pa. 
Du Pont and McCreary technicians have 
worked together for more than two vears 
in the perfection of these tires. 

“Neoprene tires are a modern miracle 
of science”, says Harry C. McCreary, 
president of the company. ‘Comparative 
tests show clearly that this Neoprene 
Triple Service Tire will outwear ordinary 
rubber by more than 100%. This longer 
life is due to neoprene’s greater resistance 
to heat which permits a 60° thicker 
tread.” 

It is evident that this new tire will pro- 
vide greater safety because of its unique 
tread design of vertical and longitudinal 
slits. Engineers say this tread “squeegees” 
the pavement dry when brakes are applied 
to effect faster stopping without skidding. 

Du Pont technicians po‘nt out that this 
synthetic rubber does not channel crack, 
chip, or radial crack—eliminating the pos- 
sibility of exposing the tire carcass to de- 
structive moisture, often the cause of tire 
failure. 

McCreary also reported that these tires 
are rolling off the production lines in four 
popular sizes. However distribution is still 
limited to dealers east of the Mississippi. 
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Manhattan Rubber Division, Raybes- 
tos- Manhattan, Inc., Pascsaic, N. J., at the 
third annual dinner of the Manhattan P1- 
oneers on May 25 at Mountain View, 
N. J., honored 59 new 25-year employes. 
The dinner, attended by more than 500 
Pioneers and their wives or husbands, also 
honored those veteran workers entering 
new five-year groups. The new Pioneers 
were presented by Personnel Manager 
Dennis J. Fenelon and received — their 
gold service pins from Factory Manage 
Harry V. Snyder. Among the speakers 
were J. F. D. Rohrbach, executive vice 
president ot Raybestos-Manhattan; John 
H. Matthews, company vice president in 
charge of the Passaic Division; and Harry 
KE. Smith, another vice president. Mem- 
bers of the committee in charge of the af- 
fair were: James J. De Mario, Manhat- 
tan’s advertising manager, who served as 
chairman, Mr. Fenelon, Grannell E. Knox, 
Nathaniel Finch, Richard Griffith, and 
Emil W. Kazimir. 

Manhattan Rubber recently rubber lined 
the two longest tanks with such linings 
believed to be shipped in one piece. The 
tanks were exported to a Brazilié in steel 
mill where they will be used in a contin- 
uous strip pickling line for removal of 
scale from steel strip. The complete ship- 
ment properly skidded and crated weighed 
more than 44 tons. The wooden crates 
housing the tanks were the longest ever 
built by Manhattan's carpenter shop. The 
two tanks were loaded on three railroad 
flat cars, because of their extreme length, 
and taken to an Atlantic port for shipment 
to Brazil. Complete with removable sec- 
tional fume hoods, each tank measured 62 
feet in length, seven feet in width, and six 
feet in height. All rubber lining for acid 
pickling units must be specially com- 
pounded to withstand the corrosive attack 
of acid and high temperature, and the 
company has developed special rubber lin- 
ings for this service. Because of the ex- 
treme length of the tanks, special prepara- 
tions had to be made for the vulcanization 
of the rubber linings. 


Hewitt Rubber Division, Hewitt-Rob- 
ins, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., has announced 
that Maltese Cross conveyer and elevator 
belting is again in production after being 
suspended during the war. In prewar use, 
this belting made numerous tonnage rec- 
ords under unusually severe usage in mi- 
ning, quarrying, and‘similar service. Con- 
struction features of the belting which 
give it extra strength, greater flexibility, 
and longer service life include: special 
rubber compounds which supply maximum 
resistance to abrasion, weathering, aging, 
heat, and sun-checking; selected staple 
cotton reinforcements to provide added 
strength and reduce stretch; high flexing 
qualities and resilient rubber frictioning 
between plies to assure maximum adhe- 
sion; treatment of the entire belt carcass 
to resist mildew; lavers of highly elastic 
skim rubber to provide added cushioning 
against shock loading, increase flexibility, 
and assure perfect troughing; and anchor- 
ing of the cover to the belt carcass by 
special Dura-Bond breaker strips. Maltese 
Cross belting is offered in straight-ply, 
stepped- ply, and shock-pad constructions, 
with the latter recommended for unusually 
severe service. The belting is also avail- 
able in a special construction suitable for 
handling hot material. The company’s 
Monarch neoprene belting is recommended 
for applications where oil-resistance is an 
important factor, as the Maltese Cross is 
not intended for this type of service. 

Hewitt also announced that modern 
foam rubber cushioning for deluxe train 
seating will be one of the outstanding fea- 


tures of its Restfoam display at the Rail- 
way Supply Manufacturers’ convention in 
Atlantic City, N. J.. on June 22 to 28. 
Two identical railroad cushions will be 
shown; one complete for use, and the 
other covered with Restfoam, but left 
without any outer fabric covering. Two 
sample sleeping car mattresses made of 
Resttioam will also be exhibited. Foam 
rubber cush oning is ideally suited for 
railroad use as it provides greater comfort, 
keeps its shape, and is long-lasting, cool, 
and sanitary. 


Wilshusen Retires; Kinsey 
New Cameron President 


Cameron Machine Co., 61 Poplar St., 
Brooklyn 2, N. Y., announces with re- 
gret the retirement on June 1 of W. B. 
Wilshusen, president since the decease of 
the company’s founder, James A. Cam- 
eron, in 1933. Mr. Wilshusen has been 
with the firm 32 years, successively as 
advertising manager, sales manager, and 
secietary. Mr. Wilshusen will continue 
his association with the company as state 
representative in Cal fornia, where he will 
make his home. 

Cameron Machine also announces elec- 
tion of the following officers: president, 


H. C. Kinsey, a director for 20 years and 
in recent years vice president; vice presi- 





W. B. Wilshusen 





H. C. Kinsey 
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dent, A. Stirba, Sr., works manager and 
director for 25 years; secretary, R. W. 
Cummings, service manager for 18 years. 
Two new members have been elected to 
the board of directors, Joseph Scheuer 
mann, who has been with the c¢ 1 
more than 20 years, more recently as sales 
manager; and Palmer J. Lathrop, plant 
president of 





manager and assistant vice 
Bristol-Myers Co. 

There will be no change in 
pany’s policy. 


the com- 





Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del., officially opened a new plant at 
Burlington, N. J., for the manufacture of 
chemicals for the paint, varnish, rubber, 
lacquer, adhesives, and other industries. 
W. M. Billings, general manager of the 
company’s synthetic department, did the 
honors. The first unit of the plant to be 
brought into production was that for man- 
ufacture of pentaerythritol resins for pro- 
tective coatings. Subsequently, units for 
the manufacture of liquid resins, rosin es- 
ters, and hydroabietyl alcohol will be in 
operation. The plant is expected to be in 
full production by the end of the summer. 
The fifth plant to be brought into produc- 
tion by the synthetic department, the Bur- 
lington plant incorporates the most mod- 
ern resin manufacturing techniques and 
equipment. The plant site includes ap- 
proximately 100 acres and is readily ac- 
cessible to water, rail, and truck transpor- 
tation. Ample space for future expansion 
is also provided. Donald A. Bunce is plant 
manager, and approximately 60 persons 
are employed at present, but this number 
will increase substantially as additional 
production units are brought into opera- 
tion. 

John H. Long has been appointed assis- 
tant general manager of the paper makers 
chemical department. He joined Hercules 
in 1933 and for the next ten years engaged 
in market development and technical liaison 
between Hercules and its customers. Dr. 
Long also assisted in the development of 
many of the company’s synthetic resins, na- 
val stores, and cellulose products. Among 
these were rosin-based synthetic resins for 
the paper and other industries. He was 
placed in charge of the sales research divi- 
sion when it was established in 1943 and 
continued in that position until December, 
1946, when he transferred to the paper 
makers chemical department as special as- 
sistant to the general manager. 


Timothy Gregg Hagens has resigned 
as chief chemist of the C. P. Hall Co. of 
Illinois to accept the chair of applied 
chemistry at La Salle College, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Mr. Hagens, in addition to these 
educational pursuits, will act as a chemical 
consultant with private laboratories at the 
college. 


United States Department of Com- 
merce, Office of International Trade, 
Washington 25, D. C., in “Current Ex- 
port Bulletin No. 404°, May 27, 1947, in 
its revisions in the Positive List, effec- 
tive June 1, deletes therefrom and places 
on general license for exportation to all 
destinations in Groups K_ several items 
including: crude rubber (dry rubber con- 
tent, including Hevea, Caucho, guayule, 
Para, ribbed smoked sheets, crepe rubber 
and milk or latex); liquid rubber com- 
pounds of natural rubber; and carbon 
black, channel type, both for rubber end- 
use and end-use other than rubber 
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U. S. Rubber Personnel Changes; Other Developments 


Merchandising as the key to future tire 
selling was emphasized last month by 
W. D. Baldwin, sales manager of the 
U.S. Tires division of United States Rub- 





ber Co., Rockefeller Center, New York 
20, N. Y., in announcing new personnel 

appointments. _ 
J. G. Schaeter was made merchandising 
manager of U. S. Royal tires, in charge 
t pla the retail, commercial, car 
l : business of U. S. tire 
includes the develo yp- 


packaging, and pro- 
these activities. Mr. 
advertising and_ sales 
ig the past three 








Muser was Schepang advertising 

promotion manager, to supervise 
2 sales promotion pro- 

Royal tires. 

was named head of 





nd sdies 








newly created irketing department, 
which will direct and assist the division's 
l on. Among the depart- 


1 be the establishment 
market policies and the 
f a distr.bution planning 

las been set up by the 


have had many years of 
the company with wide 
their present assignments. 
nue to maintain their head- 
company general offices in 





has been made manager 
the U. S. Tires retail merchandising 
department, and L. J. Goodman has been 
| ) district manager. Mr. 
Baltimore district 
vear, joined the rubber 
He held a number of 
Baltimore, Charlotte, 
served in the Army for 














ot the 








l World War II. Upon 
ae n to company he was ap- 
ointed eastern regional truck tire mana- 








al ‘nt several vears in the 

tr d tire business before 

Ri bber as a salesman in 

t it district. He was later 

transierred to the general offices in New 

York as a sales training conference lead- 

er. During the past year he s been 
, y . 1 


the wholesale merchandising 
vay has been appointed dis- 
1 ‘r of the Spokane, Wash., sales 
i succeeding L. E. Chalenor, who 
is retiring after 25 years with the com- 
any. Mr. Gannaway joined U. S. Rubber 
in 1936 as a salesman in Tulsa and has 
served as assistant to the Oklahoma City 
district manager, sales representative in 
Memphis, and supervisor in the sales pro- 
duction coordination department in the 
New York general offices. In 1944 he 
was made a ar siness management repre- 
sentative in U. S. Tires’ business develop- 
ment eaten and later became divi- 
sional representative in the Pacific North- 
west division with headquarters at Port- 
land, Oreg. 

Richard B. Carland has been appointed 
sales promotion manager of the wire and 
cable department, with headquarters in 
the company’s general offices. Mr. Car- 
land was formerly in the sales promotion 
department of the mechanical goods divi- 
sion. He has been engaged in advertising 
and promotion work since 1939. From 
February, 1945, to February, 1946, how- 
ever, he had a leave of absence from the 





rubber company to serve in Egypt and 
Iran as field director for 


American Red 


Cross. Mr. Carland is a native of Nut- 
ley, N. J. He attended Bowdoin College. 
“The wire and cable department has ap- 
Hubrig southwestern 
district. engineer, with headquarters in 
INansas City, Mo. Mr. Hubrig was with 
Phillips Petroleum Co. since 1938 as  se- 
nior engineer and staff assistant in the 
company’s Kansas City refinery. During 
the war he served with the Corps of En- 
gineers. Mr. Hubrig was graduated from 
the University of Kansas in 1934 with a 
degree in electrical engineering. Before 
joining Phillips Petroleum he was asso- 
ciated with the electrical and telephone 
industries. In his new position with LS. 
Rubber he will have supervision over wire 
and cable engineering in the company’s 
branches at Kansas City, Denver, Omaha, 
St. Louis, and Tulsa. 

The Klein Sales Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
has been appointed by the rubber com- 
pany southern sales agent of soles and heels, 
according to A. C. Grimley, sales man- 
ager of U. S. Rubber’s shoe products de- 
partment. The formed organization, head- 
ed by William and Lester Klein, Wilbert 
Levy, and Lester Bush, will handle the 
sale of shoe products to the repair trade 
in Missouri, Oklahoma, Texas, Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, 
Georgia, Alabama, Florida, and the Caro- 
linas. 

Mr. Grimley also announced the ap- 
pointment of Russell R. Smith, of Elyria, 
O., well-known salesman of heels and 
soles, as U. S. Rubber’s representative 
in Ohio. 

Stanley W. MacKenzie, director of pur- 
chases for U. S. Rubber, was elected to 
the executive committee of the Purchasing 
Agents Association of New York, 120 
Broadway, New York 5, at its annual 
meeting June 106. 

Bernard M. Baruch was presented with 
a souvenir sample from the 10-millionth 
bale of American-made rubber from the 
world’s largest rubber ple int. The presen- 
tation was made at his office in New York 
on May 2 by Gerald Hadlock, execu- 
tive director of Office of Rubber Reserve, 
and John P. Coe, vice presivicnt and gen- 
ee manager of U. S. Rubber’s synthetic 

ibber division, operator of the govern- 
oak plant at Institute, W. Va... which 
turned out its 10-millionth bale that week. 
Similar souvenirs were also presented to 
the two former rubber directors, William 
M. Jeffers and Bradley Dewey.’ and to the 
other member of the Rubber Survey Com- 
mittee, James B. Conant, president of 
Harvard University, and Karl T. Comp- 
ton, president of Massachusetts Institute 

f Technology. Mr. Baruch was chairman 
of the committee that in September, 1942, 
made a report recommending the all-out 
production and conservation of rubber. In 
accepting his sample of rubber, Mr. Ba 
ruch lauded the accomplishments and c: 
operation of the government and private 
industry in building the American syn: 
thetic rubber industry. 


pointed George E. 





Production Expanding 


Expansion of wire production facilities 
in the Bristol, R. I., plant of U. S. Rub- 
ber, was announced recently by C. W. 
Higbee, manager of the company’s wire 
and cable department. The expansion in- 
volves purchase of more than a million 
dollars worth of rubber and plastic insula- 
ting equipment from the government and 
other sources. The additional facilities are 
expected to increase the plant’s capacity to 
three times its prewar output. The bulk of 
the new machinery is designed for insula- 
ting wire by the company’s patented Lay- 
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tex dipping process, which produces light 
weight wire with smaller diameters and 
perfectly centered conductors, resulting in 
superior electrical properties, it is claimed 
In announcing the expansion program, Mr, 
Higbee predicted a continuing heavy de 
mand for electrical wire. He expects 
many new applications, including indus- 
trial heating, plating, annealing and vul- 
canizing by electrical methods. He also 
foresees increased extension of electricity 
into rural homes. He further said the cop- 
per shortage which had been hampering 
production is now being solved by the use 
of aluminum conductors in wire. This new 
wire has emerged from the experimental 
stages to win wide acceptance in the elec- 
trical industry. It compares favorably with 
copper in quality and can be produced at 
lower cost. 

The company is resuming production of 
U.S. Strollers, popular prewar play shoes 
for women discontinued in 1941 because 
of the rubber shortage. This footwear will 
be made in various colors and designs, 
with platform and half-wedgie heel. The 
shoes have rubber-and-cork soles that in- 
sulate against hot pavements, and the fab- 
ric uppers are decorated in colortul pat- 
terns with fast dyes. The shoes are made 
by a special molding process that welds all 
component parts into one piece. They can 
be cleaned by washing in soap and water. 

White sidewall tires tor bicycles are 
being manufactured again by U. S. Rubber 
for the first time since war halted their 
production six years ago, Noel MM. Lan- 
ham, bicycle tire manager of the com- 
pany, announced last month. The new 
line of whitewalls will feature tires for 
both lightweight bikes and balloon-tire 
models, he said. Limited quantities in most 
sizes and types are expected to be avail- 
able within a few weeks. They are being 
built at the company’s plants in Indian- 
apolis, Ind., and Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

 S. Rubber has resumed production 
of its puncture-sealing inner tube, which 
contains plastic rubber inside the crown 
to surround puncturing objects. By seal- 
ing the aperture caused by the puncture, 
the plastic rubber prevents loss of air 
both before and after the object is re- 
moved. Repairs are usually unnecessary 
because the plastic material flows back 
into place as soon as the object is taken 
out. The sealing material is held in place 
by a honeycomb construction to insure it 
against “bunching up” and shifting. 

Developed before the war, the tube is 
designed for use where the danger and 
possibility of punctures are great and 
where elimination of roadside delays is 
essential. It is particularly suited for ve- 
hicles such as police cars, doctors’ cars, 
ambulances, fire department equipment, 
farm and ranch vehicles, ice delivery 
trucks, tank trucks, quarrying and exca- 
vating equipment, and local and suburban 
buses. 

The General Motors “Train of Tomor- 
row,” now on a_ nationwide exhibition 
tour, employs many ~ and plastic 
materials developed by U. S. Rubber. The 
rubber is used chiefly in noise dampening 
devices placed between the truck and the 
body of the cars to reduce wheel noise. 
A few pieces of rubber located at strategic 
points carry the entire weight of each car. 
Noise is so thoroughly sealed off that the 
car interiors are as quiet as the average 
living room. Rubber, in the form of 
Koylon foam, is also used for seat and 
sofa upholstery throughout the train. AI- 
though the rubber used in the train is 
virtually hidden from view, the plastics 
were used principally for decorative effects 
and are in plain sight. One of the new 
plastics is a colorful wall paneling in- 
stalled in the smoking lounges, and an- 
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other, made in 17. different colors, is 
used as car flooring and as a wall cover- 
ing below the car windows. Both of these 
plastic materials will soon be in produc- 
tion for use in homes and other general 
applications. 

Tennis instruction by television is the 
latest wrinkle in visual broadcasting and 
will make its bow during the national 
professional tennis championships at For- 
est Hills. Sponsored by U. S. Rubber, 
the programs including both the tennis 
matches and lessons will be telecast June 
20, 21, and 22 over WCBS-TV. The les- 
sons will be telecast during the inter- 
mission period between matches and will 
run from 15 to 20 minutes in length. 
George Agutter, dean of American pros 
and instructor at the West Side Tennis 
Club, will demonstrate the finer points of 
the game in the series of lessons d.rect 
from the Forest Hills courts. 

A sports photography contest offering 
$1,500 in prizes for the best sports pic- 
tures of 1947 was recently announced by 

lllsports Magazine, published by U. S. 
Rubber and distributed by the company’s 
U. S. Roval tire dealers. First prize will 
be $500, and there will be 10 additional 
prizes of $100 each. The contest is open to 
professionals and amateurs, and any sports 
photo taken in the og States or its 
possessions since January 1, 1947, may be 
submitted. Any picture is eligible, even 
though already appearing in print, and 
contestants can submit as many entries as 
desired. Photos must be submitted on 
x10. glossy paper and should be identi- 
fied as to time, place, event, and persons 
shown. The entries will be judged by a 
committee of leading newspaper photog- 
raphers. The contest closes December 1, 
1947, and entries should be sent to Best 
Sports Picture Contest, /lsports Maga- 
sinc, 431 Howard St., Detroit 31, Mich. 


National Adhesives, 270 Madison Ave, 
New York 16, N. Y., has added to its 
Resyn department Richard FE. Harren 
and Paul H. McCormack. Mr. Harren, 
is a graduate of Queens College, with 
cag graduate work in chemistry at Colum- 
bia University. He was a navigator in the 
AAF where he served for three years dur- 
ing World War II. Mr. McCormack is a 
laboratory assistant whose work will be 
in physical testing. He is an alumnus of 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, where he 
majored in chemical engineering and is 
also a veteran, with three years’ service in 
the Army. 


Calco Promotions 


Appointment of Kenneth H. Klipstein 
as an assistant general manager in charge 
of the development department and V. E. 
Atkins as manager of manufacturing was 
announced recently by the Calco Chemical 
Division, American Cyanamid Co., Bound 
Brook, N. It was also reported that 
\mes B. Hettrick, formerly an assistant 
manager of the pigment department, had 
been named assistant manager of manu- 
facturing, and that L. M. Phelps will as- 
sume the post of plant production mana- 
ger, Bound Brook plant. formerly held by 
Mr. Atkins. F. W. Zipf was named assis- 
tant to the manager of production. 

Mr. Klipstein prior to his new appoint- 
ment was director of new products devel- 
opment. He is a graduate of Princeton 
U niversity where he obtained his A.B. de- 
gree in 1921 in economics and an M.A. de- 
gree in chemistry in 1924. He entered the 





family firm of E. C. Klipstein & Sons, 
South Charleston, W. Va., manufacturer 
of dyes and chemicals, purchased by Calco 
in 1933. Coming to the Calco organiza- 
tion, Mr. Klipstein has ace been engaged 
with all phases of product development 
work. 

Mr. Atkins joined Calco in 1936 as an 
assistant divisional manager. Previously 
he had been a vice president and factory 
manager of the Seiberling Rubber Co. He 
was graduated from the Ohio Wesleyan 
University in 1914 and then was employed 
by The B. F. Goodrich Co., where he be- 
came assistant manager of the hard rubber 
division. 


A. Schrader’s Son, Division of Scovill 
Mfg. Co., Brooklyn 17, N. Y., held lun- 
cheons on June 10 and 17 at the Hotel 
St. George, Brooklyn, as previews to 
launching a nationwide campaign on the 
Comparative Air Loss System for pas- 
senger-car application. The campaign, 
supported by all leading tire manufac- 
turers, will feature distribution of a man- 
ual explaining the system with all pur- 
chases of the Company’s  passenger-car 
tire pressure gage, together with a_book- 
let to tire dealers explaining the effect of 
the system in increasing tire and tube 
sales. The system, originally announced 
late in 1941, consists of regular gaging 
of tires to determine comparative air losses 
of a car’s tires. According to W. J. Kirk- 
patrick, Schrader technical service man- 
ager, more than 90% of all roadside flats 
can be prevented by use of this system, 
which has been tested and approved by 
leading tire companies and used with suc 
cess by many fleet operators. By means 
of the system, slow leaks in tires can 
be detected and corrected before roadsic: 
punctures occur. The program was fea- 
tured by the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation during the war and has_ been 
sponsored by many state and city de- 
partments and by national safety organi- 
zations. In addition to explaining the use 
and advantages of the Comparative Air 
Loss System, the booklet distributed to 
gage purchasers also gives many 


pressure 
inflation errors 


helpful) pointers on tire 
and tire maintenance. 


The Okonite Co., Passaic, N. J., manu- 
facturer of electrical wires, cables, and 
splicing tapes, recently established a sales 
office at 516 Building Industries Bldg., 626 
Broadway, Cincinnati 2, O., in charge ot 
S. W. Pollock, who will handle the sales 
of Okonite, Hazard, and Okonite-Callen- 
der products in southern Ohio. 


The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., itts- 
burgh, Pa., has acquired the Forbes Var- 
nish Co., Cleveland, O., which will con- 
tinue operation as the Forbes Finishes Di- 
vision of Pittsburgh Plate Glass. Loc ated 
on a seven-acre tract, Forbes facilities in- 
clude 15 plant and office buildings. Charles 
H. Reed, president of Forbes for the past 
11 years, has been appointed divisional di- 
rector for the new unit. Principal outlets 
for the newly acquired division's special- 
ized production finishes are the automobile, 
home appliance, furnace, heater, air-con- 
ditioning apparatus, office appliance, metal 
furniture, wood products, rubber products, 
machinery, tools, and equipment indus- 
tries. These finishes consist mainly of pri- 
mers and undercoats, lacquers, and enamels 
which are factory applied to manufac- 
tured products. They comprise oleoresin- 
ous, phthalic alkyd, alkyd urea-melamine, 
and nitrocellulose coatings. 
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Army-Navy Purchasing Office, 111 EF. 
loth St., New York, N. Y., recently an- 
nounced receipt of bids on invitation for 
130,400 pairs of women’s Cuban rubber 
heels, and for 69,600 pairs of rubber heels, 
junior, women’s. 


Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. Cumber- 
land, Md., has appointed L. J. Auker 
and S. W. Harter assistant sales man- 
agers, with headquarters at Cumberland. 


president of 
) 
f 


B. Brewster Jennings, 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., 26 Broad- 
way, New York 4, N. Y., recently was 
reelected to the board of National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, 247 Park Ave., 


New York 17. 


Plastichemicals Co., under the owner- 
ship of Harry N. Budd, has opened offices 
at 321 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y., to 
act as commission broker and dealer spe- 
cializing exclusively in plastic materials 
and chemicals for the plastics industry. 





PACIFIC COAST 


Plant Rubber & Asbestos Works, Lvs 
Angeles, Calif., wholly owned by the Par- 
affine Cos., Ine., discontinued operations 
as a separate corporation on July 1 and 
is now known as Plant Rubber & Asbestos 
Works, a division of Paraffine Cos., Ine. 
No change of officers, policy, or organi- 
zational personnel will be made. 

‘Through this move we = are 
plishing financial clarity and flexibility,” 
it Was jointly announced by R. H. Shain- 
wald, president, and R. H. Chase, vice 
president and general manager of Plant 
Ktubber. 


accom- 


Voit Rubber History 
The W. J. Voit Rubber Corp., Los An- 


geles, Calif., its inception and growth, was 
the subject of an article by Hugo G. Autz 
that appeared in the April issue of The 
Sporting Goods Dealer. The story stal rts 
with the founding of the W. J. Voit Corp. 
back in 1921 by William J. Voit and a 
partner. The partners converted an old 
500-gallon boiler into a rubber cement 
mixer and ran a belt from a pumphouse 
to activate the mixer. In 1924, Mr. Voit 
bought out his partner and es some 
mills and machinery for the manutacture 
of camelback and tire repair “materials. 
Despite the opposition ot the larger, more 
established companies, Voit hung on and 
in 1925 emerged with the famous multi- 
colored beachball which was an institution 
on every beach in the nation during the 
next few years. This beachball business 
exploded in 1929 with the entrance of the 
Japanese into the field. Mr. Voit, how- 
ever, had conceived the idea of rubber- 
covered athletic balls and concentrated on 
their development to the exclusion of all 
other pursuits. 

In 1932, Voit manufactured an all- 
rubber athletic ball and, by 1934, was 
producing a rubber-covered softball. Fin- 
ally, early in 1935, the company evolved 
a line of rubber-covered inflated athletic 
balls, including a basketball and a_ foot- 
ball. The first of these balls were crude, 
experimental models, but were the fore- 
runners of the company’s complete line of 








1936, Mr. Voit had expanded 
lud balls ot every descrip- 
asketballs, soccer balls, 
itballs, water polo balls, 
andballs. By 1940 many 

ems had been 1 

ne plates and pitchers’ 
ubber 


added, 

; plates 

Safety discus, bladders, 

pucks, rubber 

balls, deck tennis 
ithers 

war, the 

operations to the 

materials, particularly for 

n the midsummer of 

» supply of airplane fuel cells 

t up with demand, Voit went 

civilian production with the ap- 

the government. The growth of 

| continued unabated and in- 

1@ purchase of a fabric mill in 

«i la. William J. Voit died on 

1946, and his son, Willard D. 


over the position of chief exec- 


ground balls, | 


ockey 
company 
man- 


ne company 


is operating 24 
to keep 7 


abreast of current or- 

research and inves- 

he best improvements 

companys products. The manufac- 

t camelback and tire repair materials 

an integral part of the company’s 

We Voit maintains offices not only in 

0 Angel es, but also in Chicago, Ill., and 

dakland, ( alif.. and will shortly open a 

New _ York office The Voit organization 

functions as a team, with all employes ac- 

quainted with one another and with the 

work done by each department. Humani- 

managerial pes and high pay 

ave inspired high quality of work 

employe loyalty exemplified by the 

t the company has never had a 

sano rg al add lit ion to a full program of 

rapiant games and sports, the company 

1as plan which has attracted 
wide notice Far West. 

The ( recently revived another 

,custom when it invited Los An- 

h seniors to visit the Voit 

' the various play balls 

yarton, company adver- 

that with the co- 

c \ngeles Board ot 

ot students will be con- 

through the rubber fac- 


L- 
tilda 


laS a pension 


mpany 


tory 


as its southe astern 


Dodd, former ‘ol- 


Latex Co. will erect a factory 
696 Mo 1 ulton \ve., Los 
r $3,000. The 

i by 40 feet. 


building 
Angeles, Calif., 
concrete struc- 


Cecil W. Collins will make an 


to his rub ber or 


|_mal addition 
: at 2875 Glendale Blvd.. 
os Angeles, Calif., at a cost of $1,000. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Norman L, Flewwelin 


Atlantic Tubing & Rubber Co., Crans- 
ton, R. IL, according to Vice President 
Harold A. Winstead, has appointed Nor- 
man L. Flewwellin director of sales. Mr. 
Flewwellin, who held the same _ position 
with Cordo Chemical Corp. until recent- 
ly, will head up sales of all the many 
rubber and plastics lines produced at the 
Cranston plant. Sales headquarters and 
showrooms have been established at 8 W. 
40th St., New York, N. Y. Extensive and 
long-range advertising plans are now be- 
ing formulated to reach both consumers 
and the many different industries which 
Atlantic serves. 


Plymouth Rubber Co., Inc., Canton, 
Mass., has appointed Joseph C. Mirguet 
sales manager of its Sundries department. 
Mr. Mirguet recently resigned as vice 
president and general sales manager of 
the Hickok Mfg. Co. 


H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc., 122 E. 
42nd St.. New York 17, N. Y., has ap- 
pointed Thomas J. Crosby manager of its 
Boston office. Associated with the company 
for many years, Mr. Crosby resumes his 
connection after an interruption of several 
’ service with the U. S. Navy. S. E. 
Boston office, has been 

duties at Muehlstein’s 


York. 


years 
Brennan, of the 

assigned important 
headquarters in New 


Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., 77 Franklin St., 
Joston 10, Mass., through General Sales 
Manager Owen J. Brown, Jr., has an- 
nounced that there will be no increase in 
the prices of ordinary rubber grades of 
carbon black during the third quarter of 
1947, a ations on both ig and fur- 
nace types of Cabot carbon black will re- 
main eee tect until the end of Septem- 
ber. Thomas D. Cabot, company vice presi- 
dent and treasurer, stated that the decision 
to hold the price line had been made despite 
rising manufacturing costs and in line with 
the fight of business leaders against infla- 
tionary tendencies by holding prices at 
present levels. 

At one of the regular seminars held at 
the Cabot laboratory in Boston, D. Park- 


inson, chief tire engineer of Dunlcp Rub- 
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England, pre: 


Birmingham, 
researches at 


on recent 


ber Co., Ltd., 
sented a paper 
Fort Dunlop on carbon blacks in rub- 
ber. Dr. Parkinson was introduced by 
Fred H. Amon, Cabot technical director 
Plans for Dr. cineca: stay in the 
United States include inspection of Cabot 
carbon black plants in the Southwest and 
a visit to Bar N-I, the company’s ranch 
near Weston, Colo., with a group of Cabot 
technical men. Cabot seminars are held 
regularly, with leading chemists and phys- 
icists as speakers. The meetings are open 
to all who wish to hear the talks and 
participate in the discussions. 


The Seamless Rubber Co., New Ha- 
ven, Conn., has added to its sales organi- 
zation Harold Levitt, who has been con- 
ducting basketball and handball clinics for 
school coaches throughout the nation in 
the interest of Converse Rubber Co., Mal- 
den, Mass. He will continue this work 
while promoting the 555 handball for 
Seamless. 


Harry J. Linse has revealed that the 
partnership between himself and Walter 
A. Krappe, which operated as the Elec- 
tronic Rubber Co., has been dissolved. 
Mr. Linse, however, will continue the 
business under the same name and at the 
same address, 69 Sunnyside Ave., Stam- 
ford, Conn. 


Dewey Receives Medal of Merit 


Bradley Dewey, president of the Dewey 
& Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass., 
received the Medal of Merit at a ceremony 
at the Naval Shipyard, Charlestown, on 
June 10. Rear Adm. Morton L. Deyo, 
Commandant of the First Naval District, 
made the presentation in behalf of the 
Secretary of the Navy. Colonel Dewey 
was awarded the medal for his outstand- 
ing services as deputy rubber director 
from September, 1942, to September, 1943, 
as rubber director from September, 1943, 
to September, 1944, and as chairman of 
the Guided Missiles Committee of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff from February, 1945 
to May, 1946. The citation, signed by the 
President, stated that Colonel Dewey's 
work as rubber director and deputy di- 
rector “was largley responsible for the 
tremendous expansion of the synthetic 
rubber industry which made possible the 
production of the rubber essential to the 
prosecution of the war. 
President to civil- 
meritorious con- 
outstanding 


successful 
Awarded only by the 
ians_ for exceptionally 
duct in the performance of 
services in the war effort of the United 
States and its Allies, the Medal of Merit 
is considered to be the civilian equivalent 
of the Distinguished Service Medal a- 
warded to military personnel. 

A resident of Cambridge, Mass., Colonel 
Dewey was born in Burlington, Vt., and 
received a chemical engineering degree 
from the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in 1909. In addition to his other 
governmental work, he served as a con- 
sultant to the Director of the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development, on 
the Chemical Warfare Service Advisory 
Board to the Research and Development 
Branch of the Quartermaster General, 
and on the atomic bomb evaluation board 
at Bikini. Colonel Dewey has _ received 
many honors in recognition of his work 
in chemical engineering, and in 1946 was 
president of the American Chemical So- 
CIETY. 
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To Build New Plant 


\rmour & Co., Chicago, Ill, through 
George A. Eastwood, chairman of the 
board and chief executive officer, has an- 
nounced construct.on of a new and mod- 
ern plant at an esimated cost of several 
maillion dollars. The new plant will in- 
clude additional facilities for the produc- 
tion of fractionated fatty acds, known 
commercially as Neo-Fats, and the manu- 
facture of many new chemicals derived 
from fats and fatty oils by the company’s 
research laboratories. The plant will be 
located on a 45-acre tract of land one 
mile west of Harlem Ave. and just south 
of 47th St. Building operations wll begin 
shortly, and the plant is expected to be 
in partial operation some time during the 
early part of 1948 and entirely completed 
within 18 months. It is estimated that 
several hundred employes will be required 
to operate the plant when full production 
is attained. 

\bout 10 years ago Armour launched 
a program of research and development 
aimed at producing new and useful pro- 
ducts from fats, oils, and fatty acids. 
These efforts resulted in patents on a pro- 
cess for commercially separating by frac- 
tional distillation the mixed fatty acids 
present in fats and oils into their com- 
ponent fatty acids. Among the first de- 
velopments was the utilization of these 
fatty acids to produce superior raw ma- 
terials for the manufacture of alkyd resins 
and improved drying oils. Subsequently 
the pure fatty acids were used to make 
commercial quantities of high molecular 
weight aliphatic nitriles, amines, and am- 
ides. Other fat derivative products con- 
templated include quaternary ammonium 
salts, ketones, synthetic waxes, and a score 
of others awaiting commercial develop- 
ment and production. These new chemi- 
cals have been established in a wide va- 
riety of uses, and include plasticizers for 
rubbers and resins, wetting agents, and 
others. 

The company is currently conducting its 
chemical manufacturing activities at its 
by-products plant, known as the Armour 
Auxiliaries. The fatty acid. operations 
have outgrown available facilities and 
space in this plant, and the new plant is 
designed to meet both currently planned 
and future expansion. According to Dan- 
iel M. Flick, who succeeded Mr. East- 
wood as vice president in charge of Ar- 
mour Auxiliaries and took over develop- 
ment and promotion of this activity, the 
new plant will have a capacity more than 
double that of present product’on. The 
new buildings will be of essentially one- 
story construction to permit ground-floor 
operations with maximum efficiency and 
control. They will be planned to allow 
for future expansion without interfering 
with production. Construction of the new 
units will entail use of the latest principles 
of chemical engineering des‘gn, including 
continuous and automatic control instru- 
ments. 


Ray H. Boundy, manager of the plas- 
tics division of Dow Chemical Co., Mid- 
land, Mich., received an honorary doctor 
of science degree on June 7 from Grove 
City College, his ray iongag school. 
After receiving a B.S. degree in chemical 
engineering from Case School of Applied 
Science in 1926, Mr. Boundy entered 


Dow’s main laboratory, but later trans- 
ferred to the physical research laboratory 
where he became assistant director. 
Despite a heavy plant schedule, he earned 
a master’s degree from Case in 1930. Mr. 
Boundy and others worked with diphenyl- 
oxide and aided in the development of 
Dowtherm, the heat transfer medium. He 
also participated in experiments on the 
manutacture of sodium from salt by elec- 
trolysis and collaborated with the late 
Herbert H. Dow, company founder, in 
developing the sodium pipeline as an elec- 
trical conductor. Mr. Boundy also did 
considerable developmental work on_ the 
process of extracting bromine from sea 
water, the use of ferric chloride in sew- 
age disposal and water treatment, and on 
ethylene and its products from which came 
styrene. In 1942, as Dow assumed a major 
role in the wartime synthetic rubber pro- 
gram, Mr. Boundy became assistant to 
Willard H. Dow, company president, serv- 
ing as manager of construction and initial 
operation on styrene projects in Canada, 
California, and Texas. His work in this 
field led to his appointment as manager of 
the plastics division. Toward the close of 
the war, he visited Germany to. study 
plastic products for Rubber Reserve and 
the Technical Industrial Intelligence Com- 
mittee. A native of Brave, Pa., Mr. Boun- 
dy is 44 years old, married, and has two 
children. He is a member of the American 
Chemical Society, Detroit Engineering 
Society, American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers, Electrochemical Society, and 
the Engineering Society of Midland. 


Link-Belt Promotions 


Link-Belt Co., 307 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1, Ill., recently, through Harry 
E. Kellogg, secretary-treasurer, announced 
expansion of its financial staff with the 
appointment of Franklin C. Schimpf as 
controller. Mr. Schimpf, who has been 
chief accountant of Dodge & Ewart plant 
operations in Indianapolis since 1937 and 
assistant secretary of the company since 
1942, joined the Link Belt organization 
in 1905 as an errand boy in the cost ac- 
counting department of the company’s 
Philadelphia plant. He served there in 
various plant accounting capacities until 
1917, when he enlisted for World War I. 
Returning to the company in 1918, Mr. 
Schimpf was soon made assistant to the 
plant superintendent. Two years later he 
was transferred to the Olney Foundry 
division, Philadelphia, as assistant to the 
foundry manager r and later also had charge 
of job casting sales. 

Other accounting and financial depart- 
ment changes have resulted in the follow- 
ing organization at Link-Belt: Mr. Kel- 
logg, secretary-treasurer; Mr. Schimpf, 
controller; F. H. Brandt, general auditor ; 
M. P. Anderson and H. C. Oakes, 
tant treasurers; H. W. Aden, assistant 
secretary; and C. W. Marum, credit man- 
ager. 

Robert C. 
plant manager 


assis- 


3echerer has been named 
of the Ewart plant in In- 
dianapolis, where Link-Belt conveyer and 
drive chains are made. Mr. Becherer, a 
native of Indianapolis, was graduated from 
Purdue University in 1923 with a degree 
of B.S. in chemical engineering. He en- 
tered the employ of the Ewart plant_on 
July 1, 1923, in the works engineer’ s office, 
first working on plant maintenance. After 
1% years he was transferred to the es- 
timating department and later to the plant 
engineering department. Mr. Becherer was 
subsequently placed in charge of the man- 
ufacture and assembly of malleable and 
steel chains and anti-friction conveyer id- 


529 


1945 has also supervised 
Ewart plant mal- 


lers and_ since 
the operations of the 
leable foundry. 

Warren H. Maxwell, formerly 
tendent of the positive drive 
Ewart, has been — general super- 
intendent. He has been with the company 
since 1922. 

S, L. Houck assistant 
superintendent of the plant; while 
Schopp has been made superintent 
the Ewart plant foundry. 

Link-Belt has reestz iblished 
in Washington, D. C., at 11th 
Sts., N. W., with C. R. Heller, Washing- 
ton representative, in charge. Mr. Heller’s 
duties will be confined to work with For- 
eign Purchasing Commissions and with 
the Governmental and Armed Service Bu- 
reaus in Washington. Industrial sales in 
the District of Columbia will continue to 
be handled by the company’s office in Balti- 
more. Mr. Heller was chief of the Material 
Handling Equipment branch of the Gen- 
eral Industrial Equipment Division of the 
War Production Board from April 1942, 
to November, 1945, when he became direc- 
tor of the Equipment Division of the Ci- 
vilian Production Administration, a posi- 
tion + held until recently. For 35 years 
prior to Pearl Harbor, Mr. Heller held 
sales, engineering, and executive positions 
with a large manufacturer of conveying 
and power transmission machinery. 
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New Monsanto Vice Presidents 


Charles Allen Thomas, vice president 
and technical director of Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co., St. Louis, Mo., was elected ex- 
ecutive vice president at a directors’ meet- 
ing at Springfield, Mass., on May 27, it 
was announced by Edgar M. Queeny, 
chairman of the board. Concurrently, 
Felix N. Williams, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the company’s ——e di- 
vision at Springfield, was elected a direc- 
tor. 

At the same time five additional 
presidents also were elected by the board: 
Josiah B. Rutter, general manager of the 
company’s Merrimac Division, Everett, 
Mass., C. A. Hockwalt, director of the 
central research department, Dayton, O.; 
William W. Schneider, secretary of the 
company and head of the legal depart- 
ment; Daniel M. Sheehan, comptroller ; 
and C. A. Wolfe, director of purchases 
and traffic. 

Up until May 1, Mr. 
director of engineering for Monsanto, but 
was transferred to Everett following the 
resignation of Daniel S. Dinsmoor as gen- 
eral manager of the Merrimac Division. 

Dr. Thomas, also a member of the exec- 
utive committee, will continue as the com- 
pany’s technical director. President-elect 
of the American Chemical Society, Dr. 
Thomas is one of a group of scientists 
who received the Medal of Merit from the 
War Department for his work in atomic 
energy. 

Mr. Williams became general 
of the plastics division on May 1, 
Following his graduation from the 
versity of Virginia in 1923, he was em- 
ployed by the Swann Chemical Co., later 
acquired by Monsanto. He has served in 
production, research, and in purchasing 
and also as. assistent plant manager, 
manager, and production manager prior to 
his transfer to Springfield. 

Mr. Rutter came to Monsanto through 
his association with the Merrimac Chemi- 
cal Co.. which later became a part of 
Monsanto. After serving as superintendent 
of construction for Merrimac, he was made 


vice 


Rutter had been 


manager 
1944. 
Uni- 
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he later was instrument engineer at the 
Texas City, Tex., plant and for the past 
two years was supervisor of the instru- 
ment department at Clinton Laboratories. 

Joseph J. Burbage has been promoted 
to assistant laboratory director of Units 
3, 4, and 5 of the central research depart- 
ment. These are the units at Dayton and 
nearby Miamisburg, O., which are operat- 
ed hy Monsanto for research on the atomic 
energy program. Dr. Burbage has been 
associated with this work since its incep- 
tion at Monsanto in 1943. 

James A. Wilson, plant manager for 
Monsanto at Trenton, Mich., has been 
made plant manager at Everett, where he 
will supervise plant operations which in- 
volye more than 800 men in expanding 
production centered in chemicals for the 
textile, leather, and paper industries. Mr. 
Wilson served as assistant plant manager 
of Monsanto's Carondelet, Mo., plant and 
as assistant plant manager at Trenton be- 
fore he was named plant manager in 1944. 
He is succeeded at Trenton by Assistant 
Plant Manager John Eck. 

John S. Hayes, recently Monsanto proj- 
ect manager of the general engineering de- 
partment’s activities at Oak Ridge, Tenn., 
has been named division engineer for the 
Merrimac ‘ividou at Everett. He joined 
division at Springfield in 
assigned to general engi- 


the plastics 





eas 

r St. Louis in 1942. He also took 
part in construction at Texas City and 
in projects at Oak Ridge 

David H. Parshley, an Everett produc- 
tor deli lity Was named assistant 
to the plant manager. Named as super 
ntendents at Everett were & 








Harold Lewis (Right) and Harvey Scott (Left), 

of General Tire’s Industrial Tube Division, 

Inspect Normal and Over-Inflated Tubes 

Showing Effectiveness of New Splicing 
Method 


Improved Splicing Method 


Perfection of a new splicing machine 
after years of experimentation has given 
The General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
what is claimed to be the industry’s most 
advanced method of sealing industrial 
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superintendent at the 


Miller, operating 
plz ant, and Har- 


company’s Monsanto, IIL, 


old N. Stevens, area supervisor at Ever- 
ett. George Qdom will continue as super- 
intendent. 


John R. Eck, since 1944 assistant plant 


manager of the Trenton, Mich., plant, 


has been named plant manager, succeed- 
ing James A. Wilson. Mr. Eck, a native 
of Denver, Pa., was graduated from Penn- 
sylvania State College in 1936 with a B.S. 
degree in chemistry. He came to Mon- 
santo later that year as a research chem- 
ist at Dayton, O. In 1940, Mr. Eck be- 
came a group leader at Dayton and in 
1942 he became a project manager. 

A sales office, in Houston, for the State 
ot Texas was established last month to 
handle Monsanto products other than 
phosphates and plastics. General branch 
manager is Harvey M. Harker, first em- 
ployed by the company in 1918 as an_as- 
sistant plant manager, who rejoined Mon- 
santo in 1926 as director of purchases. He 
has been assistant general sales manager 
ot the organic chemicals division, at St. 
Louis, since 1931. Mr. Harker is a native 
of Argyle, Wis., and a chemical engineer- 
ing graduate of the University of Wis- 
consin. 

Assisting him at the new sales office 
will be Kenneth O'Connor, who will be 
in charge of office operation. Mr. O'Con- 
nor, who attended the Missouri Institute 
of Accounting and Law, joined Monsanto 
in 1942 as a member of the organic 
chemicals division order department. 

Mr. Queeny on May 28 was reelected a 
vice chairman of the National Industrial 
Conterence Board, 247 Park Ave., New 


York 47, N. Y. 


tubes. The new machine was designed 
and pertected by Max Engler, of the ex- 
perimental department, it was announced 
by Production Manager Harold J. Har- 
mon. Proot of the effectiveness of the 
splicing method was obtained in a recent 
test in which a "4 x 5.00-8 industrial tube 


was over-inflated with S805 cubic inches 
ot air, 19! al its normal capacity of 
456 cubic inches. Before inflation the wall 


of the tube was 0.090-inch thick, and 
after inflation the wall thickness was 
0.010-inch. The test not only proved the 
strength of the splice, but also showed 
the strength of adhesion of the valve to 
the tube. 

Mr. Engler, designer of the splicing 
machine, is a member of General's 25-vear 
club and has been responsible for many 
technical advancements in the company’s 
production, 


U. S. Stoneware Co., Akron, has ap- 
pointed Carl V. Fulkerson a field engineer. 
Mr. Fulkerson previously had been a mem- 
ber of the engineering and purchasing de- 
partments of the Lily-Tulip Cup Corp. 
From 1942 to 1946 he was a member of 
the War Department Ordnance Division, 
serving first as a district representative 
in the Cleveland office. He was later trans- 
ferred to the Chief Ordnance office for 
Pennsylvania, where he acted as liaison 
officer in the manufacture of small arms 
ammunition and synthetic rubber. In 1944 
he was a member of the four-man advi- 
sory staff for the Chicago Ordnance Dis- 
trict. Prior to joining the War Depart- 
ment, Mr. Fulkerson worked for the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. and for 
eight years had owned and operated an 
electrical company in Youngstown, O. 
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Diagram of Goodrich Torsilastic Spring 
Used on Super-Twin Bus 


Goodrich Developments 


Akron, last 
announce- 


Goodrich Co., 
following 


the B.. 8: 
month issued the 
ments. 

A demonstration of a new type of pas- 
senger bus, with articulated body construc- 
tion and Goodrich Torsilastic springing, 
was held on June 24 on a trial run from 
midtown New York to Forest Hills, L. I., 
under the joint sponsorship of Goodrich 
and the Twin Coach Co., Kent, O. The 
new Super-Twin bus is 47 feet long, some 
12 teet longer than the average urban bus, 
and seats 58. Features of the bus are its 
maneuverability and its rubber springing. 
The bus has a short turning radius, equiv- 
alent to that of average buses, because its 
front and rear wheels automatically steer 
in concert so that the rear wheels track 
the front ones and the bus in effect pivots 


on its middle driving wheels. The Tor- 
silastic springs for the wheels consist. of 
a steel shell through which a steel shaft 


runs longitudinally, and the space between 
shatt and shell is filled with rubber firmly 
bonded to each steel member. Springing 
is accomplished by torsional twisting of 
the rubber as the wheels move over road 
bumps. 

The Super 





“win is articulated at its mid- 
section so that it can bend up and down 
to accommodate itself to rolls and dips in 
the road. The hinge here is also of rubber. 
being a type of Torsilastic spring, and is 
mounted vertically. The top and sides of 
the bus at this midsection have a special 
rubber phragm designed to accommo- 
date the articulation of the bus. Other 
features of the bus include twin engines 
equipped with special “de-gassers’” to 
eliminate fumes, hydraulic boosters on the 
steering mechanism, and power ventilation 
for passengers. 

In addition to the press, the new bus 
was also displayed to transit officials of 
New York and other eastern cities who 
were told that the vehicle will be in regu 
lar production later this year. 

The Puncture-Sealing Tubeless Tire, as 
first mentioned in June, has the same 
general size and shape of the conventional 
tire casing, but differs in five construction 
features: (1) a thick layer of gummy, 
puncture-sealing rubber of special com- 
pound lining the inside of the tire through 
the crown and shoulder areas; (2) a special 
first ply made with non-air diffusing rub- 
ber; (3) a specially molded bead toe to 
enable the tire to be seated tightly in the 
Wheel rim; (4) small concentric ridges 
molded around the outside rising part of 
the bead; and (5) a valve stem equipped 
with rubber and metal washers so that it 
can be tightly sealed in the rim’s regular 
valve hole. It is said that not even a tire 
engineer can distinguish this tire from a 
conventional one when it is mounted on a 
wheel. The tire may be made with any 
tread design or any sidewall combination. 














except that the molds would need some 
machining to provide the special bead fea- 
tures. 

The Puncture-Sealing Tubeless Tire 
was announced by Goodrich after approx- 
imately four years of intensive develop- 
ment work and continuous testing in va- 
rious sections of the country under ex- 
treme service conditions. Taxi fleets, test 
cars, state police cars, and private cars 
were used, and some of the tires have been 
on wheels as long as two years. Tests on 
indoor machines were made over a similar 
period. Advantages claimed for the tire 
are that it gives better riding qualities and 
trouble-free service; maintains correct air 
pressure, fostering maximum tread wear 
eliminates tube hazards such as tube fail- 
ure due to rim chafing, pinching while 
mounting, etc.; and combines superior 
high-speed performance with  puncture- 
sealing protection. The major work now 
being done on the tire is the coordina- 
tion of technical developments with suc- 
cesstul low-cost manufacturing methods. 
A current handicap is that an ingredient 
needed for compounding a satisfactory seal- 


ing material is temporarily not available 


in large quantities. 


Officials representing some 75 supplier 


firms on June 4 tendered a dinner to A. D. 
Moss, retiring as director of purchases of 
the Goodrich company after 48 vears of 
service. Mr. Moss has also been chairman 
of the crude rubber committee of the Rub- 
ber Manufacturers Association Ine., since 
1927. The dinner, held at the Biltmore 
Hotel, New York, was attended by David 
M. Goodrich, chairman of the board, and 
John L. Collyer, president of the Goodrich 
company. The committee in charge of 
the testimonial was composed of Bancroft 
Henderson, American Cyvanamid Co.: A. F. 
Kitchel, Binney & Smith Co.; Harry F. 
Bailey, Minot, Hooper & Co.; C. M. Carr, 
American Enka; R. H. Eagles, J. M. Hu 
ber Corp.; Marshall L. Harvey, New Jer 
sey Zinc Co.s J. W. Kinsman, E.. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine.; 
Louts, Littlejohn & Co.: E. V. 
St. Joseph Lead Co.; Harold Poel, H. A. 
Astlett Co.; A. I. Vales; RMA>: and R. 
D. Young, Rubber Trade Association of 
New York, Inc. Mr. Peters presided at 
the affair. 

Eugene L. Craig has been named _ sales 
manager for the Internat ey B. F. Good 
rich Co. in the Territory of Hawaii, it was 
announced by S. W. Cay cre company 
president. Mr. Craig will have headquar 
ters in Honolulu and have charge of the 
sales of all the company’s products in the 
Hawatian Islands. Joining Goodrich as a 
messenger in 1936, Mr. Craig entered the 
order department of the international di 
vision the following year and later becamx 
a sales correspondent. He was transferred 
in 1942 to the automotive, aviation and 
government sales division as a sales cor- 
respondent and spent more than a vear 
overseas as a civilian technical represen 
tative, attached to the British Air Forces 
of the Southeastern Asia Command. On 
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his return, in 1945, he rejoined the inter- 
national division as a senior sales corre- 
spondent. 


The Stalwart Rubber Co., Bediord, 
has been selected by Dow Corning Corp. 
as one of the first fabricators of Silastic, 
the silicone rubber. Silastic can be molded 
or extruded very much like natural or 
synthetic rubber, but it will retain its 
flexibility at temperatures as low as 70 
F. Its principal advantage is that it will 
withstand temperatures from 250 to 300 
*. for an indefinite period of time 
without losing its physical properties, 
withstand temperatures up to 400° F. for 
six months, and withstand temperatures 
up to 500° F. under varying conditions 
for 30 to 60 days. Silastic has low tensile 
strength and relatively low elongation and 
can be furnished in durometer hardnesses 
ranging from about 45 to 85. Most grades 
are white in color, but one grade is red, 
and all can be supplied for various ‘pur- 
poses and applications. The services of- 
fered by Stalwart include cooperati n with 
Dow Corning engineers who will furnish 
detailed recommendations based on the 
specific application. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., Ros 
] 


Bldg., Cleveland, recently entertained ( 


F. Merriam, chairman of the board of 
British Nylonite, Ltd., and director of 
Distillers Co., Ltd., of England. The pur 
pose of Mr. Merriam’s visit was to confer 
on matters pertaining to British Geor 


Ltd., jointly owned by Goodrich Chem 
cal and Distillers Co. 


Changes at Akron Chemical 


\kron Chemical Co., Akron, through 
President J. R. 1 annoul 
the appointment 
as vice presiden 
Richard I. Silver 

er, who receiy 





‘hemistry from 











1933, joined Akron Chemical 193! 
as technic representative after having 
served in a similar capacity for five years 
at the Nvlos Division of Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. Mr. Silver, a business ad 
ministration graduate f Dartmout 
College in 1947, rece complete 
training program with Calco Chen 
cal Division of American Cyat d ( 

\kron Chemical has completed its 
building at 255 Fountain St., Akron. Be 
sides containing the company othces, t 
building has a larger ore 1 
laboratory, as well as Vare s 


and shipping facilities. The 
was designed to handle the companys ex 
panding chemical business in the Midwest 


rubber industry 





Newly Completed Building of the Akron Chemical Co. 
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Opens Factory in Africa; Other Goodyear Developments 
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Tenth anniversary of Goodyear’s Jack- 
son, Mich., plant was celebrated with an 
open-house program on June 5, according 
< T. Ruffner. Jackson 
leaders joined with 
ment and represen- 
cal 185, URWA- 


rsary activities, which 








include anniversary 
: ts 
dinner g 131 em- 
ploves irk for plac- 
ing the appearance 
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has been made gen- 
Goodyear’s plant in 
gland. Mr. Ginaven 
n Akron in 1934, start- 

ing on the production training squadron 
and has held several posts in the develop- 
ment division; during the war he was as- 
signed to military products engineering. 
Since 1944 he has been on the foreign Op- 
erations staff as assistant to Mr. Hinshaw. 
Native of Springfield, O. Mr. Ginaven 
was graduated in 1932 from Ohio Wesle- 
yan University where he received a Phi 
Beta Kappa key for high scholastic hon- 
ors and was selected on the All-Ohio foot 
ball and basketball teams. Before coming 
to Goodyear he did post-graduate work 
in mechanical engineering at Case School 
of Applied Science, Cleveland, and 
coached the freshman football and basket- 
ball teams. He leaves this month for 
England, accompanied by his wife and 
their four children. He succeeds H. A. 
Brittain, who returns to Akron on a new 





yoined Goodvear 











Howard L. Ginaven 


assigument to be announced later. 

Built in 1927, Goodyear’s English fac- 
tory employs 3,000 persons and produces 
tires, tubes, and mechanical goods. 

lan D. Patterson, with the company for 
more than 27 years, has been named 
manager of the development department 
of the chemical products division, and Mur- 
rell J. DeFrance, with 18 years’ service, 
has been promoted to assistant manager. 
The two men will supervise development 
work on compounding, adhesives and 
coatings, Pliofilm packaging, and other 
chemical product activities. 

Mr. Patterson, who was born in Eck- 
ford, Mich., entered Goodyear’s employ 
shortly after his graduation from the 
University of Michigan. From 1927 to 
1936 he served as chief chemist at the 
Wolverhampton, England, plant and in 
1939 was named manager of the St. 
Mary's, O., plant. 

Mr. DeFrance, native of Bellevue, Pa., 
became affiliated with the Goodyear or- 
ganization in 1929 as a research com- 
pounder. A graduate of the University of 
Pittsburgh, he was connected with the 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co. and Mellon In- 
stitute before coming to Akron. 

H. D. Foster has been named manager 
of the mechanical goods division, succeed- 
ing the late W. C. Winings. At the same 
time Sam DuPree. sales manager of Good- 
year's molded goods plant in St. Marys, 
O.. was made assistant manager of the di- 
vision. 

Mr. Foster will head up the company’s 
nation-wide sales organization in the field 
of industrial rubber products. Native of 
Bucyrus, O., Mr. Foster has been asso- 
ciated with Goodyear 33 years and has 
been eastern sales manager of the mechan- 
ical goods division since 1941, with head- 
quarters in Akron. Starting as a sales- 
man, he was made district manager at 
Birmingham, Ala., in 1915, and two years 
later became manager of the Cleveland 
district, a post he held 24 years. 

Mr. DuPree, a native of Woodstock, 
Ga., was graduated from Georgia Tech in 
1931 and joined Goodyear in Akron three 
years later as a development engineer. 
When the company built a molded goods 
plant at St. Marys in 1939, Mr. DuPree 
was made development manager, and in 
1945 he became sales manager. 

His latest promotion gives the com- 
pany’s mechanical goods division two as- 
sistant managers. H. V. Bressler, with 
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Goodyear 28 years, has been assistant 
—— since 1931. 

». A. Schilling has been named eastern 
sales manager of the mechanical goods 
division, succeeding H. D. Foster. Mr 
Schilling, since 1941 district manager of 
mechanical goods at Dallas, Tex., will 
make his headquarters in Akron. He has 
been with Goodyear since 1939, starting 
as a field representative in Houston. In 
1924 he was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Missouri and before joining Good- 
year had been associated seven years with 
the Mid-Continent Supply Co., Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

Doctor of Humane Letters degree was 
conferred upon E. J. Thomas, Goodyear 
president, at the ninety-fourth annual com- 
mencement exercises of Heidelberg College 
in Tiffin, O. Dean F. D. Lemke pointed 
to the service the rubber leader had given 
the country in this executive capacity and 
as a member of his community. He used 
as an illustration of his service to the na- 
tion Mr. Thomas’ recent inspection tour of 
Europe for the Secretary of War. 

John W. Cruikshank has been made 
head of the sales division of the Wingfoot 
Homes, Inc., plant at East St. Louis, IIL. 
He was formerly district manager for 
aviation products division in Buffalo, N. 
Y., and was with the Goodyear aviation 
products division since 1943. A native of 
Miamisburg, O., he was graduated from 
Wooster College with a B.S. degree in 
economics in 1928. He has taken graduate 
work at the University of Chicago and 
Wittenburg College. Mr. Cruikshank 
joined Goodyear in the sales training de- 
partment, later transfering to advertising 
representative in the sole and heel de- 
partment and then to general line sales- 
man. 

Arthur E. Chapman has been named 
sales representative for the field service 
tests being conducted by Goodyear Air- 
craft Corp. on the GA-2 place amphibian. 
He will take over shy new duties from 
that of engineering test pilot at Goodyear 
Aircraft, a position he assumed in Octo- 
ber, 1945. In his new post he will dem- 
onstrate the amphibian to distributers and 
interested groups throughout the country, 
make extended cross-country tours as a 
part of the test program, and keep in 
close contact with and supervise the field 
check on the 15 airplanes included in the 
program. During the war Mr. Chapman 
was chief test pilot during the Goodyear 
Aircraft production ot the Corsair fighter 
planes for the Navy. He joined Goodyear 
in August, 1942 from the position of 
senior flight engineer inspector for the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration at Kan- 
sas City. 


Recent Developments 


Urgent need conservation of Ameri- 
ca’s soil is receiving fresh attention 
through a program of soil conservation 
awards announced by Goodyear on June 
18. Top awards are winter vacation trips 
to Goodyear Farms, near Phoenix, Ariz., 
where much of the company’s experimen- 
tal work on agriculture is centered. Pre- 
ceding the trip, handsome bronze plaques 
will be presented to award winners at a 
series of testimonial dinners. These dinners 
will follow the unusual plan of bringing 
the guests to the rural area where the 
soil conservation work was accomplished, 
rather than inviting the award winners to 
a presentation ceremony in the city. Dur- 
ing the first year the Goodyear program 
will be in effect throughout Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, Micht- 
gan, and Wisconsin, and if satisfactory 


results are obtained, it may be extended 
in succeeding years to the entire country. 
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A mobile display room and laboratory, 
designed to render engineering assistance 
to the nations’ furniture manufacturers in 
the use of Airfoam foamed latex uphols- 
tery material, has been placed in service 
by Goodyear’s chemical products division. 
Making use of a 27-foot trailer, company 
technicians have installed equipment ne- 
cessary for all phases of fabricating, as 
well as for developing installation methods. 
Separated from the workshop by a plate- 
glass window is a display and sales room, 


showing various types of <Airfoam  up- 
holstered furniture. An occasional chair 
shows Airfoam in use with standard 
spring construction; while another chair 
shows a new-type flexible base of helical 
springs and fabric which uses less <Air- 
foam and cuts construction costs. Also on 


display is a built-in sofa with full revers- 
ible Airfoam cushions, and beneath the rug 
is an Airfoam carpet padding. According 
to C. P. Joslyn, general manager of the 
division, the traveling laboratory makes it 
possible for company engineers to demon- 
strate proper installation methods to man- 
ufacturers in their own plants. 
Static conductive and spark 

rubber flooring, wae during the 
munition plants and naval gun turrets, 
is now available for peacetime uses, Good- 
year's chemical products division has an- 
nounced. This flooring 1s especially adapt- 
able to hospital surgical departments where 
quietness, cleanliness, and safety are of 
great importance. Black in color, the 
flooring material is impregnated with fine 
wires running parallel throughout the 
length of each strip of material; one in 
the center, and two others spaced 12 
inches on each side of the center wire. 
The longitudinal wires are connected at 
each end of the strip with master ground 
wires which make the floor a complete, 
separate electrical unit. Non-conductive 
collars and base coverings insulate the 
flooring from the walls and from radiator 
pipes and other metals. Goodyear ex- 
plained that, in general, a material with 
a resistance up to one million ohms is 
sufficiently conductive to prevent the ac- 
cumulation of static charges on the ma- 
terial. If the flooring material is too 


resistant 
war in 


highly conductive, danger exists that 
sparks will discharge from a_ highly 
charged body in close proximity to the 
floor. Goodyear’s conductive flooring, it is 


claimed has a maximum resistance of 250,- 
000 ohms, which insures its being both 
spark resistant and static conductive. The 
flooring may be installed on both old and 
new concrete and wooden bases. 

White sidewall tires for bicycles again 
will be available to the general public, 
according to M. F. Moyer, manager of 
the cycle tire department, who stated that 
Goodyear has resumed production of this 
product. Halted at beginning of the war 
by government order because of shortage 
and for reason that this type of tire was 
considered non-essential, the resumption 
of white sidewall manufacture is now well 
under wav, and these tires should reach 
dealers’ shelyes within the next several 
weeks, Mr. Mover said. The white side- 
walls will be produced in all balloon sizes 
for bicycles, including the Goodyear G-3, 
the Deluxe and the Double Eagle, he 
added. The latter is the company’s pre- 
mium tire, production of which was also 
banned during war years. For convenience 
of customers the white sidewalls will be 
wrapped in pairs to facilitate shipping and 
handling. 

Goodyear Aircratt Corp. has acquired 
115,000 square feet of additional floor area 
for manufacturing operations on the new 
Navy canning program designed to pre- 
serve warplanes in fly-away condition for 
periods up to five years. Goodyear Air- 





craft will assemble huge steel containers 
in which the planes will be kept at six 
Naval air bases scattered throughout the 
country. At peak production, the special 
canning contract is expected to employ 
approximately 300 persons. The addition- 
al floor area is located in Plant D at the 
Akron airport. The parts for the contain- 
ers are being made by the Youngstown 
Steel Door Co. and shipped to Goodyear 
for assembly. When completed, the con- 
tainers will weigh about 28 tons apiece 
and will be in two standard sizes. 


Industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, has 
issued patents on a new process of elec- 
tronic twist setting for tire cord and other 
textile products. Known as Lektroset, the 
process has been in use in the company’s 
Cleveland and Painesv Ile plants for sev- 
eral years. Lektroset provides a com- 
pletely new means of setting the twist in 
rayon tire cord. Packages of the cord are 
passed through a high- frequency electrical 
field. This process results in) so uniform 
a reaction that cones containing as much 
as 18 or more pounds of rayon tire cord 
may be effectively treated. Such 
cones are used in the 
tire construction. The process is com- 
pleted in a matter of minutes; vet it in- 
sures a uniform twist setting in rayon 
cord. 
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Uniform Markings for Farm Tires 


In order to eliminate the confusion re- 
sulting from the practice of tire manu- 
facturers of using various names to desig- 
nate different types of farm tires, it has 
been decided to establish uniform markings 
for all types. As rapidly as possible, molds 


at all Canadian rubber manufacturing 
plants will be changed to conform with 
this program. All competitive makes in 
Canada will carry the following designa- 
tions : 
MARKING TYPE OF TIRE 

F-1 Single Rib 

F-2 Triple Rib 

F-3 Multiple Rib 

R-1 Sure Grip 

R-2 Cane and Rice 

R-3 All Tractor 

G Garden Tractor 

1-1 Rib Implement 

1-2 Sure Grip Implement 

1-3 Traction Implement 

1-4 Plow Tail Wheel 

1-5 Hillside Combine 

1-¢ Smooth Tread Implement 


Brunning Heads Polymer Corp. 


EK. J. Brunning, 
manager of 


president and general 
Consumers Glass Co., has 


been elected president ct Polymer Corp., 
Ltd., Sarnia, Ont., it was announced 
June 17 by Minister C. D. Howe, who 


explained that D. W. Ambridge had re- 
signed the Polymer presidency, but would 
continue on the Polymer directorate. The 
Minister also announced the resignation 
from the directorate of A. J. Crawford, 
labor representative, for reasons of health, 
and the appointment of J. R. Nicholson, 
formerly vice president and general mana- 
ger of Polymer, as executive vice presi- 
dent. 


large 
weftless method of 
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Mr. Nicholson announced that on July 
1, E. R. Rowzee, former director of re- 
search and development and marketing, 
would become manager of Polymer Corp. 
Also effective July 1, A. P. Mechin, the 
former manager, would become assistant 
to the president. L. D. Dougan, who will 
continue as assistant manager, will have 
additional responsibilities. EK. J. Buckler, 
former technical supertendent, becomes 
manager of research and development, 
and oH. RK. Emmerson succeeds him as 
technical superintendent in charge of the 
laboratories, technical control, yields con- 
trol, and the instrument department. 

Stanley Wilk, former administra- 
tor, has been made comptroller in charge 


costs 


of the accounting, purchasing, and traffic 
departments and the economics section. 
George C. Weir is now assistant comp- 


cost accounting and 
while W. A. Ather- 
chief of the economics sec- 
tion. J. R. Millar will continue as pur- 
chasing agent, and L. J. Child will con- 
tinue as traffic manager. 

H. G. Foucar has been named _ techni- 
cal controller and will take over in the 
production control field many of the du- 
ties formerly performed by Mr. Emmer- 
son. F. A. Bain has been appointed as- 


troller in charge of 
general accounting ; 
ton becomes 


sistant technical controller in charge of 
the light ends, butyl, isobutylene, buty- 
lene concentration, and butadiene extrac- 


Walsh, 


charge of 


tion units; and Fred 
technical controller in 
and of the steam, power, and 
dehydrogenation units. 

In his ¢ apacity as the new manager, Mr. 
Rowzee will take over the chairmanship 
of the management committee and_ the 
operators’ coordination committee. Mr. 
Dougan will become chairman of the staft 
committee. Dr. Buckler succeeds Mr. 
Rowzee as chairman of the research and 
development committee, and Mr. Emmer- 
son succeeds Dr. Buckler as chairman of 
the operating committee. 

Canada has accepted an invitation from 
the French Government to participate in 
discussions of the International Rubber 


assistant 
utilities, 
butadiene 


Study Group, to be held in Paris during 
the first 10 days ct July. At these talks 
Canada will be represented by Yves 


Counsellor of 


Lamontagne, Commercial 
Paris, and by 


the Canadian Embassy in 
Mr. Nicholson. 


“Synthetic rubber has won for itself the 


right to be called one of our major 
primary products,” A. H. Newman, public 
relations manager of Polymer Corp., said 


in a recent address at Ottawa, Ont. 
“In the days to come, because we now 
have synthetic rubber, you will be able to 


buy many thousands of new or cheaper 
articles, and the quality ot many items will 
greatly improve,” he also stated in a talk 


designed to reassure the public as to the 
performance and quality of synthetic rub 


ber products, especially tires 





He cited results of United QOV 
ernment-sponsored road tests w ned 
synthetic tires to give satisfactory per 
formance. Mr Newman concluded his talk 
by expressing the belief that synthetic 
products will be able to compete. satis 
factor in price and quality with natural 


rubber products and that both types of 
rubber will have their place in the future 
economy 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Cana- 


da, Ltd., New Toronto, Ont., recently 
held its annual stockholders’ meeting at 
which President A. G. Partridge reported 


that large supplies of natural rubber 
reached Canada during the past year, and 
greater supplies will be available to rub- 






























ber manufacturers in the near future. 
his was anticipated, Mr. Par- 
ridge will permit use ot blends 
1 synthetic rubber in all 
I cts cluding tires, which will pro- 
ce qualities excelled in prewar days. 
R. C. Berk Goodyear vice presi- 
dent and ge il manager, Was elected 
president for 1947-48 of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association during its an- 
convention in June at Banff, Alta. 
Phe Association decided to give the people 
of Canada a better picture of its activities. 
\iter ] of the con- 
venti issued saving that 
the plans to extend its work 
giving a more accurate conceptiol ot 
the relation whicl should exist between 
1 workers and between 

+] bli 





= Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., 








PD ‘ee & Mailmat 

s ( ent, has ] a ed the chain of 

real SI formerly operated 

by J. B. Lefebvre, 1. comprising 19 
stores, all in the Province of Quebec 


D. W. Buchanan, Viceroy Mig. Co., 

a rol Ont., has beet elected 

chairman ot “the oes Rubber & Tan- 

\ssociation of the Industrial 

Prevention Associations, 600 
J 


Toronto 2. 








B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. of Can- 
ada, Ltd.. Kitchener, Ont., has appointed 


Guy R. Timmins territory manager. His 
territory, under the jurisdiction of the 
Montreal district office, includes the coun- 
ties of Labelle, Argenteuil, Papineau, Sou- 
langes, Two Mountains, and Veudreuil in 
the Province of Quebec, and the coun- 
ties of Prescott, Russell, Glengarry, and 
Stormont in Ontario. Before joining 
Goodrich, Mr. Timmins spent six years 
in the Royal Canadian Air Force. He 
recently graduated from an intensive com- 
pany course in tire construction and main- 
tenance. 

\ shipment of crude rubber recently 
irrived at Halifax, N. S., tor Goodrich 
on the steamer, Scottish Prince. The rub- 
ber was grown on the west coast of the 
Malay Peninsula and shipped from Penang 
Pere Harris, Goodrich traffic manager, 
went to Halifax to sort out the 2,000 bales 
consigned to his company. The total ship- 
ment to Canadian companies comprised ap- 
proximately 40,000 bales, each bale being 
marked to enable identification by the dif- 
ferent rubber companies to which it was 
consigned. 

C. D. Howe, Minister of Munitions and 
Supply, in a recent letter expressed the 
appreciation of the Dominion eae age 
to George W. Sawin, president of B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber, for his services on the 
Rubber Advisory Committee. The commit- 
tee, formed in 1940, advised the Rubber 
Controller during the war on such mat- 
ters as the stockpiling of rubber and _ re- 
strictions on its use. Early in the war the 
committee pointed out the necessity of 
building a Canadian = synthetic rubber 
plant. 





OBITUARY 


Karl E. Kersten 


ARL E. KERSTEN, Chicago mana- 
ger of the Cincinnati Mfg. Co., Cin- 
cinnati. O., died on May 22 in Chicago 


f a skull fracture suffered as the result 
of a freak accident; he was fel led when 
a gust of wind swung his garage door 
against him as he was parking his car. 


Born in Boston, Mass., on December 





S, 1882, Mr. Kersten attended Boston 
schools, Franklin Institute of Mechanical 
Drawing, and Harvé ird Before he be- 
came connected with the Cincinnati Rub- 
Mig. Co., he was with the Boston Belt- 
Boston, Mass. He held iis last 

as Chicago manager for 30 vears. 

Kersten was a member of the 





Geographic Society Ar 
; | the Adventurer’s Club 
ervices were on May 26, followed by 
burial at Interment Memorial Park 
Surviving are a wite and daughter 





Emmet Sheahan 
E MMET SHEAHAN, since July, 1942, 


assistant to the president of United 
States Rubber Co., died on May 23 at 
his home in Detroit, Mich., after a_ brief 
Iness. He was 58 when he succumbed to 
a heart ailment. 

Mr. Sheahan, a native of Detroit, at- 
tended the University of Detroit and was 
graduated from St. Mary’s College. 

He joined U. S. Rubber in 1916 as a 
salesman for solid rubber tires. Later he 





became, successively, sales manager of the 
automotive department, manager of the 
original equipment department, operations 
manager of the Detroit and Indianapolis 
plants, general manager of the automotive 
division, and general manager of the tire 
division. 

A former professional baseball player 
and a sports fan, Mr. Sheahan was also 
a director of the National Bank of De- 
troit and the Detroit Athletic Club and 
a former director of the Bloomfield Hills 
Country Club. Besides he belonged to the 
Question, the Detroit, and the Detroit 
Boat clubs 

Requiem High Mass was sung on May 





Emmet Sheahan 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


26 at SS. Peter and Paul Church, followed 
by burial in Mt. Olivet Cemetery. 

He is survived by his wife, two sons, 
and a daughter. 


Paul M. Kaminsky 


SUDDEN) heart attack caused the 
A death of Paul Kaminsky, © presi- 
dent and founder of the Carlyle Rubber 
Co., New York, N. Y., on May 29 in 
New York. Mr. Kaminsky, born on New 
York's lower East Side on January 10, 
1873, and educated in local public schools, 
was associated with the rubber industry 
since 1910 when he founded the Humboldt 
Rubber Co. in Brooklyn to manutacture 
friction tape. In 1913 he organized the 

Carlyle company, manufacturer and job 
oe ot mechanical rubber products. 
Mr. Kaminsky had a_- short political 


career when he ran for the New York 
State Assembly on the Republican ticket 
in 1903 against Alfred E. Smith Active 


also in many civic and traternal 
he was also a past honorary chairman of 
Congregation Tifereth Israel of Brooklyn 
and a member of the Grand Street Boys 
Association. 

Funeral services were on June 1 at 
Prospect Park Chapel, Brooklyn, followed 
by interment which took place at Washing- 
ton Cemetery. 

A widower, Mr. Kaminsky is survived 
by three sons, three daughters, nine grand- 
children, three great grandchildren, three 
brothers, and four sisters. 


groups, 


Frederick H. Jones 


A‘ TER a long illness Frederick Hall 
Jones, connected with the Tyer Rub- 
ber Co., Andover, Mass., for a half cen- 
tury when he retired about seven years 
ago, died at his home in Andover on 
June 15. Funeral services were conducted 
there on June 17, followed by burial in 
Old South Cemetery, Andover. 

Mr. Jones was born in Andover on 
September 1867. He attended local 
grade schools, Punchard High School, and 
Bryant & Stratton Business College, Bos- 
ton. 

Upon graduation, at the age of 17, he 
entered the employ of the Tyer company 
as a clerk. He later became a salesman in 
the New England territory, which he cov- 
ered for 30 years. Then for a time Mr. 
Jones was in charge of the Boston office 
for Tyer becoming treasurer and 
general manager of the organization, a 
post he held for 15 years before he re- 
tired. 

The deceased was also treasurer and 
part owner of the Hamilton Emery & 
Corundum Co., Chester, Mass., with which 
he had been affiliated about 40 vears, and 
was also connected with the Merrimack 
Card Clothing Co. Besides he 
a trustee and a member of the investment 
board of the Andover Savings Bank: as 
a director of the Merrimack Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co., the Andover National 
Bank, the Andover Press, and of the 
Cambridge Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
as president, for several years, of the local 
Red Cross chapter, and was a member of 
the Andover Service Club, the Masonic 
Order, the Andover and North Andover 
Country Clubs, and the South Congrega- 
tional Church of Andover. During his 
business career Mr. Jones was active in 
the affairs of the Rubber Association of 
America. 

He is survived by his wife and a sister. 
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July, 1947 


C. William Wood 


EATH came to C. William Wood, 
D long associated with the rubber in- 
dustry, in a Framingham, Mass., hospital 
on May 10. The deceased, who was born 
in Clinton, Mass., in 1901, after gradua- 
tion from high school found employment 
with the Apsley Rubber Co. and tnen went 
to the Cambridge Rubber Co., Cambridge, 
Mass. Vhere he remained several vears 
and also took courses at Boston Univer- 
sity. His next employer was Tyer Rubber 
Co., Andover, Mass., but in 1928 he be- 
came a pattern man and designer for Ser- 
yus Rubber Co., Rock Island, Hl. Mr. 
Wood later was made personnel manager 
and then factory manager. 

He left the rubber industry in 1936 to 
act. as eastern representative for the 
George C. Clark Metal Last Co. When 
the war caused the termination of that 
connection, Mr. Wood became factory 
manager of the Hodgman Rubber Co., Fra- 
mingham. After the war he received a com- 
mendation from the Office of Chemical 
Warfare for his outstanding contributions 
in the development work on the combat 
gas mask carrier. 


Surviving :s the widow. 


George E. Price 


TER a short illness George E. Price, 


A’. 


purchasing agent for Goodyear 

Tire & Rubber Co., died May 30 in an 

Akron hospital. Funeral services were 

held in Akron on June 3, with interment 
in Rose Hili Cemetery 

Native of New London, Conn., where 


he was born December 12, 1889, Mr. Price 
joined Goodyear’s purchasing department 
in Akron, March 6, 1922, and had been 
purchasing agent since 1936. He directed 
the purchasing activities of all oe 
plants in this country. When Goodyear 
built a plant in Wolverhampton, England, 
in 1927, he spent a year there buying 
equipment and organizing a purchasing de- 
partment. 

Prior to joining Goodyear, Mr. Price 
was purchasing agent at the Davis Bourn- 
ville Co., Jersey City, N. J., for nine 
years. He was a g raduate electrical en- 
gineer with degrees from Rochester Me- 
chanical Institute and New York Univer- 
sity. 

He was one of the founders of the New 
York Association of Purchasing Agents 
and a charter member of the national as- 
sociation. In 1922 he established the Akron 
chapter, serving two terms as president, 
and was later elected national vice presi- 
dent for the Ohio district. In 1940, Mr. 
Price was elected president of the national 
association, and later he was active as a 
member of the organization’s advisory 
council and chairman of the business sur- 
vey committee. In 1946 he was awarded 
the association’s J. Shipman memorial 
medal for conspicuous service. 

Mr. Price served in World War I and 
continued active in military affairs as 
a reserve officer. He was president of 
General Dick Chapter, Reserve Officers 
Association, and later served as vice presi- 
dent for the Ohio district. Early in World 
War II he served as wartime procurement 
officer of automotive con tage Akron, 
under the Assistant Secretary of War. In 
1942 he was ordered to active ics and 
commissioned a lieutenant colonel in Ton- 
don, England, as a member of the Gen- 
eral Purchasing Board, European Theater. 
_ Other affiliations included membership 
in the First Methodist Church, Akron, 
the Shrine, University Club, Portage 





Country Club, American Legion, Rotary 
Club, and the Quartermaster Association 
of Washington, "D. C. In addition to his 
interest in military and civic affairs, Mr. 
Price was an enthusiastic philatelist. 

He is survived by a son, Robert, who is 
associated with Goodyear’s aviation prod- 





icts division in Akron; a brother; and 
one sister. 
Dayton Rubber Co., Dayton O. Six 


net profit, $1,094,900, 
share, 
year 


months to April 30: 
« ‘af game | . . 

equal to $2.31 a common 

$598,781, or $1.22 a share, a 


against 
earlier. 


Jenkins Bros., Bridgeport, Conn. For 
1946: net income, $544,686, equal to $4.02 
a common share, against $149,503, or S86¢ 
a share, in 1945. 


Consho- 
April. 30: 
$5.76 a 


Lee Rubber & Tire Corp., 
hocken, Pa. Six months ended 
net profit, $1,391,635, equal to 
share, against $1,146,105, or $4.74 a share, 
for the like period last year. 


Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co., Nor- 
walk, Conn. Six months ended March 31: 
net profit, $186,519, equal to 92¢ a share, 
contrasted with $220,196, or $1.01 a share, 
a year earlier; net sales, $5,622,067, against 
$5,160,514. 


Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, O. First 


quarter, 1947: earnings, $263,135, equal to 
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Thermoid Co., Trenton, N. J., and sub- 
sidiaries. First quarter, 1947: net profit, 
$261,463, against $35,210 in the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. 





Carbon Black Sets Record 
ARBON BL. 


\CK production and sales 


were in record volumes in 1946, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Mines, United 
States Department of the Interior. Total 


1,244,421,000 pounds exceed- 


pre duction of 


ed the 1945 record by 18%, and total sales 
expanded 24% over 1945 to reach 1,269,- 
740,000) pounds. As a result producers’ 
stocks of black declined to 76,228,000 


pounds on December 31, 1946, as compared 
with 102,005,000 pounds at the end of 1945. 
Stocks of channel-type blacks declined 
throughout the year; while stocks of fur- 
nace-type blacks built up moderately in 
the second and third quarters, but declined 
in the fourth quarter. 


Furnace black production PPA 


gained 


over 1945 to 625,312,000 pounds and for 
the first time exceeded the production 
of channel black, which totaled 619,109,000 
pounds. As the quantity of natural gas 
consumed in ee black manufacture in- 
creased only 11% in 1946 to 478,349 
million cubic feet, the average yield in 
creased from 2.32 pounds of black per 
thousand cubic feet of gas used in 1945 to 


2.44 pounds in 1946. 

Sales to rubber companies increased 
from 804,386,000 pounds in 1945 to 941,- 
464,000 pounds in 1946, and record quan- 
tities of black were taken by the ink and 
paint industries. Although exports of 
channel types were controlled, exports of 
all grades increased 56% to the record 
total of 271,085,000 pounds. The average 
value of carbon black at the plants in- 
creased from 4.02¢ per pound in 1945 to 
4.82¢ in 1946 as prices of the principal 























66¢ a share, comapred with $305,510, or channel grades advanced. A total of 60 
91¢ a share, in the 1946 quarter; net sales, = plants operated in 1946, a net gain of om 
$7,759,712, against $6,269,339. over 1945, 
Dividends Declared 

STOC OF 
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APPLICATION 


United States 





2,419,588. Flexible Fluid Seal Defining 
Means in a Seal for Rotary Shafts. G. E 
Past Duclic O ss r y mesne assign- 
ments Borg-Warner Gar: Chicago, IIl 

2,419,589 haan tr «Cover Cap of Strong 
Impervious Plastic for a Leakproof Dry Cell. 
W. L. Paul, New York, i, 

2.419.592. Joint Seal Including, in Com- 
bination, a Washer Element of Vinyl Resin 


Incorporating a Suitable Plasticizer, a Water- 
proof Film Composed of the Plasticizer and 
Adhering to the Washer, and Means for Es- 
tablishing the Film. A. G. Richardson, Boon- 

ssier Federal Telephone & Radio 
N. J 





2,419,614 In a Plywood Panel, a Continu- 
ous Layer of a Mixture of Synthetic Resin 
and Discrete Wood Particles of Sufficient 


Thickness to Fill 
fections in the 
\ Hi 


Cracks and 
Surface of an 


Other Imper- 
Outer Ply. 





R. We Was! 

2,4 2 Shaft Se al. M I Bettcher, 
Montg ery ¢ inty issignor t Duriron Ce 

2,419.68 Pp ermane ntl Elastic Insulating 
Boot for Removably Sealing High Tension 
Wires in Sockets. W ©, Henschke, Long- 
r ssig t American Bosch Corp., 
Ss nefield th in M 

2,419,746 Eraser. R Los Angeles, 
_ 2,419.7 Flexible Duct Coupling Inelud- 
ing a ( onnecting Ring Having an Annular 
Web of Resilient Material. W. R. Wiberg, as- 
Six I t hoe ne \ l raft ie ® boul [ Se it- 

Was 

2,419 Mechanically Strong Uncom- 
eiaaned M: ignetic Core Material Including 
Particles of Powdered Magnetic Material 


rae by a Polymerized Alec 
Carboxylic Acid, A Fr. M 


W yne Ir ss 





nol Ester of 
maier, Fort 








i rporation of } 
2,42 ’ A Shaft Sealing Ring Including 
an Annular Resilient Component and a Steel 
Ring Component Having Two Ring Elements 
Connected by a Transverse Element; the Ring 
Elements Are Disposed on Opposite Sides of 
the Resilient Component, and the Transverse 
Element Passes through a Recess in the 
Resilient Element. F. oD. F y, assignor to 
Ramsey Accessories Mfg. Co 
Louis, M 
$2 4 


and a Ring 





both of St 


Shaft Oil Seal Including a Cage 
Assembly Mounted on the Shaft 
and Rotatable Within the Cage; the Ring 
Assembly Includes a Resilient Component 
Embracing the Shaft, and Rigid Components 
on Each side of the Resilient Component, F 








D Frisby and M Ww Marien issignors 
Ramsey \ ries Mf Corp l St 
Louis, M¢ 

2,420,047 Between a Housing and a Shaft, 


a Sealing King Including a Ring Component 


of Rubber or Similar Material and Thin 
Metallic Ring Components Bonded on Each 
Side of the er Component. M. W. Marier 
issignor t Ramsey \ essories Mfg Cor} 





Mi 
I ‘le ar Insulation Bodies — in 
C onneec ting Means for Shie ade “d Ignition L — 
\W rsor Eliza assignor \ 





£ rk 


signments, to Titeflex, Inc., Newa 
XN J 
ri Deicing 


Means for Airfoils, In- 





€ Iuding inflate ible Units. W. H. H Lal 
W ssignor to B. F. G c 
Ne York N Y 

$20,207 In an Electron Microscope Hav- 


ing a Column and an 
trode, an Eleetron 


Apertured Anode Elec- 
Gun on a Swingable 
Base, and a Kesilient Gasket Between Base 
and Column to Prevent Air Leakage During 
a Swinging Operation. P. C. Smith, Moores- 

wr N J Ssignor to Radio Cory f Amer 

on of Del 

242i In a Duplex Welding Hose, Two 
Tubes Enclosed in a Continuous Cover of 
Rubber-Like Material, ¢ J. Bell, Chicago 
1] enor ta ¢ aed : 





Cole 

279. In a Laminated Polarizer In- 
idutinn Two Quarter-Wave Elements, a Bire- 
fringent Crystalline Element Bonded to Each 


of the Quarter-Wave Elements by a Rela- 
tively _—s =k 3 of Resilient Adhesive Ma- 
terial, © Young, assignor to Polaroid 
seta botl b Cambridge, Mass 





281. Diving Mask, Including a Flex- 
ible hte: Wall Structure Adapted to 
Conform with the Shape of a Human Face 
at the Eye Area. M. J. Zbar, Tampa, Fla. 





Patents and Trade Marks 


2,420,283. In an Engine Starter, a Yield- 
ing Driving Connection, Including a Ring of 
Elastically Deformable Material, Between a 
Nut on the End of a Hollow Shaft on an 
Armature Shaft and a Pinion Slidably Jour- 
naled on the Armature Shaft. J. E. Buxton 
and D. L. Miller, Chemung County, N. Y., 
assignors to Bendix Aviation Corp., South 
Bend, Ind. 

2,420,288 In an Engine Starter Including 
a Motor Shaft, a Pinion on the Shaft, and a 
Flanged Contro! Member, a Sleeve of Elastic 
Material Fixed at Its Ends to the Pinion 
and Control Member Flanges Constituting the 
Sole Operative ———— to the Pinion. D 
L. Miller, Pine ity, N. Y., assignor to Ben- 





dix Aviation itso South send, Ind 
2,420,289. In an Engine Starter Including 

a “Motor Shaft, a Screw Sleeve Thereon, a 

Casing Member with Threads F'tting the 


Shaft, Means, 
and Abutments 
Arresting 


Sleeve, and a Pinion on the 
Including an Elastic Member 
on Sleeve and Casing, tor Yieldingly 
the Meshing Movement of the € and 
Pinion. D. L. Miller, Pine City, N. Y ssignor 
to os ndix Aviation Cor South Bend, Ind. 
2,420,375. Aircraft Oxygen Regulator In- 
Breathing Device Having Within 
Collapsible Breathing Bag Pro- 
rge Tube tor Connection 
Zone. A. Huggenberger, 











dudes a 
a Casing a 
vided with a Dischz 
with a netesneonrety | 
aut } Switzerlan 
S84. In a 








Pontoon, a Flexible Bag 








Ha uv ‘ing ages and Waterproof Walls. L 
ss Angeles, Calif. 
2 420.4 In a Storage Battery Plate, the 





ation of a Conducting Member, Active 
and an Envelope Composed of Ii 
Molecularly Oriented and Mutually Un- 
attached Threads of Synthetic Resin Re- 
sistant to the Powerful Oxidizing and Elec- 
trochemical Reactions in a Storage Battery. 
: Z j t Johnsville, Pa., assignor to 
corporation 








Electr Storage Battery Co., a 


for Thera- 
ignor to 
Mass. 


2,420,507 Portable Apparatus 
peutie Irrigation. H. C. Stratton, 
: ton Specialties, both of Malden, 
2,420,585. Ina Flashlight Having a (: 
with an Opening and Otherwise’ Sealed 





Agvinst the Entrance of Water, Means for 
Actuating a Switch Element Through the 
Opening; These Means Include an Actuating 


Waterproof 
within the 


Member ond a Flexible, Resilient, 
Washer-Like Element Positioned 
Opening So That Its Inner Periphery Sur- 
rounds and Is in Sealing Engagement with 
the Actuating Member. W. C. Crimmins, as- 
signor to Delta Electric Co., both of Marion, 
Ind. 

2,420,604. An Electrolytic Protective Flex- 
able Elastic Tape of a Resinous Material. 
O. H. Leidy, Pointe, assignor to Mich- 
gan Chrome & Chemical Co., Detroit, both 
in Mich 

2,420,691. In an Evaporator and Humidi- 
fier, a Vibratory Pan Including a Disk of 
Rigid Material Having a Thick Up- 
standing Rim of Resilient Material Around 
Its Periphery. A. Vang, New York, N. Y 
.718. A Seal Construction Adapted to 
Shaft Relative to a Stationary Part 

Which the Shaft Projects, Ineclud- 
Composition Bushing, a Plastic 
Composition Sleeve Slidably Carrying a Sta- 
tionary ‘eal Member, and Rubber Rings Dis- 
posed Around the Sleeve in Sealing Engage- 
ment with Each Other, ©. G. Odelius, Chica- 


Grosse 





Se: 
Through 
ing a Plastic 


2,420,721 In a Heat Exchanger, Packing 
Forming a Fluid-Tight Seal Between Tube 
t Fluid Cineulating Tubes, S. Pen- 





NN. J. 
Shoe Heel Insert and 
Moines, Iowa 
Glass-Lifting or Carrying 
Fiat Disk-Like Member 


Rubber 
‘hiodo, Des 
2 $11 In a 
Device, a Normally 














of an Elastic — Like Material. S. Brew- 
ster, 1 W. Mille th of New York, N. Y. 
2.420,83 Ina Ra way Roadbed, a ‘Ballast 





for Supporting the Railway Ties and a Yield- 
ing Foundation for the Ballast, Including a 
Top Apron of Impervious Resilient Cushion 
Material. Bb. C. Monroe, Tuscola, II 

2,420,849. In a Valve Having Two Avially 
Ports with a Valve 





Chamber — be- 
a Barrier Which Moves Into and Out 
Chamber and Carries a Continuous 
Rubber or Comparable Material. Ww. 
Elizabeth, N. J., assignor to Ever- 
ve Co,., Jersey City, N. J. 
To Obviate Freezing Against a 
’ Working Surface with Which It 
Is in Contact, a Packing Ring of the Chev- 
ron Type of Molded Fabric-Reinforced Vul- 
canized Rubber Coated with a Synthetic Rub- 
ber Composition. M. R. Buffington, Millburn, 
and E. G. Jes Montclair, assignors to Lea 
Fabrics, Inc Newark, all in N. J 
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Alined 
tween, 
of the 
Body of 
G, Wilson, 












2,420,959. In a Combined Drink Mixer and 
Dispenser, a Partitioned Vase-Like Bowl 
Member in Which the Floor Portion of Each 
Compartment Is Provided with a Rubber- 
Like Sealing Valve Member. D. C. Lanese, 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 

2,420,972. In a Shoe Sole Press, an In- 
flatable Jaw for Coacting with a Second Jaw 
to Compress a Shoe and Sole Between bare 
assignor to Allie Shoe 


A. Perri, Groveland, 

Machinery Corp, Haverhill, both in i 
2,421,076. Flexible Accumulator Bladder. 

T. B. Linton, North Hollywood, Calif., as- 


signor, by mesne assignments, to Bendix 
Aviation Corp., South Bend, Ind. 

2.421,105. In a Lock Nut Including a Metal 
Body with a Threaded Passage in the Wall 
of Which Is a Recess, an Insert of Plastic 
Material. R. F. Warren, Jr., Stratford, Conn, 

2,421,155. In Combination with a Molded 
Connector, a Cable Formed with a Perma- 
nent Resilient Rubber-Like Sheath, a Rigid 
Anchor Member Thereon, and Vulcanized 
Rubber Means Securing Anchor to ee 3 
J B. Miller, Webster Groves, and J. 
Simpson, Maplewood, assignors” to 
Equipment Co., St. Louis, all in Mo. . 

2,421,156. Speed Equalizing, Pneumatic- 
Tired, Landing Wheel. E. M. Morrow, Gib- 
sonia, Pa. 

2,421,19 
Highly y 
Attaching 


Dressing, Including a 
Portion and Means for 
Body. W. J. 
assignor to 


non-profit 


Surgical 
astic Web 
This Web to the 
Gardner, Cleveland Heights, O., 
Cleveland Clinic Foundation, a 
corporation of O. 

2.421.313. For Containers of 
Intravenous Administration, a 
Resilient Material, W. D. Brandon, 
assignor to Baxter Laboratories, Inc., 
view, both in Ill. 

2 : Resilient 
By. Dp. 

In a Quick Disconnect Coupling, 
a Multi-Piece Valve and Seals for the Valve 
Holding Fluid in the Valve When It Is in 
Disconnect Position, P. P. Johnson, Willough- 
assignor to Thompson Products, rne., 
both in O. ; 

Tubular Plastic Shoe Upper. L. 
sak, both of Miami Beach, Fla. 








Liquids for 
Closure of 
Skokie, 

Glen- 


Tire. H. E. Huntsbery, 











Dominion of Canada 


$40,654. Device to Prevent 
of Ice on the Leading Edge of an 
New bebe ty a Zs; 


Accumulation 
Airfoil. 


assignee 


B. F. Goodrich Co., kK 
of T. C Harper, Akron, O., U. 
$40,664-665 Collet Ine Tatar Angularly 


Spaced Gripping Members Interconnected by 
a Body of Resilient Material. Jacobs Mfg. 
Co., Hartford, assignee of A. M. West 
Hartford, both in Conn., U.S.A. : 

440,671. In Making Printing Ink, the Use 
of a Resin Dissolved in a Liquid Polyglycol 
and Pine Oil, as Vehicle for the Pigment. 
F. H. Levey Co.. Inc., New York, N,. %., Bee 
signee of J. W. Kroeger, Drexel Hill Plaza, 
and D. J. O’Connor, Jr., Yeadon, both in Pa., 
both in the U.S.A. 

$40,692. In an X-Ray 
sette Envelope of Pliable Elastic 
A. O. Smith Corp., assignee of A. F. 
of Milwaukee, Wis., I A. ‘ 

440,714. High Impact Strength Plastic Can- 
*. Dreyfus, New York, N. Y., assignee 
Prichard and D. Flxter, both of Newark, 
both in the U.S.A. 

Snowmobile Traction 
timouski, P. Q. : 

Cushioning Means in a Pneumatic 
—_r Gage. C. B. Moore, Carroll Park 
Pa., U.S. 

440,745. “In a fh n 
pensator-Accumulator Unit for Hydraulic 
Systems Including a Cylindrical Housing, a 
Flexible, Elastic Diaphragm Mounted as a 
Partition in the Housing and thereby Defining 
a Chamber for Retaining Air under Pressure. 
Adel Precision Products Corp., Busbank, as- 
Kremiller, Glendale, both in 


Stoner, 






Film Holder, a Cas- 
Material. 
Cota, both 













Treads. A 





Temperature Change Com- 


signee of A. E. 





; Flexible Coupling. [: 
al Brass 3 ), assignee of G. E 
Franck, Riverside, i iL, S.A. 
$40,812. Girdle astoe a Horizontally 


Stretchable Portion and an Abdominal Lami- 
nated Panel of Inextensible Fabrie Ply and a 
Ply of Water-Insoluble Material Having a 
Live, Rubber-Like Resistance to Permanent 
Folding and Creasing. A. Stein & Co., Chicago, 
assignee of C. Bullinger, Downers Grove, t! 





in fil., U.S.A. 

$40.8 In a Method of Molding a Boat 
from Plies of strip Material, the Use of an 
Inflatable Bag. H. Mcl Davodson, West 
Vancouver, B. C 

440,842. Multi- ‘Pane Window-Sash of Rub- 
ber. R. Lemyre, Sorel, P. Q. 

Tractor Driver’s Protection Sheet 


440,854. 
So Shaped and Formed as to Fit Snugly at 
the Front and Sides to Parts of the Tractor, 
Covering the Driver Except His Head, and 
Hanging Loosely Behind Him. C. W. Raven, 
Lechlade, Gloucestershire, England. 

440,915. Cot for Textile Processing Formed 
from Synthetic Rubber Composition Provided 
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Cuts Migration Troubles In GR-S Sponge 





CIRCOSOL-2XH... 


Used by Leading Manufacturers of Sponge Rubber 


“‘Our chief reason for using Circosol-2XH,"’ says the research director of a 
prominent manufacturer of rubber sponge, ‘‘is that it is less migratory.” 


This Company uses Circosol-2XH in processing sponge rubber which 
is later cemented in place with the common reclaim rosin-type adhesives. 


After testing Circosol-2XH they found it softened the rubber satis- 
factorily and did not migrate, “bloom” or affect the cement as ordinary 
processing oils did. Cirgosol-2XH gives them a margin of safety-in manu- 
facturing and helps to make possible higher production and more satis- 
factory application. 


Circosol-2XH is a processing aid, refined by Sun as an elasticator 
for GR-S. It is widely used throughout the industry to speed up processing 
and to increase the resiliency of finished GR-S products. For complete 
information on Circosol-2XH and other ‘‘Job Proved"’ Sun processing aids 
for rubber, write Department RW-7. 


SUN OIL COMPANY « Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


In Canada: Sun Oil Company, Ltd.—Toronto and Montreal 
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with Voids or Cells Uniformly Distributed 
throughout the Body, whereby a_ Pitted or 
Roughened Surface 1s Continuously Available 
as the Cot Surface Wears down in 
ton Rul Mfg. Co., Dayton, O., i 
M 1ermel, Waynesville, N, C., both in 









i4 Fibrous Glass Sheets Impregnated 
an dl ‘Bonded toge ‘ther with a Resinous Polymer. 











£ Plate Glass Co Pittsburgh, VP 
of R. S. Stevens, Denville, and I 
usl }’] i, both in N. J., both in the 
U.S.A 
44 70 Wedge-Type Driving Belt. Wins 
foot Cor} Akron, assignee of R. S. Carter 
» & S, ind M,. L lborft, Akron, 
bo ©) S.A 
Plastic Breast Cover, Adanac Plas 
cs, Montrea issign of T. L. Lidston, V¢« 
n, both Pp QQ 
$41,039 Dark-Light Filter Consisting o¢ 


Fine Particles of WPilter Glass Held) in ia 
of Polystyrene Resin Permeable to Ul- 





-Violet. Canad General Electric Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont assignee of E. Lemmers, Cieve 

nd Heig s, © U.S.A 

141,062 In a Torch Having a Body with a 






Fluid Passage, a Valve therein, and a Pivoied 
Trigger Engaging the Valve, a Washer of 
Resilient Deformable Material Carried by the 
Trigger to Provide a Seal between the Fluid 
Passage and the Atmosphere, [omin ies 

of 2 


gen Co., Ltd Toronto, assignee 
Jacobson, Plaintield, and L. W, Young, Secotcn 
Plains, both in N. J U.S.A. 

141,066 Pneumatic Tire Tube Having a 





Cover Sei ¢ Portion Extensible Longitudi- 
nally and ransversely and a Rim-Seating Por- 
tion having Vuleanized thereto a Strip of 
Weftless Pabrie Extending Cross the Rim- 
Seating Portion at Right Angles to the Gener: il 


















Plane of the Tube. [bunlop Tire & tubbe ! 
Goods Co.,, Lite Toronto, Ont., assignee of W 
F. J. Armstrong, both otf 
ck, England 
Device for a Tubeless 
lop Tire & Rubber Goods 
Ont., a gnee of E. F 





im, Warwick, E 

07 Friction Linings Made with a 
Basis of Hardenable Synthetic Resins, In- 
cluding Chiefly Aminotriazi Aldehyde Con- 














densation Products, Gesellschaft | Z Fo Ic 
ing der Forschung auf den Gebieten le 
Technische sik an d Eidg. Technischen 
H« 1ule signee of H. Staeger, both oi 
Zurich, Switzerland _ 
$41,087. Fender Skirt Formed from Resi-i- 


ently Flexible Sheet Material Such as Syn- 
thetic Plastic. Lyon, In Detoit, Mich., as 
signee of G. A. Lyon, Allenhurst, NWN. J., Both 
in the U.S.A 

$41,092. Tubular Structure Including an In- 
ner Tube of Rubber, a Surrounding sleeve of 
Braided Glass Fibers, and an External Coat- 
ing of a rer Shag Parker Appliance 
e of A. L. Parker, both of Cleve- 


Co., assign 








and, U., c S.A : 

$41.11 Gas M: ask Hi iving a Flexible Fabric 
Hood, ©. Rik and assignee of one- 
half the inter , bo ? real, P. Q 

441,12 pinion ir te an Adjustable 
Elastic Member, A. Schimmel and . Frank, 
both of Montrea P. Q 

14 ) Hee I i ve Jr Kansas Cit 
M« U.S.A 


j 139 Closure Including an Annular De- 
formable Gasket. G Glocker, Washington 
D tc. 2 

5 Shock Resisting Heel. V. P. Wil- 

ns, Chicago, IIL, U.S.A 

141.199. Cog Belt Having an Upper Ten- 
sion Section Consisting of Rubberized Fabric, 
an Intermediate Neutral Axis Section Con- 
sisting of Wire Cables Lying Parallel to Eac 
Other and to the Longitudinal Axis of the 
Belt, and a Lower Compression Section Con- 











sisting of a Lowermost Layer of Fabrice, and 
¢ t Layer of Rubber — ‘ar Dayton 
Co., assignee of Mreed 
Waugl and E. H thin a 
’ U \ 





Trousers Supporting Means oN 
ing an Elastic Belt. Kay & ‘ assig! 








of E. z Jackson, both of Benak ease: ae 
In a Shoe Construction, an Inner 
Sole a Sponge Rubber Sole Im- 
therebeneatl and an QOuter Hare 
Ww. A. Evans, Melfort, Sask 
Accumulator Bladder. Bendix 
rp Sout Bend, Ind., assignee of 
North Hollywood, Calif., both in 





41, In Electrical Apparatus Including 
a 7 Tank Having ther an Electrical Con- 
ductor and an Insulating Fluid, a  Halo- 
genated — atie Hydroearbon, Gasket Ma- 
terial of asticized Copolymer of Butadiene 
and Very lonitrile etween Adjoining Portions 















of the n General Electric Co 
Ltd., assignee of L. P. Hart 
os ttsf e] S.A 

$41,834 In an Electric Pick-up Including 
a Supporting Head on Which Is a Magnetic 
Core, and a Stylus Arm with a Stylus at one 
End, Means Including a Block of Resilient 
Material for Supporting the Other End of the 


Stylus on the Core, Canadian General Electric 
Co,., std Toronto, Ont., assignee of H. T 
Faus, Lynn, Mass., U.S.A. 

141,350. Washed Waterproof Endless Tex- 
tile Printing Blanket for a Textile Printing 
Process. Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cam- 

. assignee of W. C. Ross, Winchester, 
both in a U.S.A. 

$41,598. Propeller Blade Mounting Inelud- 
ing Resillient, Rubber-Like Vibration Dampen- 
ing Means. United Aircraft Corp., East Hart 

a: Sas 








ford, assignee of C, Kearns, Jr., West 
Hartford, both in Conn., U.S.A 
141,400. In a Crystal k-up Unit Inelud- 





ed 





ing a Support with ins for Clamping One 
End of the Crystal with a Chuck, a Rubber- 
Like Covering for a Grooved Trunnion Portion 
of the Chuck, Webster Electric Co., assignee 
of R. Dally, both of Racine, Wis., U.S.A 


United Kingdom 


ING SSH Electric Heating Panels, United 
it Rubber Co 

SSH.SSS. Flexible Mountings. L. F. Thiry 
115. Sealing Devices for Bearings. T 
Me Ivin 

Buoyant Electric Cables, Okonite 
Cable Co., Ine 


X-Ray Cassettes, 








F. T. Powers 








600. Cushioned Clip. Adel Precision 
Products Corp 
DST, 666 Floats. W. T. Henley’s Telegraph 
Works Co,, Ltd., and P. Dunsheath. 
SST,67 Buoyant Electrodes, Okonite-Cal- 


lendar Cable Co., Ine. 

oS¢,674. Laminated Sheet, Wingfoot Corp 
S7T.0S7.  Pressure-Sensitive Flexible Sheet 
Materials, Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 





PROCESS 


United States 


2.420.187. Rebuilding Worn Rubber Heels, 
F. W. Phillips, New Orleans, La 
2,42 Curing V-Type_ Belts. © Ww 








Yelm, assignor to Gates Rubber Co., both 
of Denver, Colo 

2.420.284. Cutting Polymerized Vinyl Aro- 
matic Material, T. S. Carswell, Longmeadow, 
Mass., assignor to Monsanto Chemical Co., 





St. Louis, Mo 

2,420,443 Forming Hollow Articles from 
Plies of Heat-Bonding, Fluid-Pressure Im- 
pervious Material. PD. G. Rempel, Akron, O 












097. Repairing Tires, E. E. Lakso, 
F teh pure, Miuss., assignor to (. W. Vogt, 
Norwalk. Conn. 

2.421.098. Repairing ( Ww og 
Norwalk, Conn., and Lakso Fitch- 
burg, Mass 

2,421,099. Recapping Tires. C. W. Vogt, 


Norwalk, Conn. 


Dominion of Canada 





$40,894. Articles of Polytetrafluoroethylene, 
Canadian Industries, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., 
usssignee of M M Brubaker, Boothwyn, 
and W. E Hanford Easton, both n Pa 
U.5:A. 

$40.89 Molding Polytetrafluoroethylene. 


Montreal, P. Q., 


Woodstown, N. J., 


Canadian Industries, Ltd., 
assignee of A F. Benning, 





ind W. H. Markwood, Jr., Wilmington, Del., 
S.A. 

} oplastie Tubing. E xtruc led 

Inc., Norwalk, assignee of C Oy 





Slaughter, New Canaan, both in Conn., U.S.A 
Continuous Process for Making a 


$41,605 
Relatively Rigid Bar of Reinforced Resinous 
Material. Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Mon- 
treal, P Q., assignee of J. W. McDowell, 





South Bend, Ind., I 


CHEMICAL 


United States 


Methyleyeclopentene Dimer. A. E. 
J. E. Leonard, both of Columbus 


to Stan 


119,668 


gnors, by mesne assignments, 






rosamine — from a 

Mixture Cont a ¥ 

, Amine Suspended in an Aqueous Me- 

dium Containing Dissolved Sulfuric Acid and 

a Dissolved Water Soluble Salt of Nitrous 
F 






Acid. H J Kehe, Cuyahoga Falls, O., as- 
signor to B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, 
oy 

2.419.735. Composition of Matter Includ- 


ing a Mixture of Alkylated Diarylamine with 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


a Composite Condensation Product of a Con- 
jugated Diolefin§ Containing Less Than 8 
Carbon Atoms, Heated with a Diarylamine 
in the Presence of an Acidic Condensation 
Catalyst. A. W. Sloan, Stow, ©O., assignor to 
B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,419,736. Secondary Amine Product Ob- 
tained by Condensing a Diarylamine with a 
Hydrocarbon Containing an Acetylenie Link- 

















age, in the Presence of an Acidie Condensa- 

tion Catalyst. A. W. Sloan, Akron, ©., ass 

nor to B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N 
2,419,816. Preparing Aqueous Dispersions 


of Synthetic Resin from the Group of Poly- 
vinyl Chloride and Copolymers” of Vinyl 
Chloride and = Vinyl Acetate, and = Alkyl 
Methacrylate Polymers. C.F. Brown, Mid- 
dlebury, Conn., a gnor, by mesne= assign 
ments, to United States tubber Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

2.419.880. As Bonding Agent in the Manu- 
facture of a Laminated Article, an Ahesive 
Including the Reaction Product of a Hydro- 
Iyzed) Interpolymer of Styrene and Maleie 
Anhydride and a 37-77% Hydrolyzed Poly- 
vinyl Acetate, L. L. Blyler, Spotswood, J 
W. Clough, Parlin, C W. Hawley, New 
Brunswick, and E. C *itman, Red Bank, all 














in N. assignors to E, [. du Pont dk 

Nemours & Co., Inc Wilmington, Del. 
2,419,943. Sulphur Containing Materials 

Produced — by Reacting an Ethyle ally 





Potyunsaturated Macromolecular Polymer 
with a Monocarbothiolic d in the Pres- 
ence of a Peroxy Catalyst. W. J.) Burke, 
Marshallton, assignor to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc Wilmington, both in 








Para-Dinitrosobenzenes, Js H 
Trepat gnier, Wilmington, Del and J f 
Vaughen, Woodstown, N. J., assignors to E 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 





2,420,082. Coraposition Ineluding an As- 
phalt and from 2% to 5Q&% of an Oil-Soluble 
boy nevized) Aciphatic Monohydrie  Aleohol 
Ester of Methacrylic Acid. E. W. Klinger, 


Long Island City, N. Y., assignor to Standard 
yment Co., a corporation of Del. 
: Resinous Coating Composition, 
Ph an Oil-Free Polymerizable Phenol 
Formaldehyde Resin Completely Dissolved in 
a Solvent Consisting of Steam-Distilled Pine 
oi}, Ethyl Aleohol and Butyl Aleohol. Cc. H. 
Hempel and F. J. Ploederl, Manitowoc, Wis., 
ignors to Heresite & Chemical Co., a cor- 
on of Wis. 

2,420,145 Conversion of Hydrocarbons at 
High Cracking Temperature and Low Pres- 
sure to Produce More Valuable Normally 
ear Hydrocarbons Including Butadiene. 
J cFee, Riverside, assignor to Universal 
Oil pik di iSD., Chicago, both in Tl. 

2,420,157. Treating Textiles with an 
Aqueous Solution of a Quaternary Ammo- 
nium Salt of Melamine-Formaldehyde Con- 
densation Product. H. J. West, Stamford, 
Conn., 4 ignor to American Cyanamid Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

2,420,194. Reaction Product of a Poly- 
meric Organic Compound Having a Plurality 
Linkages and an lodine Number 
of at Least 25, with at Least 10% by Weight 
of the Polymer of a Carbothiolie Acid. 1 
M. Richards, assignor to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Ine., both of Wilmington 
Del. 

















: Treating Polymeric — Trifluoro- 
monochloroethylene so as to Convert the 
Major Portion of the Polymer to Monomeric 
Trifluoromonochloroethylene. A..F. Benning, 
Woodstown, N. J., and J. D. Park, assignors 
to Kinetic Chemicals, Ine., both of Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

2,420.3 Producing Polymers from a 
Normally aseous Oletinie Charging Stock. 
Ww B Shanley, Universal Oil 
Products Co., both of Chicago, III] 

2.420.330. Completely Acetone-Soluble Co- 
polymer of Vinyl Chloride and Acrylonitrile. 
I. C. Shriver, South Charleston, and ee | 
Charleston, both in W. V 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp., 
tion of N é 
3. Tape for Use in Plywood, In- 
cluding a Thi Paper Film Impregnated 
with Alkali-Condensed Phenol Formaldehyde 
Synthetic Resin, One Face of Which Has a 
Coating of a Solid Solution of Alkali-Con- 
densed Phenol Formaldehyde Synthetic Resin 
in Polyvinyl Aleohol, the Re Aadapted to 
Be Thermoset and Rendered Water-Insoluble 
by the Resin between Plies of the Veneer. 
H. (. Geen, assignor to Haskelite Mfg. Corp 
both of Grand Rapids, Mich 

2.420.477. Preparing Butadiene by React- 
ing Acetaldehyde Diethyl Acetal, Vinyl Ethy! 
Ether and Ethylene at a Temperature be- 
tween 185 and 1 C. in the Presence of a 
Catalyst Including a Core of a Metal from 
the Group of Beryllium, Magnesium, Zine, 
Cadmium, Aluminum and Alloys thereof, the 
Core is Coated with a Partially Reduced 
Oxide of a Metal from Family A of Groups 
Voand VI of the Periodic System. W. 
Hale, Midland, Mich., and H. Miller, Co 
lumbia, Mo., assignors by direct and mesne 








assignor to 











assig- 


Fremon, 
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There’s PERBUNAN 





in this U.S. Rubber 


product... 





Perbunan was selected by United States Rubber Com- 
pany engineers and technicians for the tube of their 


U. S. Peerless Fuel Oil-Distillate Hose because of its 
as Ability to handle a wide variety of petroleum 


hydrocarbons ... ranging from fuel oil to avia- 

tion gasoline. 

Aging qualities required for a rugged, long-life 

hose ... one that is adaptable for either home 

fuel oil delivery, or for airplane refueling. 
es Flexibility . . . in sub-zero weather . . . and 


trouble-free service on hottest summer days. 


Perbunan now contains a new stabilizer that permits 
it to be used in delicate colors where good color 
stability during service is desirable. 

If you have any rubber compounding problems, call 
on our rubber engineers. They will gladly cooperate. 
Or write to the nearest address below. 












iar tanice td A ea 


For Improved BMubher Parts... Compound with => 


Resists damage from water, oil, excessive heat, abra- P E R B U N A N 
i : R 
ae oes 


sion and petroleum hydrocarbons . .. retains flexi- MUR Rae 
bility at sub-zero temperatures! 





al 






ENJAY COMPANY, INC. (Formerly Chemical Products Department, 
Stanco Distributors, Inc.) 26 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y.; First Central 
Tower, 106 South Main Street, Akron 8, Ohio; 221 North LaSalle St., 


Chicago 1, Illinois; 378 Stuart Street, Boston 17, Mass. West Coast oe ee 

Representatives: H. M. Royal, Inc., 4814 Loma Vista Avenue, Los ns aire 

Angeles 11, California. Warehouse stocks in Elizabeth, New Jersey; - . a lai 

Los Angeles, California; Chicago, Illinois; Akron, Ohio; and Baton THE RUBBER THAT RESISTS OIL, 
Rouge, Louisiana. ‘ Copyright 1947, Enjay Company, Inc. COLD, HEAT AND TIME 





ments to National <Agrol Co., Inc 
ngton, D. C 

2,420,496. Kecovery of a Polymethylolal- 
kane from a Reaction Liquor Obtained from 
the Condensation of Formaldehyde and an 
Aliphatie Aldehyde in the Presence of an 
Alkaline Condensing Agent. H. A. Poitras, 








Teaneck, J. E. Snow. Hasbrouck Hei 
and S. A. De Lorenzo, Clifton, all in N. J., 
issignors to Heyden Chemical Corp., New 
Tok BF. 

2,420,565 Synthetic Textile Fibers, and 


Articles, Including Stretched Yarn Composed 
of Filaments Formed of a Vinyl Resin Re- 
sulting from the Conjoint Polymerization of 











a Viny de with Acrylonitrile. E. W 
Rugeley, T. A. Feild, Jr., and J L. Petro- 
kubi, C rlest« Z F issignors 
to Car & Corp 1 
corporation of . ‘ 

> 420,688-689. Mono Nuclear Aromatic 
Compounds Including Styrenes, M. G. Stur- 
rock and T Lawe, assignors to Dominion 
Ta & Chen al Co., Ltd., all of Montreal, 
PrP. Q., Canada 





2,420.7 Providing a Base with a Syn- 
thetie Resin Surface by Applying a Poly- 
unsaturated Polymerizable Ester Conta 
a Polymerization Catalyst, Applying a 
ing of a Water-Soluble Film Forming Mate- 
rial to the Ester, Polymerizing the Ester, 
and Removing the W ater-Soluble Film from 
the Polymerized Ester. A. Pe¢ 1ukas, Akron, 
and P. J Gegner Barberton, 1 1 
to Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Pa: 
2,42 Process Which Includes React- 
ing in Solution in an Organic Solvent and 
in the Presence of an Acidic Catalyst (1) 
Formaldehyde and (2) an Organic Acid 
Amide of «a Monoamine with an Organic 
Monobasie Acid. with (3) an Organic Sol- 
vent Soluble Cellulose Ester. D. W. Wood- 
i lor té 3. I. du Pont de Nemours 
Inc., both of Wilmington, Del. 
2,420,756 Polymerizing a Conjugated 
Butadiene Hydrocarbon in Bulk in the 
Presence of a Hexa-Aryl Ethane at a Tem- 
perature of 100-120 ©. for 24-100 Hours, 1. 
‘ owit Ne. York N Y.. assignor to 
tries, Inc., a corporation of 

















» 420,788. Compounding and Vuleanizing 
Tacky Goldenrod Rubber. F. L. MeKennon, 
New Orleans, La., and J. R list, Los 
Angeles, Calif 





ors to the United 


as represented by the 





States of America 
Secretary of Agr ilture. 
o).$15. Extremely Light Hard Rubber 


Mater serial Having a Multiplicity of Closed, 
Non- Communicating Cells. L. Cooper, Mil- 
1 eumer, New Bruns- 





ford, Conn 
v k, N J to Rubatex Products, 
It New ae : 
2,420,906 Butadie ne Extraction. J W. 
‘ Village, and R A. Given, 





in N. J., assignors to Stan- 
poration of 





ard Oil Development Co., a Cor 
Del. 
$20,912 Preparing an Alkenylchloro- 
silane by Reacting Silicon and an Alkenyl 
Chloride From the Group of winys Chloride 
and Allyl Cterite. D. T. Hurd, S henectady. 
NM. YF assignor » General Electric Co., a 
of x as 
2,420,915 Separation of Butadiene from 
Compositions Cont: ruining Butadiene and 
Acetylenes. J K all, Westfield, N. J., 

















and R. A. Given, Lake Charles, La., as- 
s rs to Standard Oil Development Co., a 
of Del. 

: Stripping Lacquer Including 
Cisieieae- Aceto-Propionate and an = Alkyd 
Resin. H K. Ash, Cincinnati, O., assignor 
to Interchem Corp., New York, my x 

2,421,024 Linear Polymer Containing 
Cyclic Imide Groups in Its Molecular Chains. 
Cc. J. Frosch, Sumn ~ PN J assignor to 
Bell Telephone ahoraioy es. Inc., New York, 
Ne wy; 


421,046. Composition Including Ethyl 
ar Plasticized with a. Plasticizer from 
the Group of Liquid Dimer of Alpha-Methyl 
Styrene, Solid Dimer of Alpha-Methyl Para- 
Methyl Styrene, Liquid Trimer of Alpha- 
Methyl Para-Methyl Styrene, and Hydroge- 
nated Liquid Dimer of Alpha-Methyl Para- 
Methyl Styrene. A. J. Warner, South Orange, 











and W. de C. Crater, Jr., New Brunswick, both 
n WN. d., 2 s Federal T phone & Ra- 
o { w York, N. ¥ 
421, 108. Converting Fluid Alkaline 
Latex a Thixotropic Gel. C. W. Wilson, 
No Yo gnor to Ca a Fruit Growers 
Ex ss Angeles n Calif. 


2,42 As a Yarn Sizing Composition, 
an Aqueous Solution of a Water-Sensitive 
Hydroxylated Polyvinyl Resin and 5% to 
10% Barium Chloride to Reduce the Water- 
Sensitivity of the Resin. W. R. Haefele, Sea- 
to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
Wilmington, both in Del. 
2,421,218 Non-Infiammable Waterproof 
Organic Fiber Material Impregnated with a 
Water Insoluble Melamine Salt of Pyro- 
phosphoric Acid and Coated with a Melamine 





ford, assignor 








Accelerator Compound | 


Thiazyl Disulfide and Zine 
Ww hie h ve Proportion of Zi : 
Ww nes of the Benzo. T ‘hiozyl 





Dominion of Canada 
Aldey de-Mod ified 


Transparent Interlayer of 
Poly mer tage cic 





Its Permanent Roughened or Pitted 


under Conditions 


Agent to Obtain 
Desired Rubber Deriv: 











Aqueous Emulsion of 





4 
Copolymerizing the Vinyl Halide and Vinyli- 


pound from the Class of Vv 





wl and Vinylidene 











‘He-€ H »-O-CO-O-CH o-CH:- 2-0- co- 





INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


ID. EB. Adelson, both of Berkeley, both in Cal 
GARY eae 

441,280. In a Composite Mica’ Insulation 
Capable of Resisting High Temperatures, In- 
organic Insulating Layers Including at Least 
One Layer Consisting of Mica Flakes Bonded 
together by a Mica Binder Consisting of the 
Thermal Reaction Product of Ethyl Silicate 
and a Resinous Material Cont: ining at Least 
one Resin from the Group of Polyvinyl Ace- 
tate, an Acrylic Resin of the Polyacrylie Ty ve 
and a Polystyrene Resin. W. A. Boughton. rc 
. Dawes, W. R. Mansfield, all of Cambr é 
KF. C. Hughes, Boston, and D. M. Hill N \ 
ton, trustees of the Mica Patents ones ; 
Cambridge, all in Mass, U. S. A., as eneecuns 
as C. L. Dawes, and W. kR 









United Kingdom 


OS6,796. Polymerization. Imperial Che: 
al Industries, Ltd. (FE. T. du l 
Nemours & Co., Ine.) 

586,801. Fluid Composition ; ini 

' F i ( is Contai g 
Solutions of Synthetic i Pulpaaihdes 
Imperial Chemical Industr . Ltd i : 

586,82 Bonding Polythene t . 
586 ; 3 o Metal Sur- 
faces, Standard Telephones & Cables I ta 
and S. G. Foord } daa 


Pont de 











; DSGS26 Plasticizer for Ethenoid I *olymers, 
Resinous Products & Chemical Co. 

586, Treatment of Latex. H. Ww K 
Jennin (Centrale Vereeniging tot Beheer 
van Proefstations woor de Overjarige Cul 


tures in Nederlandsch-Indies). 

586,881. Polymerization } 
aes. } ize and = Copolymer- 
ization of Acrylonitrile. Imperial the 
Industries, Itd. 

; Organo-Silicon — Brit 
ish iho minone Houston Co. sta, : 
” 586 97 3 Plasticized Sy silts Rubbers 

. W. K. Jennings (Wilmington Chemical 


Chemical 








; 586,988. Polymeric Materials, Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., R. G R 3a on 
EL r. 3utler, and E. Isaacs, 
, 987.023, Production of Rubber and Plas- 
tics in Sponge-Like or Cellular Form. Im- 
perial Chemical Industries, Ltd., A Ss 
s and G. E. Scharff ; j 
: 31. Synthetic Rubber or Rubber 
Scrap Containing Synthetic Rubber. | Mel- 
lersh-Jackson (LD. S. le Beau) as 
(987,063. Polymerizable Esters. United 
States Rubber Co. ae 
; Temperature Polymerization — of 
Ss. C. Arnold (Standard Oil Develop 
ment Co.). 
oS7,112. Sponge Rubber. W. Binns 
587,160. Synthetic Resins for Electrical 
Insulation. Westinghouse Electric Interna 
tional Co, 
; 5ST. 23 1. ; Resinous Condensation Products. 
WwW. Ww. Tri s (American Cyanamid Co.). 
87,303. ompositions Containing Primary 
Aromatic Amine-Aldehyde Resins. Norto: 
Grinding Wheel Co., Ltd. 
_ 587,515. Cellulose Ester Coating Composi- 
tions. Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd 
and .. 2g. waite: ; 
: Rubber-Like Materials. C. Arnold 
(Stance d Oil Development Co.). 
Synthetic Resins. Shell Develop 























ment Co. 
587,566. Forming Composite Ester Bodies. 
A. H. Stevens (Devoe & Raynolds Co., Ine.) 
Production of Acetylene from 
Carbide. E. Gfeller. 
3. Organie Polymers, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., D. J. Loder, and 
W. F. Gresham. 
587.618. Polymeric Substances. J. GC. Arn- 
andard Oil Development Co.), 
». Butadiene. H. G. C. Fairweathe 
eduction Co., Inc.) 
,731, Resinous Products. Kodak, Lt: 
(Eastman Kodak Co., R. L. Hasche, and FE 
M. McMahon). 










MACHINERY 


United States 


241.086. Apparatus for Repairing Tires. 

C. W. Vogt, Norwalk, Conn. — 

$21,100-101. Apparatus to Repair Tires. 
E. E. Lakso, Fitchburg, Mass., assignor to 
C. W. Vogt, Norwalk, Conn. 

2,421,102. Apparatus for Repairing Tires. 
Kk E Lakso and A S. Chandler, both of 
Fitchburg, Mass., assignors to C. W. Vogt, 
Norwalk, Conn. 

2,421,132. Tension Equalizer for Plastic 
Extruders. H. T. Tornberg, Ridgewood, N. J., 
assignor to Modern Plastic Machinery Corp 
Wilmington, Del. 








Dominion of Canada 


440,967. Apparatus for Treating a Hot, 
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Lead-Sheathed Cable, Including Means for 
Spraying a Liquid Rubber Adherent Com- 





pound on the Cable. Western El c .o., 

Inc., New York, N Y assignee of T. K 

Cox, Randallstown 4. N. Gray, Joppa, and 
A burn, Baltimore, all n Mad t 





United Kingdom 
Tire Building Apparatus. [Du 
Lid 


Tire Ply Turn-Down Mechanism, 








Rubber Co Ltd and R. F. McKay 
Tire Elements Supply Mechan- 
ism. Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., and R : 
McK 
586 5 Tire Ply Turning Mechanism. 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Lt and R. F. McKay 
H87T,080 Apparatus for Low Temperature 
Tepes. Un i States Rubbe Co 
7,080 Atala for Low Temperature 
ne leh A ot of Olefins. C. Arnold (Stan- 
dard Oil Development Co.) 


UNCLASSIFIED 


United States 


2,419,761 Clamp for Janeen, Ete. A. M 
on B Calif 

2 9,922 ” Method’ of. “Making Cords for 

Use as Reinforcements in Rubber Artie les E 











A r tts, R n \ ssignor E 
I 1 Nemours & Co ‘In \V ng 
ton, Del 

2,420,224. Tire Inflater. C. V. By rk 
Biwabik, Minn 

2,420,316 Method of Pack: a Food 





Product in a Casing of Stabilized Rubber 











Hydrochloride. L Goodman Brooklyr 
. I or ut t Marclep «& 
k x. ¥ 
Non-Skid Device. E \ Den 
Clatford ssignor to Ken 
npe Lt Longparisl both n 
gland 
2 85 Torsional Tester. r Slusher 
Akron i) issignor to B. F. Goodrich Co 
New York, N Y 
2,420,617 Hose End Fitting. J. N. Paquir 
Euclid ssignor to Weatherhead € Clev 


ind, both in O, 
2,420,717 Anti- 

derick, Monaca, I] 

Chain Co Han mond Ind 

0,758 Anti-Skid Chain. J 

Coulee City, Wash 

7S Tube ng ge R KE Herold 


eatherhe ( ot of Cleve- 





y 





Tire Chain. J. L. Wenzel, Kan- 





854. Tire Carrier, J. J. Black, as- 


8 Hose Coupling. G E WI 
Wis 





Dominion of Canada 

441,292 Traction Device for Driven Ve- 
hicle Wheels, B. Fitzpatrick, Mount Chesney 
Ont. 





United Kingdom 


587,137 Testing Electrical ee tion. A 








Reyrolle & Co., Ltd., and A : l 
7,142 Valves for Inflatable Mate rial, Ww 
s, Lt ind W. J. Wycherle) 
7,265 Vehicle Wheels. Bunion Rubber 
Co Ltd., and F. H. Goug 


587,266 Caps for Vehicle’ Wheels. Dun! 


Co Lid ar F. H. Gougl 





Thermoplastic-Insulated 
Constru on « Mainte- 


Soliting 
Cables. T 


né e Co 





TRADE MARKS 


United States 





57. Representation ¢ an oblong cor 
t! ve “Autocoil.’ Electr cords 
ogg Sw I & Supply C« ( cag 
0 Representatior f a man on horse- 
Wires and cables Western Insulated 
Inc., Los Angeles, Calif 
974. Tweedies Surburbans, Footwear 


Tweedie Footwear Corp., Jefferson City, Mo. 














28,980 EMTEE. Footwear, suspenders, 
belts, et¢ M. Tarshes & Co., New York, N. Y 





$28,985 Foot DirectoR, Footwear, Monarch 
Shoe Co., Inec., Chicago, Ill 

428,992 Vuleabond, Synthetic rubber base 

nt. C. M. Christie, doing business as Latex 





Co Los Angeles, Calif 
i Representation of a square with 
“Wire SX Products.” Wire. Essex 
r} Detroit, Mich. 

129,01 Hareo, Heels and soles. Hanover 
Rubber Co West Hanover, Mass 
Emulsoblak. Carbon black. Witco 
; o, Ill 

ermosetting synthetic 


sins. United States Rubber Co., New York, N. 








$24,047 Crepex. Soles and heels. Danbury 
Co Inc ERO RUN: Conn. 

50 age gal Athletic 

Bros., Atlantic ¢ 

Representation of a circle on which 





ves. Oliver 








are superimposed three geometric figures. 
Plastic compounds Selectronic Dispersions, 


Inc., Montclair, N. J 
$29,057. P.F. Footwear. B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, 0. 
5S Representation of a bird with the 


“Rhythm Step Roadways The 1 2 3 
Footwear. Johnson, Stephens & Shinkk 
J St. Louis, Mo 
54%. Seminex. Carbon black 
Sulphur Co., Inc Houston, Tex 
62 Representation of a circle con- 
taining cat and the word: “Cat-Ball.” Ball 
game r. R. Sehlitz, Hillsid Nd 
2s Muco-Dent, Synt! 
Cosmos Dental Products, Inc., New 
y 
Muco-Stat. Dental plastic 
ucts, Inc:, New York, N.. ¥ 
Denny Murray. Men's” footwe 
Ith Shoe & Leather Co., Whitn 








Jefferson 











resin den- 






California Foundations. Founda- 
tion garments. California Foundations, Inc 





$29,084 Steckler. Suspenders, shoes, et 
Ed. Steckler, Inc., New York, N. Y 
29, Stabilizer. Corrective shoe inserts 
J. M. Hiss, Los Angeles, Calif. 
resentation of a hat on which 






and superimposed thereor 
the word:**Rz inat.” Waterproof hat cover 
Empire Products, New York, N. Y. 

$29,109 Dora Miles. Foundation garments 
New Haven, Conn 
ee hs Corsets, J. 
: : Tobach, Paterson, N. J 
29,118 rece o- Mi tin. Raincoats Van 
jaalen Heilbrur New York, N. Y. 
































gx adhesiv 

129.172. Splendor. 

Splendor, Ltd., Nottingh: mnt i 

429,189 Peda- pillo. Arch supports, Scholl 
Mfg 2 inc., cago, Il 

$29, Twin-Bag. Ice or hot water bags 
Seamless Rubber Co cew Haven, Conn 

Kit-Kat. ear. Jowers, Hol- 

were , 

INSL-X Insl- 

Brooklyn, 

Plastin. film. Plastic Film 
) w Yor} 

$29,266 Plaskon. Resinous cal com 

sition. Libbey-Owens Glass Mpledo, O 

429,270 Miracle Plastics. Clothing protec- 

rs. Associated Bag & Apron Co., Chicago, 
Til. 

429 Celeon, Plastic sheets, films, tubes, 
ete ( anese Corp. of America, New York 
N. 3 

129,312 Culture-Comb, Combs. E. S. Tup- 
ver, doing business as Tupper Plastics, Far- 
umsvVille, Mass 


429 1 Century Fre-Flex. Gloves Cen- 
? Newark, N. J 
ae on of a diamon« 1 
! ne ”* Batteries 
Co p h hada Iphia, P% 

429 6 Tufor. Weed } ier United States 
Rubber Co., New York, N x. 


















129,360. Okoflex il conductor n 
Pe on. Okonite Co.. ce, N. J 

129,361 ern rege Elect: onducto n 
sulation. Okonite ‘o r N J 

129 84 opciones or of an outline of a 
st Foo ir. Gilbert Shoe Co., Thiensville 
Wis 

429,438 Partisan, Batteries. Atlas Supply 
Cc Newa! NJ 

429,446 Viskord. Vinyl nents 
Visking Cory Chicago 

$29,457 Kodak. Adhes t fils 
ement Eastman Kodak Co ton 
N J 

$29,459. Representation of a Confederate 
s er with the words: “Re hel Brand.” 

hetic 1 s and based adhesives . 
Wt Richmond, Va 





9.4 Rebel, Adhesives J EF Whitby, 
Richmond, Va 
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$29,461 Pacific. Cement. Atlas Latex Co., 
Clifton, N : 
$29,471. Representation of a cup with the 
words: “Gold Cup.” Gasket and rim cement 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp., Buffalo, N. Y 
$29,472. Representation of a warrior with 
“Trojan Brand.” Prophylactic ar- 
ticles. Youngs Rubber Corp., New York, N. Y. 
3 Representation of an oblong con- 
taining a representation of a warrior with 
the words: “The White Trojans” and ‘Rub- 
ber Prophylacties.” Prophylactic articles 
Youngs Rubber Corp., New York, N. 

$29,491, Swimvst. Buoyant jackets. Air 
Crui sers, inc., Clifton, N. J. 

‘ 3 Representation of an oblong con- 
the words: “Kellogg Koiled Kord.” 
val Kellogg Switchboard & Sup- 
Ill 
{0. Silbra. Foundation garments, ete 
Foundation Garments, Ine., New York. 

.048 Representatior of a letter: ‘< 
containing the words: “Carborundum Trade 
Mark,” and a representation of water falls 
Molded abrasive articles. Carborundum Co., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

29.564. Cal-Process. Footwear, Daly Bros 
Shoe Co., Inc., 

129,603. Foamex. Fatigue packs. Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., doing business as Fire 
stone Rubber & Latex Products Co. and Fire- 
stone Industrial Products Co., Fall tiver 
Mass., and Akron, O 

429.610. Selzwell, Druggists’ sundries. Selz- 
well Products Co., New York, N. Y. 

429,623 cytilm. Dress shields. Rand 
Rubber Co., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
} Representation of a crest with the 
“Styled by Lecap O iginal.’ Rain 
wear. Lecap Rainwear Co., New York, N. Y. 

429,665 Duraplast. Plastic ‘“‘Saran’’ mono- 
filament and rayon fabrics. Alfred Vamos, 
Ine New York, N. " 

$29,666. Adler Evertalls, Footwear. Adler 
Sons Shoe Corp., New York, N. é 

429,694 Hearthstone. Hose and = wash 
Plymouth Wholesale Dry Goods Corp., New 
York, N. %, 

129.700. Wonda Wash. Shower curtains 
House Beautiful Curtains, Inec., New York. 

$29,708 Famous Coach. Tires. Armstrong 
Rubber Co., West Haven, Conn. 















3oston, Mass. 














rs 





429,717 Pebbletone. Polyvinyl resin films 
R. S. Harte, San Francisco, Calif. 

i2 21. Representation of a shaft contain- 
neg the word: “Chesterton and the words 





’acking Service’ circling the shaft. Gas- 
kets. A. W. Chesterton Co., 3oston, Mass 

$29,749. Laher, Tires. Laher Spring & Tire 
Corp... Oakland, ’ 

429,794 Brit: taincoats. Ellis Coat 
Co.,. Tm Manchester, Conn 

$29.795. Texfoam. Sponge rubber. Sponge 
Rubber Products Co., Shelton, Conn 

$29,801. Foamex. Sponge rubber padding, 
sheets, ete. Firestone Tire & tubber Co., 
Akron, QO, 

$29,816. First Lady. Drugzgists’ 
Arkwright, Ine.. v York, N.. ¥ 

429,823. Py-ec p- Gum massagers. Py- 
copé, Inc., Jersey City, N. J. 

; Representation of a rain puddle 











sundries 











and the word: ‘*Rain-mate.’) Rain-hats. <A 
Reinsberg, doing business as Ad teinsberg 
Co., Chicago, Il. 


$29,856. Fondé +Youth. 
ments, ete. Fondé Youth, 
York, N.. Y. 

$29,868. “Zipelip.” Suspenders. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Allegretto. Foundation garments, 
garter belts. etc. Maiden Form Brassiere Co., 
Inc., New York, N. Y 


Foundation = gar- 
Jamaica and New 


Pioneer 
Suspender Co.. 


$29,876. 





Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division of the 
United States Department of Commerce recently 
compiled the fellowing trade lists, of which 
mimeographed copies may be obtained by Amer 
ican firms from this Division and from De 
partment of Commerce field offices. The price 
Is $1 li t for each countrys 

Dental Supply niet Peru; Dominican Re 
ea oh Ecuador; Guatemala: Ireland; Paraguay; 
Tunisia: Uruguay; British Honduras. 
and ro rag Importers 

5 orocco; Syria and 
Norway: Tunisia: 
East Africa. 
“quipment Imnorters and 

Finland; India; Spain; 















Office Supply : 
De: lers Brazil; Chile; 
Sweden: Greece. 

Rul ier Goods Manufacturers Argentina; 
Switzerland; Greece; United Kingdom; Neth- 
erlands 

Sporting Goods, Toys, and Games Exporters 
and Dealers---Australia; Colombia; Paraguay; 
Union of South Africa; United Kingdom; Uru- 
guay; Portugal. 
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(; All THE PAPER AND PAPERBOARD 
ee oe CONSUMED IN THE UNITED STATES 
LAST YEAR HAD BEEN MADE INTO A PAPER BAND ONE MILE 
WIDE, /T WOULD REACH 11,140 MILES PAST THE MOON / 





53 





E All ESSO PETROLEUM SOLVENTS SOLD 
LAST YEAR HAD BEEN USED IN THE MANUFAC 
TURE OF LACQUER, THE GALLONAGE WOULD HAVE 
TOTALED ENOUGH TO COAT A PAPER BAND 

ONE MILE WIDE AROUND THE EARTH AT THE 
EQUATOR! CONSTANT UNIFORMITY AND SUIT- 
ABILITY MAKE ESSO PETROLEUM SOLVENTS 


PETROLEUM SOLVENTS 


SOLD IN THE STATES INDICATED DEPENDABLE FOR INNUMERABLE COMMERCIAL 
USES, AND HUNDREDS OF INDUSTRIES USE 
ONE OR MANY OF THE 11 DIFFERENT GRADES. 
MAY WE SERVE YOU? 

















STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Elizaveth, N.J.—Baltimore, Md.—Richmond, Va.—Charleston, Philadelphia, Pa. 

West Va.—Charlotte, N. C.—Columbia, S$. C.—New Orleans, COLONIAL BEA 
La.—Little Rock, Ark.—Memphis, Tenn. Boston, Mass.—New York, 





Even tough unloaders come out easily 


Mold Release 
Emulsion -e. 25 


The Dow Corning Silicone Release Agent 














COW cORNINE 











Many of the major rubber companies are 


changing to DC Mold Release Emulsion No. 35. 


* It’s Semi-inorganic and Therefore Heat Stable 
Silicones, which have the same type of inorganic frame- 
work found in glass, do not decompose to form carbon 
deposits. They withstand temperatures of 500° F. for a 
long time. Hundreds of hours at vulcanizing temperatures 
will not break them down. 


* It heeps Clean Molds Clean 


DC Mold Release Emulsion No. 35 forms a silicone film 
which keeps synthetic rubber or dirt accidentally intro- 
duced into the mold from sticking to mold surfaces. 


* It Improves Surface Quality and Reduces Serap 
Clean molds and easy release make sharp clean mold- 
ings. Only a very thin silicone film is necessary. There- 
fore non-knits and fold-overs are practically eliminated. 


* It’s Easy to Apply 
Concentrations ranging trom 50 to 150 parts of water 
to 1 part of the Emulsion are applied by spraying with 
conventional equipment. Even inexperienced workers get 
good results because the amount to be applied is not 
critical. 


For further information request leaflet U-61 from 


DOW CORNING COKPORATION, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Chicago: 228 N. La Salle Street « Cleveland: Terminal Tower 
Los Angeles: 634 S. Spring Street * New York: Empire State Building 
Canada: Fiberglas Canada, Ltd., Toronto ¢ England: Albright & Wilson, Ltd., London 


OW 


ie ce eS 


orning 


SILICOMES | 
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New Machines 
and Appliances 


Multiple-Opening 
Platen Press 


NEW 870-ton multiple- 
opening platen press 
of the four-column type has 
been designed by R. D. 
Wood Co., — Independence 
Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa., for 
processing rubber and_ for 
plastic sheets. The cylinder 
unit is cast integrally with 
a substantial square base 
supporting the press on the 
foundation. Both the top 
and the moving platens are 
made of heavily ribbed cast- 
steel of box-section design. 
The heating platens are 
made from = special process, 
rolled firebox — steel, — tool 
finished to be smooth and 
parallel te within 0.003 
inch. Asbestos — insulation 
minimizes heat dissipation 
into heavy castings and is 
provided between the top 
and the moving platens and 
the adjacent heating  plat- 
ens. 

The press can be equipped 
with push-back — cylinders 
mounted in the top platen. 
Various sizes and capacities of the press can be furnished to 
meet production requirements. 





R. D. Wood Platen Press for Rub- 
ber and Plastics 





Falls’ Collapsible V-Belt Curing Mold Shown in 
Collapsed Position to Permit Ready Removal of 
Cured Belts and Addition of Uncured Belts 


Collapsible Belt Curing Molds 
OLLAPSIBLE V-belt curing molds, a revolutionary tim: 
and cost saving development for rubber belts, have been 
announced by the Falls Engineering & Machine Co. The molds 
were designed by the Campbell Machinery Development Co. 
Instead ef the workman having to remove and stack the mold 
rings before and after curing, the new mold collapses and only 
two or three minutes are required to slip off a full comple 
ment of belts in a wide range of mold diameters. According to 


| the designer, John F. Campbell, the collapsible mold eliminates 











Jt 
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|] PELLETEX 
: EXTRA CLEAR 
tn e [t's Non-Staining! 


Stains are just as unpopular on porcelain re- 
frigerators as on an evening gown. Manu- 
facturers of household appliances, automotive 


equipment, insulated wire, and other products 





requiring S R F Black in the compound, can 
eliminate staining by simply specifying 


RECOMMENDED FOR — 


Tire Sidewalls 
p jf |, |, f; TE \ Refrigerator Gaskets 


Automotive Moulded and Extruded Parts 
Insulated Wi 

EXTRA CLEAR iano 

Boots and Shoes 


Costs you no more. Immediately available. Rubber Coated Fabrics 








MANUFACTURER | DISTRIBUTOR 


hs GENERAL ATLAS CARBON CO. HERRON BROS. and MEYER 
olds PAMPA, TEXAS NEW YORK, N.Y. re 


oe <p> GUYMON, OKLA. AKRON, OHIO Ceo 
only 
nple 
ig to 
nates 
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A HIGH 
' STYRENE 
RUBBER RESIN 





FOR QUALITY, BRIGHT 
COLORED RUBBER PRODUCTS 








Darex COPOLYMER X 34 


gives you these properties in your 


rubber products: 


@ Increased stiffness and hardness 


@ Greatly improved abrasion and flex- 


cracking resistance 


@ Low specific gravity and /ight color 


DHorex X 34 is especially valuable 


and economical for clean looking, easily cleanable 
flooring and light colored molded mechanical goods. 
X 34 is stabilized with stalite antioxident. It may be 
readily blended with natural rubber, synthetic rub- 
bers, or mixtures of the two. Usually processed in a 
hot Banbury, X 34 may be used in two ways: 


I in highly loaded compounds, five to ten 
parts give marked improvement in flex and tear 


resistance. 


2 In low-loading, bright colored stocks, 20 to 
40 parts give high hardness, superior abrasion 
and flex-cracking resistance, and low specific 


gravity. 


Write for samples and recommendations for your products 


FOR OPEN MILL MIXING, USE 


DAREX COPOLYMER NO. 3 





DEWEY ano ALMY 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT 89D 
CAMBRIDGE 40, MASSACHUSETTS 


*T M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
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oft-angle register caused by loose fitting and worn rings, and 
makes misruns impossible. Made of steel parts, the mold 
not contain links, pins, gears, or racks which would interter¢ 
with collapsing movement. One section takes up halt the 
mold circumference, and two sections take up the other halt. 
There are only three register points, and this simple construc- 
ion is claimed to make possible perfect alinement. 









to 
Ihe mold slides on the shaft of a manipulator. At a certain 
point two heavy-duty shafts engage hydraulically operated rota 
tors in the manipulator and these unlock the mold, rotatine 
the moving sections into a collapsed position. Thus cured belt 
easily removed, and the cavities of the top section filled 
\ uncured belts. After this work is done, the mold auto 
matically expands and locks into position for curing. Coliapsing 


and expanding are accomplished merely by pushing a contro! 
button. The mold has few working parts to be affected by 


corrosion from steam and vapors during the curing cycle. The 
entire machine is built within a streamlined housing. 





Tire Cord Testing Machine 


NEW flex testing machine, developed at the research lab 

oratory of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., will 
tell in a few hours as much about a new tire fabric as could be 
learned in a 20,000-mile road test and, in addition, can test 20 
labrics simultaneously, it is claimed. Designed by G. D. Mallory, 
the machine is about the size of an ordinary flat-top desk. 

According to L. B. Sebrell, director of the laboratory, the 
machine’s effectiveness arises from the fact that it subjects a 
tire fabric to the same sort of strain that it would have to 
endure in an actual tire. Heretofore there was no way of doing 
this, Dr. Sebrell said, and the only satisfactory way to test a 
new tire fabric was to use it in an experimental tire. 

To test a fabric with the new machine, it is only necessary 
to make up a section of a miniature tire, about the thickness of 
a garden hose and about one foot in length. Each unit of the 
flex tester consists of two revolving spindles, the upper one in 
a horizontal position, and the lower one in a vertical position. 
The miniature tire section or tube to be tested is fastened to the 
two spindles. Since the spindles are at right angles to each other, 
the tube is bent into a 90-degree angle. Air is then pumped into 
the tube, and the spindles are set in rotation. 

This rotation subjects that portion of the tube being bent to 
a continuous stress that duplicates the stresses endured in a 
road test. At any given instant the fabric on the inner curve of 
the angle is compressed, while that on the outer side is stretched. 
Because of the turning of the spindles any point on the angle 
moves from the inner side to the outer side and back again with 

(Continued on page 550) 





Goodyear Flex-Tester for Tire Cords 
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more and more 


to meet increasing demands 


The unusual properties of the metallic salts of stearic 
acid result in the almost daily discovery of new uses. 

To supply this increasing demand Witco has con- 
structed in Chicago, and is now putting into oper- 
ation, an additional plant which ultimately will double 


the capacity of its Brooklyn plant. 
Shipments can now be made either from New 


York or Chicago. 
Quality STEARATES for over a quarter of a century 


ALUMINUM : BARIUM - CALCIUM « LEAD - LITHIUM - MAGNESIUM - SODIUM - ZINC 


Samples on Request 


WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS 


295 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


LOS ANGELES ¢ BOSTON e CHICAGO e DETROIT ¢ CLEVELAND # AKRON 
SAN FRANCISCO ° LONDON AND MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 














“DIAMONDS "are leak-proof! New Goods 

















REVOLVING JOINTS (illustrated) 


—are made in a complete range of sizes from 1” to 214” 
roll connections for use on rubber mills, mixers or any 
other steam heated or water cooled roll. Patented con- 
struction prevents leaking. Specially compounded molded 
gasket lasts 14 months on average in severe service —easy, 
quick and inexpensive to replace—no tight packing to act 
as brake on roll. 


SWING and BALL JOINTS..<« 


—for use on rubber and plastic molding presses. Especially 
constructed to offset expansion and contraction caused by 
sudden change from high pressure steam to cold water. 
Permanently ends leaking nuisance. Ba!l joints recom. 
mended to correct misalignment in any hook-up. 


Bulletin and Prices upon request 


DIRMOND METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
406 MARKET ST. ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 


Majestic Import & Export Co., Sole Export Agents, 
721 Olive St., St. Louis 1, Mo., Cable address ‘‘Hermpopper" 


REVERTEX CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


274 Ten Eyck Street 
BROOKLYN 6, N. Y. 








Distributors for RUBBER RESERVE CoO. of 


GR-8 LATEX 


CONCENTRATED 
GR-8 LATEX (584) 


COMPOUNDS FROM 
SYNTHETIC LATICES 


Agents of Rubber Reserve Co. 


for 
REVERTEX (73-75%) 
60% LATEX 
NORMAL LATEX 


We maintain a fully equipped laboratory and free 
consulting service. 























and Specialties 


Plastic Floor Tile 
A LAMINATED and decorative plastic 


excellent sound absorption qualities for 
stores, churches, hospitals, restaurants, playrooms, and other 
heavy-duty applications, has been announced by The United 
States Stoneware Co. Called Plastile, the tiling is made from 
a vinyl compound and is a true plastic. 

Plastile will be available in a wide range of colors in standard 
tile sizes of 8!2 by 8% inches and 9 by 9 inches, and in 
sheets 35 by 35 inches. 3/32-inch layer 


floor tile with 
installations in 


It is composed of a 3 
of vinyl compound bonded to a 3/32-inch resilient base of syn- 
thetic impregnated cork by means of the natural adhesives in 
the resins. This lamination process gives the tile a better 
cushioned action for quietness with greater resistance to wear 
under conditions of heavy toot traffic. 

The tile, it is claimed, is not affected by acids, alkalies, oils, 
grease, abrasion, and any type of cleaning fluid. Its smooth sur- 
face will not be damaged by contact with lighted cigarettes, and 
it requires no waxing to maintain a constantly glossy surface. 
It is a safer flooring, non-slippery even when wet, and moisture 
will not cause it to rot, while aging will not cause cracking 
vr hardening, according to the manufacturer. The use of the 
laminated cork base permits adhesion to any surface with or- 
dinary linoleum cement. 


Recoating Industrial Aprons 


ANUFACTURERS whose industrial apron bills run into 
sizable sums will welcome the Columbus Glove Mfg. Co.'s 
application of the “retread” idea to the industrial apron, Ac- 
cording to A. T. Francis, owner of the company, most aprons 
wear or break through in just one or two places. Hence to 
make the apron as good as new, it is only necessary to patch 
the worn spot and then re-treat the entire fabric with a neoprene 
latex solution such as the company uses in making its new aprons. 
Che result of recoating or “retreading” is an apron that looks 
new and, in many cases, serves as well as a completely new 
garment of equal weight and size. In fact, the repaired apron 
may last longer than a new one because it is patched and doubly 
reinforced at the very point where it receives the greatest wear. 
The recoating process is being applied to white and colored 
aprons as well as to standard black types. Mr. Francis estimated 
that the country’s industrial apron bill is in the neighborhood 
of $25,000,000 and stated that his company’s recoating process, 
if widely adopted, will reduce this bill by at least 507. Other 


advantages claimed for the repairing process are that the aprons 
are oilproof, washable, pliable, and weigh less than one pound 
aplece. 





LESS ACCELERATION WITH PHILBLACK A 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAGE 448 
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SKELLYSOLVE 
_. for the RUBBER INDUSTRY 


There are six different types of Skellysolve 
which are especially adapted to various 
uses in the rubber industry, for making 
rubber cements, and for many different 
rubber fabricating operations. Skellysolve 
offers many advantages over benzol, rub- 
ber solvent gasoline, toluol, carbon tetra- 
chloride, etc. Our Skellysolve Technical 
Fieldmen have aided many manufacturers 
in developing formulas for new or im- 
proved products, and in “shooting” trouble 
of a solvents nature. Write or wire today 
for full information. 





Skellysolve is unequalled in purity, uniformity, and stability. Because 
we have long pioneered in the development of extra-quality industrial 
naphthas, the name Skellysolve assures you of the finest characteristics, 
closest cuts, constant uniformity, and low evaporation losses. 


Source of supply is unequalled for dependability and swiftness. We have 
the raw materials, the plants and equipment, the experience, and even 
more important—the wi// to serve you! Further, Skellysolve is shipped in 
cars used for no other purpose. There’s no chance of contamination or 
mixture with other materials. 


A wide variety of special naphthas assures you of the right type of Skelly- 
solve for your particular operation—assures better products, more uniform 
products, more economy in production. 


New technical developments make Skellysolve even tiner 
today than in the past. You'll save time, money, and 
trouble by checking Skellysolve properties and 





prices first. Write or wire for information. 


KELLYSOLVE 


SOLVENTS DIVISION, SKELLY OIL COMPANY 
SKELLY BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Vulcanizing 























“PRECO. “INCORPORATED 


962 East 61st St., 


















saving money by 
experimental and 





co Press is ideal 
control jobs as 


plan 
rat ory core 








x 
eated platens 
The Pr ess can be 
urd platen to double the 
pressu re al tem- 
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ing bet ween platens 





Les Angeles 1, Calif. 








CARBONATES 
ae ao See ee 
o> @ Ee 


U.S. P. TECHNICAL te AND SPECIAL GRADES) 


MAGNESIUM 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Main Office, Plant and Laboratories 
SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Distributors 
WHITTAKER, CLARK & DANIELS, INC. 


NEW YORK: 260 West Broadway 
CHICAGO: Harry Holland & Son, Inc. 
CLEVELAND: Palmer Supplies Company i 
TORONTO: Richardson Agencies, Ltd. j 


G.S. ROBINS & COMPANY { 
ST. LOUIS: 126 Chouteau Avenue 

















ORIGINAL PRODUCERS OF 


MAGNESIUM SALTS FROM SEA WATER, 








©1945 Marine Magnesium Products Corp , 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 





Dow’s Styron Wall Tiles 


Plastic Wall Tile 


HIN, lightweight wall tile with the strength of metal and 

the smoothness of velvet is a new application of Styron 
plastic, made by Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. Manufac- 
tured in an array of pastels, deeper shades, and two-color variega- 
tions, the tiles offer the home owner a decidedly new and beauti- 
ful wall material. 

The stability of Styron, a polystyrene plastic, gives the tiles a 
non-warping and non-checking quality under ordinary usage. 
Since the color is all the way through the plastic, a scratch does 
not deface the tile as it would a coated tile. The plastic tiles 
have many claimed advantages: they are easy to keep clean: 
they retain their lustrous appearance throughout normal use; 
and a higher gloss can be given them by polishing. 

The Styron tiles can be installed on new as well as old walls 
without costly preparation, and dealers can got them at a 
reasonable cost. Installation is rapid because of light weight 
of the tiles, about one-half pound per square rat 


Rug Backing Compound 


RIPTEX, a new liquid rubber-plastic compound which is 

said to make rugs sprout-proof, fray-proof, and skid-proof, 
is being marketed by Adhesive Products Corp., 1662 Boone 
Ave., Bronx 60, N. Y. The compound can be applied readily 
to the backs of rugs by brush, spray gun, roller, or doctor- 
blade. It forms a strong, flexible film which anchors each in- 
dividual tuft and prevents the pile from pulling out. Its skid- 
proof — prevent rugs frem sliding on polished floors. 

It is said that large ( iriptex-treated rugs can be cut without 
fraying, and that the coaiing gives rugs additional weight, body, 
and firmness, yet remains permanently flexible. Laboratory tests 
have shown that Griptex is waterproof and can withstand wash- 
ing, thus making it a permanent part of the rug, unlike or- 
dinary rug. sizings. 

The compound dries tack-free, has great tensile strength, and 
tolerates high temperatures. It can, according to the manufac- 
turer, give hand-hooked rugs the durability and long-wearing 
qualities of good broadlooms and has also been used with ex- 
cellent results on axminsters, broadlooms, cotton-tufted, wool- 
tufted, and braided rugs. Griptex is available in quart, gallon, 
and five-gallon cans, as well as in 55-gallon drums. 





Tire Cord Testing Machine 
(Continued from page 546) ) 


every revolution. The fabric is therefore subject to precisely 
the same alternations of compression and tension that it must 
withstand in ar actual tire. 

The spindles revolve at any desired speed up to 1,000 revolu- 
tions per minute. Tests with tubes made up with cords now in 
general use showed that they were good for 700,000 to 1,000,000 
revolutions on the flex-tester, Dr. Sebrell said, and this estab- 
lished a standard for the rating of experimental cords. The 
flex-tester does not eliminate road testing, but makes it unnec- 
essary with every new experimental cord. Cords which break 
down quickly on the machine can be abandoned at once; while 
cords which rate satisfactorily on the flex-tester can then be 
made up into a full-size tire for further indoor and road tests. 
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FROM THE CATALOG OF BARRETT. 9 
RUBBER COMPOUNDING MATERIALS... 





Extender 


CARBONEX* S Rubber Softener and 
Extender 


These and other hydrocarbons and oils, each with 
specific properties to fulfill a particular set of 
vi requirements in the rubber and allied industries, 
have been developed over a period of years by 

x The Barrett Division. 
CARBONEX* Rubber Softener and 





CUMAR*®* Paracoumarone - indene 
Resin 

BARDOL* Rubber Compounding Oil 

BARDOL* B Rubber Compounding 
Oil 

DISPERSING OIL No. 10 

B.R.H.* No. 2 Rubber Reclaiming Oil 

B.R.S. No. 700 Rubber Softener 


B.R.T.* No. 3 Rubber Reclaiming Oil 
and Saturant 


B.R.T.* No. 4 Rubber Reclaiming Oil 
B.R.T.* No. 7 Rubber Softener 
B.R.V.* Rubber Softener 


B.R.C.* No. 20 Rubber Plasticizer and 
Extender 


RESIN "“C”* PITCH 





The Barrett Division maintains a completely 
equipped and staffed Rubber Research Laboratory. 
Your inquiries involving the use of Barrett Rubber 
Compounding Materials are invited. 


*Trade-mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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FIGURES, STAMPS 
MADE IN REVERSE FOR MARKING 
MOLDS AND DIES 


Individual letters, 
trade mark designs supplied in 


figures, symbols, lines of lettering and 


"reverse for stamping molds 
Made for 


marking flat surfaces or to conform to various contours. 
9 


for making plastic, rubber and glass products. 


Write for details, explaining your problem. 





THE HOGGSON & PETTIS MFG. CO. 
141S. Brewery St., New Haven 7, Conn. 




















vaeree tee ‘The utmost in 


pleasing appearance 
with no deteriorating 


effect whatever. 


TIANA 


RE METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


ATGLEN, PA. 
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FAR EAST 


MALAYA 


High Production Rates for Rubber Estates 

At a recent meeting of the Singapore Chamber of Commerce 
Rubber Associat:on, Chairman Kemlo stated that Malaya’s rub- 
ter production in 1947 might exceed the official estimate of 560,- 
000 tons. Outputs of small holdings alone are now at the rate 
of 325,000 tons per annum; the estimate for March was 31,230 
tons. Mr. Kemlo pointed out, however, that a decline in native 
rubber might be expected later in the year since the estimate for 
this type of rubber includes smuggled rubber, undeclared stocks, 
and rubber obtained by illicit tapping. 

Outputs on estates of 100 acres and over came to 27,552 tons 
in March, 1947. An analysis of tapping ints from these estates 
indicates that the output in March was obtained from 1,360,075 
acres of a total 1,798,501 acres of tappable rubber. The 438,426 
acres, or 244° of the total tappable area not tapped, included 
414.340 acres (23.10 of total tappable area) on estates which 
have partly ceased tapping, and 24,086 acres (1.3 on estates 
which have ceased “ entirely. The untapped area also in- 
‘lude ‘ 143,153 acres (8 ) which have never been tapped. 

A comparison of dese figures with those for March, 1941, 
demonstrates the rapid rate of rehab litation of Malayan estates. 
In March, 1941, 1,613,367 acres of a total tappable area ot 
1,756,306 acres (or 91.9%) were tapped, leaving a total un- 
tapped area of 142,939 acres (8.147), of which 15.079 acres 
(O.8C ) were on estates which had ceased tapping entirely, and 
127,860 acres (7.37) on estates which had partly ceased tap- 
ping. The untapped area also included 35,671 acres (2°) that 
had never been tapped. However it must be added that in 
Merch, 1941, 190,691 acres (10.9%) were being rested under 
rotational tapping systems; while in March, 1947, the area so 
rested was only 126,256 acres (7). The output of rubber in 
March, 1941, was 28,000 tons, or at the rate of 
month per acre, against 27,552 tons in March, 1947, or at the 
rate of 45.4 pounds per month per acre. Had _ sufficient labor 
been available to work 90 of the estates, the March, 1947, out- 
put at this rate would have totaled 32,800 tons. But it must be 
remembered that the favorable 1947 rate of vield was due partly 
to the smaller acreage rested under rotational systems and_ the 
maturation of young trees, but chiefly to flush yields followine 
the long enforced rest of trees during the occupation, and this 
high rate is therefore not likely to be maintained. 


39.2 pounds per 


Labor Difficulties on Rubber Plantations 

Rubber producers were prepared on reoccupation of Malaya 
to experience labor difficulties: an initial shortage of workers 
Was expected; it was teken into account that the higher 

f livng would have to be met by wage increases; it was prob- 
mt — to some extent foreseen that coolies might be less 
docile than formerly. But it is doubtful whether the disaffection 
now reported among laborers in the Far East presented itself 
as a possibility. 

Estate reports for 1946 give no hint of any labor troubles be- 
yond those caused by scattering of labor forces and physical 
debility of those remaining. They show that undernourishment 
during the Japanese occupation in several cases was such as 
to render ies unfit for work until their strength had been 
restored. Not a few reports make special mention of the loyalty 
not only of European staffs, but has of native assistants and la- 
suffered 


costs 


borers without whose watchfulness estates would have 
more than they did, and apparently labor and management wert 
at first equally happy to resume former relations. But soon came 
unpleasant suprises for the estates. Whether as a result of 
habits formed during the Japanese occupation or not, labor wes 
indulging in illicit tapping, on a widespread scale, and 
ently few estates have escaped this type of thievery. 
Estate workers’ unions came in being, and increasing demands 
began to be made on employers. Thus the Indian laborers on 
240 rubber estates in the State of Selangor in March presented 
to the managers a list of demands including a 1007 increase in 
wages, rehabilitation bonus, sick leave with pay and ambulance 
transport service, and improved hous‘ng facilities. According to 
the statement of the Central Committee of Selangor Workers’ 
Trade Unions, Indian estate laborers (male) receive 70 Straits 


appar- 
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GOOD ODOR TIPS THE SCALES 
TOWARD BETTER RUBBER SALES 









When the choice between your rubber product veloped for the most exacting individual re- 





and another hangs inthe balance, betrerrubber quirements, either to mask processing odors 






odor weights the decision. Assure sales-com- or to impart specific and enduring effects in 






pelling odor appeal for rubber goods and the final product. 






rubberized fabrics the easy, swift and eco- 
nomical way with Givaudan’s PARADORS*. 





Make use of Givaudan’s extensive experi- 





ence and highly specialized development 






PARADORS are available in a wide varietyof facilities to help solve your odor control 






odor types, and special odorants can be de- problems. Write for further information today. 


*PARADOR Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 






“BUY WISELY— BUY GIVAUDAN” 


Industrial Products Division 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 




























WE HAVE BEEN MAK- 
ING ALL TYPES OF 
EXTRUDERS FOR’ THE 
RUBBER INDUSTRY 
SINCE 1879. 


6 


Your enquiries will receive the 
benefit of over 65 years’ experi- 
ence. We also manufacture a 
wide range of other processing 


plant) for the Rubber anit 








An 8-inch Shaw ¢€ 


Straine Plastic Industries. 
7) 1 g 








FRANCIS SHAW &CO.LTD. MANCHESTER Il ENGLAND 


R-140 
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Do You Have High Pressure 
REDUCING PROBLEMS? 


Here, for example, is the E 
ATLAS [2 .):: 
Type “E” 
a eles Valve : © 


which is now being successfully used i 

many rubber oslo 
It handles working pres- 
sures up to 6000 pounds 
without shock. 2 


ressure 
{ 


Nim 
i 





pre 





ontrollers 


\ 
Atlas 









vernors 





following 






m nachinery. 
the seat 1s 
need by a piston with 

the result that variations 
high initial pressure 

effect on the 

}yressure, 

We make _ regulating 
valves for every rubber 
lant service. See partial 
l's* in the coupon at the 
right. 


TLAS VALVE COMPA 


REGULATING VALVES FOR EVERY SERVICE 
261 South St... Newark 5, N. J. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


» Newark 
ition on 


d Regulators 





CKJOil Control Cocks 


























Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc. 
120 WALL ST., NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


* 


Plantation and Wild Rubbers 
Synthetic Rubbers 
Liquid Latex 


Balatas, Guayule, Gums 


* 


Distributor of 
GR-S Synthetic Latices 


By Appointment of Office of Rubber Reserve 





BRANCHES AND SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
Charles T, Wilson Co., Inc., United Bldg., Akron, Ohio 
Ernest Jacoby & Co., 79 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Charies T. Wilson Company (Canada) Ltd., 406 Royal Bank 
Building, Toronto, Canada 





Reinke & Amende, Inc., 1925 East Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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cents per day plus 40 cents cost of we allowance; women get 
55 cents plus 40 cents allowance; and children, 40 cents plus 20 
cents, daily. Chinese tappers maploved on a contract basis, it 
Was pointed out, receive 13 to 15 Straits cents per pound of rub- 
ber produced, and their earnings range from $2.50 to $4.00 
Straits, a day. Estates managers returned what were consid 
ered unsatistactory replies; they refused the wage increase and 
a a comprom se offer on sick leave demands, and the Com 

nittee intimated that direct negotiations with the United Plant 
ers ‘tie ciation of Mal layé 1 and the Labor Departn ent would be 
undertaken and threatened a strike if an acceptable settlement 
Was not reached. 

Selangor betore the war was the most important producer of 
what was then the Federated Malay States. In 1938 it had 378 
estates of 100 acres and over, and apparently made the quickest 
postwar recovery, producing in 1946, 33,198 long tons, or more 
than any other state in the Malayan Union. (Recent reports 
show that Johore, one of the former Unfederated Malay States, 
has this vear resumed its lead as largest rubber producer.) 

What the outcome of the Selangor incident has been has not 
yet become known. But soon after, trouble was reported on an 
estate in Kedah, one ot the former Untfederated Malay States, 
where it was found necessary for a contingent of police to fire 
on a crowd of 300 workers and to arrest three persons. What 
led up to these difficulties is not clear; but meantime these and 
other incidents are worrying the House of Commons and mem- 
bers have been asking for a comprehensive explanation of the 
matter; some suggest that possibly workers are not getting 
enough rice; others see in these developments possible results 
of communistic activities. 





Lower Rubber Prices Creating Dissatisfaction 


While labor is agitating for higher wages, and other charges 
have also increased whereby production costs are now  prac- 
tically double the prewar figure, prices have dropped until they 
are now around prewar level. The Chinese rubber interests in 
Singapore openly blame the British Government for the sharp 
drop in prices in May. The chairman of the Singapore Chinese 
Rubber Merchants’ Guild reportedly claimed that oe main 
cause of the lower prices was the failure of the British Govern- 
ment to use its authority to obtain a better price from Ameri- 
can consumers. He added that the high production costs would 
force curtailment of outputs if Americans persisted in_ their 
present policy, and he suggested that the United States be ap- 
proached by Singapore and planting interests in London. 

Earlier, the chairman of Malayan Producers, Ltd., had stated 
at the company’s annual meeting in Singapore that a price of 
about 50 cents (Straits currency) was necessary if shareholders 
were to get sustained dividends. 


New Trends in the Rubber Growing Industry 


Among producers the realization has been steadily growing 
that if the rubber growing industry is to continue profitable for 
European investors, the adoption of new methods of exploita- 
tion is imperative. Before the war far-sighted companies had 
taken steps in this direction, including chiefly the increasing use 
of high-yielding planting material on new areas. Opinion on the 
advisability of such action has in the past been divided; com- 
panies were only slowly converted to the new practice, and it is 
safe to say that at the time of the Japanese occupation not more 
than 20° of the total estate area in Malaya was under budded 
rubber or clonal seedlings. But changing conditions are appar- 
ently rapidly rendering rubber growers less conservative in their 
attitude toward the newest planting methods. The now very real 
threat of synthetic rubber has made it clear that production 
costs must be kept low to permit low prices, and the increasing 
cost of labor indicates that this end can only be gained by high 
yields per acre. Recent utterances by rubber personalities reflect 
a sense of the urgency of a new approach toward rubber grow- 
ing. 

At the meeting of the Rubber Growers’ Association held on 
April 24 in London, the chairman, F. D. Ascoli, pointed out 
that real economies in production of rubber were only possible 
by planting or replanting with high-yielding buddings or clonal 
seeds. In Kuala Lumpur, at practically the same time, the presi- 
dent of the United Plz anting Association of Malaya was empha- 
sizing that rubber companies must plant modern high-yielding 
trees at the first possible moment to make the Malayan rubber 
industry safe. Some months earlier, the chairman of the Chem- 
bong Malay Rubber Co. had expressed himself in almost the 
identical words. But he went further, suggesting in addition 
mechanized tapping and a new transportation system to reduce 
labor needs to a minimum. 
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TURDY, dependable and built for 

long life, EEMCO Mills are made 
in standard sizes from the 12-inch Lab- 
oratory Mill up to and including an 84 
inch Mill. Furnished as single units or for 
operation ‘‘in line’’ of two or more. 
Floor level drives are provided when 
wanted. Write EEMCO for your 
Rubber or Plastics Processing Machinery 
needs - - - early deliveries are now 
being made. 


MIDWEST 


38 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


MILLS © PRESSES © TUBERS 
EXTRUDERS e¢ STRAINERS 
WASHERS . CRACKERS 


CALENDERS  « REFINERS 


HERRON & MEYER OF CHICAGO H. E. STONE SUPPLY CO, 


Sates Miauredtatives 


EASTERN OHIO 


DUGAN & CAMPBELL 
907 Akron Savings & Loan Bidg. 
AKRON, OHIO, 


Las | & Mec. oe ; 


953 EAST 12th ST., ERIE, PENNA. 


OAKLYN, N. J. 











WARWICK CHEMICAL 
DIVISION 


580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


have found many 


new uses 


New uses meant bigger and 
better facilities. They are now 
completed and are ready 


to serve you promptly. 


Si 


CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


COMPANY 


19, NEW YORK 


355 
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— A 
PORCELAIN 


MADE TO ORDER 





Porcelain Glove Forms 


—for dipped rubber gloves, including linemen’s or elec- 
tricians’ gloves and surgeons’ gloves. Some are made from 
our own stock molds and others from customers’ molds. 

Write today for our new catalog covering rubber glove 
and other forms for dipped rubber goods. Prompt atten- 
tion given to requests for quotations based on your 
specifications or stock items. 


The Colonial Insulator Company 
993 Grant St. Chicago Office: 
Akron 11, Ohio 2753 W. North St. 








READY TO SERVE 
OUR OLD FRIENDS 
AND NEW IN THEIR 


CRUDE RUBBER 


REQUIREMENTS 


ESTABLISHED 1903 


BAIRD RUBBER 
AND TRADING COMPANY 


233 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-1960 
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CEYLON 


Investigations on Declining Rubber Industry 


The Ceylon rubber industry, which did pretty well for itself 
and the Allies during the war, has fallen on hard times; and 
unable to cope with the combination of high wages, unexpectedly 
ioW prices, extensive manufacture of synthetic rubber, and their 
own low rate of productivity, many plantations have been forced 
to close down, while others are expected to follow. Under the 
circumstances the government decided early this year to appoint 
a commission of two, E. W. Whitelaw and S. I. H. Perera, 
both experienced planters, to investigate the situation in- the 
rubber industry and to report on the total rubber acreage that 
can be worked profitably or economically, the crops that might, 
where necessary, best be substituted for rubber, and other mat- 
ters that might be helpful to the industry. The final statement 
of the commission has yet to be made public, but meanwhile 
some interesting facts have been gleaned from the reports of 
ihe progress of the inquiry appearing in local papers. 

It has been shown that fully one-third of Ceylon’s rubber 
acreage must under present conditions be considered uneconomic. 
This includes nel small and medium-sized plantings with 
annual outputs running well under 400 pounds per acre—in many 
cases the figure is close to 250 pounds per acre, and instances 
of still lower yields were cited. But there were also examples 
cf large areas, over 1,000 acres, which had become uneconomi- 
cal to operate because they were unsuited to rubber growing 
because of exhausted soil, disease, or other causes. 

Among those who testified before the committee was Kk. E. 
Morford, head of a deputation of the Ceylon Estate Employers’ 
Federation, representing 241,000 acres of rubber. He compared 
conditions in Malaya and Ceylon, pointing out that Malaya was 
paying higher wages than Ceylon, but that it was able to do 
so because of its higher productivity due to a number of favorable 
circumstances as, better climatic conditions for rubber, greater 
soil fertility, relatively flat land (as compared with Ceylon’s 
frequently hilly territory) which permitted larger tasks to be 
completed by workers in a given time than was possible in 
Ceylon; less interference by rain, which permitted more regular 
morning tapping than was possible in Ceylon (best yields are 
obtained by tapping early); less trouble from ordiuim (the mil- 
dew which attacks the leaves of Hevea and in severe cases 
causes loss of crop); and in general a better standard of tree. 
Ceylon’s difficulties, he said, were due to: declining productivity 
which made the maintenance of high wages increasingly diff- 
cult; oidium; the family system whereby a large number of 
non-effectives has to be carried; the many small and often scat- 
tered fields by which overhead charges are increased as com- 
pared with Malaya; and, finally, the irregular attendance of 
workers. He added that while it was recognized that rubber 
should be replanted and improved, employers were hesitant be- 
cause of the high wage bills involved, without guarantee of 
good output per worker, the grave risks of oidium, and the 
dangers of competition from outside. In conclusion, Mr. Mor- 
ford emphasized that any judgment of Ceylon rubber must take 
nto consideration that for seven years it had been necessary 
here to try to obtain maximum outputs. 

In the different districts visited by the commission different 
crops were suggested to replace rubber, among others tea, cin- 
chona, balsa, coconuts, cardamoms, tung oil. 

At the conclusion of the investigation in Ceylon the govern- 
ment decided also to send a special rubber commission, includ- 
ing Messrs. pg pe and Perera, S. Casinathan, and A. Sun- 
daralingham, to Malaya to investigate : 

Why Mz “ae rubber production is more economical than that 
of Ceylon; 

Whether any recommendation could be made for the manage- 
ment of factories in the light of knowledge gained in Malaya; 

The manufacture of sole crepe and the shipment of concen- 
trated latex. 

The eemmission will specially investigate a report that a 
Malayan tapper can tap 350 trees per day; whereas his counter- 
part in Ceylon taps only 200. It should be noted that in both 
‘ountries the tappers are largely Indian Tamils. 


Notes on Ceylon Rubber Trade 


The good demand that has developed for crepe rubber for 
soling seems to be the one bright spot ‘n the outlook for Ceylon 
planters. This type of crepe is now bringing about two rupees 
a pound, and apparently Ceylon has something of a monopoly 
in the material, since Netherlands India is still out of the run- 
ning, and Malaya’s output of svle crepe is for the time being 
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SUNOLITH 


LITHOPONE | The recognized standard 
ASTROLITH | of Quality Pigments for 
LITHOPONE i The Rubber Industry 
ZOPAQUE 


TITANIUM DIOXIDE THE 


CADMOLITH ~ ee 
CADMIUM RED AND YELLOW | COMPANY 


LITHOPONE 
All shades of Cadmolith Colors Division of 
are available for prompt shipment... | The Glidden Company 
Your inquiry is invited. | BALTIMORE, MD. COLLINSVILLE, ILL. 
* | OAKLAND, CALIF. 
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Proved results for better 
compounding of synthetic or natural 








ROYLE STRAINERS 


for Greater Efficiency 


An easy, rapid flow of stock with but 


little rise in temperature. .. . 


Less time lost in cleaning and changing 


screens. . « « 


These are among the features which 
make the choice of a Royle Strainer 


a profitable investment. . . . 


ROYLE 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS PATERSON 


London, England Home Office Akron, Ohio Los Angeles, Cal. PA T E R S re) N 3 N 3 WwW E R S EY 
James Day (Machinery) Ltd. £. B. Trout J. W. VanRiper J. ©. Clinefelter H. M. Royal, Inc. ' J 
REgent 2430 SHerwood 2-8262 JEfferson 3264 LOgan 3261 
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A. COMPLETE LABORATORY SERVICE 


LABORATORY AND OFFICES j 
WEST. SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS j 











Vulcanizer with inside car and outside transfer truck. 


Fig. 18. 
requirements; all sizes. 


Built to meet customers’ 


BIGGS Vulcanizers are Standard 
Equipment in the Rubber Industry 


Biggs-built vulcanizers and devulcanizers have 
always had a prominent place in the develop- 
ment of the rubber industry. For over 45 years 
Biggs has furnished single-shell and jacketed 
vulcanizers both vertical and horizontal, as well 
as many different types of devulcanizers. Biggs 
modern all-welded units with quick- -opening 
doors are available in all sizes and for various 
working pressures with many special features. 


Ask for our Bulletin No. 45 


biggs BOILER WORKS CO. 


OHIO, U.S.A. 


Cate 


— THE 


1007 BANK STREET + AKRON 5, 
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restricted because of insufficient machinery. It seems that the 
Japanese destroyed a large part of this kind of equipment, and 
it is expected to take some time before it can be fully replaced. 
In Ceylon it is predicted that it will be about two years before 
Netherlands India and Malaya will be able to offer Ceylon com- 
petition in sole crepe. 
Meanwhile the Ceylon 
mote the production of chemically 
The government's rubber technologist, 


Government has taken steps to pro- 
sottened rubber for export. 
A. Sundaralingham, has 


been experimenting with this type of rubber and has finally 
succeeded in developing a useful process. It is learned that 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. sent an order for a trial 


lot of half a ton of this chemically softened rubber, but that 
for lack of the necessary machinery for production on a com- 
mercial scale, only a few hundred pounds could be supplied. How- 
ever this deficiency is about to be remedied as the sum of 550,- 
000 rupees has been voted for the purchase of appropriate ma- 
chinery. 

The government will also encourage the 
creamed latex for which a good market exists. 
alone are put at 30,000 tons for this year. 

Exports of crude rubber from Ceylon during the initial three 
months of 1947 totaled 19,285 tons, the lowest in many a year. 
Examination of the month by month figures, however, indicates 
that though exports started at the unusually low level of 3,962 
tons in January, 1947, they reached 9,259 tons in March, so that 
the final amount for the year may be at a much higher level 
than initial figures seem to indicate. 


production of 
American needs 





JAPAN 


According to data supplied by the Rubber Control Union, prog- 
rubber industry during 1946 was at first 
as a whole, but after the first 
and by the end of 1946 
respect. 


ress in the Japanese 
far more rapid than in industry 
half of the year the trend was reversed, 
the rubber icainghey was behind all industry in this 
Taking the index of production over the period 1930- 34 as 100, 
the index of production in the rubber industry was 29.4 in the 
of 1946, 44.3 in the second quarter, 42.5 in the 
25.9 in the last quarter of 1946. The indices 
quarters were, respectively, 19.3, 
26.6, 31.3, 34.2. That the decrease in productivity in the rubber 
industry was actual and not merely relative is from the 
production figures for various items which in almost every case 
show sharp declines in the fourth quarter of 1946 as compared 
with the third and second and in some cases even the first quar- 


first quarter 
third quarter, and 
for all industry in the same 


seen 








ter. Total production for the year included: 
Pairs 

ier GONE UEOCKE. Giuiska sass «os saps ss wees 15,599, 50¢€ 
CRAWES GOES eins s0cn 0 cse's ce eekeseesen 8,701,914 

Rather Woects: and SNES 60.6 0.55 0d e cw cves 4,134,32 

Casings Units 
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PECK wececGewewiitrashnd skein itn es ww.e eS 157,310 
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Ir 

Includes re kisha tires 

+Includes cle and cart tires 

Rubber goods consumption in the same year totaled 16,651,980 


kilograms, an article in a local paper reveals, and included the 


following items: 








stocks of rubber on hand on 
tons, not including 1,117 

Rubber requirements in 
said to be 


The same source indicates that 
January 31, 1947, were 2,148 metric 
metric tons imported January 20, 1947. 
1947 are put at 44,590.metric tons, but quotas are 
only 5,000 tons for each of the first two quarters of the year, 
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PROVEN...BY COUNTLESS NEW USERS 


COULTER 
RUBBER CUTTING MACHINES 


NEW Proven features for continuous volumetric con- 
trol and stripping for HEELS-SOLES-TAPS and other 
molded products. 














Here is the Rubber Cut- 
ting Machine that will cut 
with or across the stock 
grain, either singular or 
in multiples—from a strip 
of stock direct from the 
warming mill. 











WRITE FOR FULL 
PARTICULARS 






MODEL A-1 


Production Machines 
Since 1896 
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MODEL A-3 

















Stamford Neophax Vulcanized Oil 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


For Use with Neoprene 
THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY CO. “Er 


Makers of Stamford “Factice” Vulcanized Oil 
(Reg. U. S. Pat, Off.) 
SINCE 1900 
































QUALITY _ INTEGRITY SERVICE 
66 YEARS WITHOUT REORGANIZATION 


BELTING 
l'ransmission—Conveyor—Elevator PACKING 
Sheet & Rod Packings 
HOSE for every condition 

for every purpose 
Water—Fire—Air—Steam 





Mechanical Specialties of Every Description 


HOME RUBBER COMPANY 
Factory & Main Office 
TRENTON 5, N. J. 


LONDON: 107 Clifton St., Finsbury CHICAGO: 168 North Clinton St. NEW YORK: 80-82 Reade St. 
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FRENCH OIL 
HOT PLATE 
PRESSES 


Side plate or column 






presses for compression or transfer 


or injection molding of rubber and allied synthetics. 


Write for bulletins on 
“Modern Hydraulic Presses.” 


The FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY CO. 


PIQUA, OHIO 
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The term 


“COTTON FLOCKS” 


does not m 





ean cotton fiber alone 
e 


EXPERIENCE 


over twenty years catering to rubber manufacturers 


CA 


PACITY 


for large production and quick delivery 


CON 


FIDENCE 


of the entire rubber industry 


KNOWLEDGE 


of the 


industry's needs 


QUALITY 
acknowledged superior by all users are important 
and valuable considerations to the consumer. 





Write to the 





aa 
country's leading makers 


for samples and prices. 


CLAREMONT WASTE 
MFG. CO. 


CLAREMONT 


N. H. 


The Country’s Leading Makers 
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or enough for only 40% operation, but this figure might be in- 
creased to 606¢ in the last half of the year if monthly imports 
after July 1 average 2,500 tons. Raw material shortages are 
not the only handicaps under which industry must operate in 
Japan; it also suffers from a serious coal shortage. 





SIAM 


Smuggling of rubber from the southern provinces of Siam 
into Malaya has apparently assumed serious proportions, for the 
Government of Siam has reportedly decided to establish a Rub- 
ber Purchasing Organization as a means of stopping a prac- 
tice which is causing noticeable loss of revenue. 

Exact figures of Siam’s rubber production are not yet avail- 
able, but since the greater part of the country’s rubber is usually 
sent to Malaya, some estimate is possible. Recent statistics show 
that shipments to Malaya, though declining gradually from 
month to month in the first third of the current year, are on the 
order of 60,000 tons a year. In view of the extensive smuggling 
mentioned above, it seems likely that the decrease in known 
shipments must be ascribed to this cause. After the projected 
Purchasing Organization begins to funct on, rubber export fig- 
ures from Siam should indicate whether this is correct. 





Automatic Spark Recorder 

(Continued from page 498) 
in the tape is reached which thus records the load at 
break. 

Errors in the stress-strain determination may arise 
from a variety of causes. However, if the testing machine 
is properly calibrated, the specimens properly prepared 
and gaged and placed in the grips, the accuracy of the 
subsequent operations depends to a great extent on the 
skill of the operator in following the bench marks and 
his ability to close the sparking switch at the proper time. 
The report of the Physical Testing Committee of the 
Division of Rubber Chemistry has pointed out? the dif- 
heulty of doing this work properly. By means of the 
apparatus described here it is possible for the operator 
to focus his full attention on following the gage marks 
without being distracted by the necessity of closing the 
sparking circuit at irregular intervals. 

In addition to improved accuracy of testing, the use 
of the Agastat permits of regulation of the duration of 
the spark so that holes of a uniform and easily read size 

may be made. 


REMOVE THE NERVE WITH PHILBLACK A 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAGE 448 
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\ GET FACTS!! 


CAMACHINE 6-2C, a slitter and 
roll-winder for friction-coated 
and proofed goods; and for all 
types of rubber, fabric and paper 
in roll form required by 
the rubber industry 














WRITE FOR THIS FOLDER 


eer CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY .<::,20%4" 37% 








Service and Reliability — For Your Rubber Needs 


CRUDE RUBBER 


PLANTATION * WILD * BALATAS * GUMS * GUAYULE 
In Akron LIQUID LATEX In New York 
E. P. LAMBERT CO. | | SOUTH ASIA CORP. 


First National Tower Akron 8, Ohio 80 Broad St. New York 4, N. Y. 
HEmlock 2188 Whitehall 4-8907 























Where Production Depends on Swing Joints 


FLEXO JOINTS 


ba 
s Of tested design, FLEXO JOINTS are long proven in service. Of four simple 
— parts, no springs, no small or aie ated parts, no ground — es to wear. 
Enc losed from grit and dirt. Full 360° mov reme ent with unrestr aed flow in 
all positions 


}) LEXO s UPPLY C0. sttouis'is'me. © Tis“Dipont $i. Torome 3, Onteri 


BROCKTON ¢ 











Central Street QUALITY MOULDS FOR ALL PURPOSES | —— 


THE FIRST STEP—A QUALITY MOULD 
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Top Quality that never varies! 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OFIO 


WABASH, IND. + HUNTINGTON, W. VA. + WACO, TEXAS 
BAYTOWN, TEXAS © BARNESVILLE, GA. + PASADENA, CAL. 


Associated Factories: 


CANADA + MEXICO + VENEZUELA + CHILE + PORTUGAL 
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59 plants located in 27 states 










give Eagle-Picher’s activi- THE 

ties a national scope. EAGLE-PICHER 
8 pc location of plants 

and extensive production COMPANY 

faeilinies enable Eagle- EAGLE 

Picher to serve industry : 
with increased efficiency... \ nat » If? 

we manufacture a compre- C d 

hensive line of both lead PICHER 

and zinc pigments for the Geneniiones: 

rubber, paint and other Cincinnati (1). Ohio 


process industries. 


WEATHERING TEST 
for rubber products 





Weathering effects of sunlight, rain, heavy dew and thermal shock 
reproduced in the laboratory at an accelerated rate that reduces 
years of actual weathering to a few days of testing in the — 


ATLAS TWIN- ARC WEATHER-OMETER 


The Twin-Arc Weather-Ometer 
has full automatic control of 
light and water periods. The 
Atlas Cycle Timer unit can be 
set to reproduce any combina- 
tion of weathering conditions. 
A direct reading thermal regu- 
lator, automatic shut-off switch 
and a running time meter is in- 
cluded on the control panel. 
After setting exposure cycle on 
the control panel the Weather- 
Ometer is safe to be left in con- 
tinuous operation over night 
without attention except to re- 
place carbons once in 24 hours. 








The Atlas Weather-Ometer is required to meet Federal 
Specifications demanding accelerated weathering tests. 





ATLAS ELECTRIC: DEVICES COMPANY 


361 W. Superior Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 
Originators and sole manufacturers for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury. . . Weather-Ométers, Launder-Ometers, Fade-Ometers are the 
accepted standard accelerated testing machines all over the world. 








Editor's Book Table 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“Mechanisms of Reactions at Carbon-Carbon Double 
Bonds.” Charles C. Price. Interscience Publishers, Inc., 215 
Fourth Ave. New York 3, N. Y. 1946. 128 pages. Tables and 
illurtrations. Cloth, 6 by 9 inches. Price $2.50. 

“Chapters in Organic Chemistry” has been the vogue in many 
institutions ever since Alfred W. Stewart began the publication 
in 1908 of his series entitled “Recent Advances in Organic 
Chemistry.” It is impossible for anyone to keep up with the 
vast literature of organic chemistry; therefore the publication 
of brief résumés in special fields is very helpful and worth- 
while. The biennial Organic Symposia of the American Chemical 
Society, the Chemical Research Conferences (formerly the Gib- 
son Island Research Conferences), special lectures at different 
universities are all evidence of this desirable trend. The 
present volume under review is the first of a new series of this 
general type although the series is not confined to organic 
chemistry alone, but to chemistry in general. 

According to H. Mark, the editor, “Topics of special interest 
will be selected and presented in a manner that accentuates the 
personal aspect and scientific approach of the author and _ pos- 
sible trends and future outlooks.” 

The author, professor of chemistry at the University of Notre 
Dame, states, “This volume contains a series of lectures pre- 
sented by the author at the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
during the eventful summer of 1945 ... No pretense is made 
that the subject has been given the thorough treatment which, 
it is hoped, will one day be possible.” 

This book is little in size, but hefty in material. The reader 
has to keep on his “thinking cap” if he hopes to digest and 
understand the subjects discussed therein. 

The list of chapters shows the coverage of the subject: elec- 
tronic structure of unsaturated organic molecules, ionic reac- 
tions involving double bonds, free radical reactions involving 
double bonds, free radical addition polymerization, copolymeriza- 
tion, emulsion and suspension polymerization, and polar poly- 
merization. 

The author discusses these subjects very directly and is not 
afraid to state both sides of an argument. “An alternative ex- 
planation is possible” is given or implied many times. When 
good evidence is available, he uses it to advantage. Some mathe- 
matical formulae are used here and there, but not enough to 
scare away the non-mathematical reader. There are many figures 
and tables and a great many structural formulae and equations. 

As one reads this book, he finds so many different angles 
and viewpoints discussed that he is likely to become somewhat 
confused, but upon finishing it he will surely feel not only that 
much fine work is being done, but also that a grand order is 
coming out of the present apparent chaos. 

Harry L. FISHER 


“The New Fibers.” Joseph V. and Signe L. Sherman. D. Van 
Nostrand Co., Inc., 250 Fourth Ave.. New York 16, N. Y. 
Cloth, 514 by 8% inches, 546 pages. Illustrations. Tables. Index. 
Price $5. Ke 

This volume is an attempt to correlate as much scientific, 
industrial, and economic information as possible on the new 
fibers with all related facts from the entire textile industry. 
The history and development, methods of manufacture, proper- 
ties, applications. patents, and future prospects are covered for 
the new fibers, from those in tonnage production to others still 
in the experimental stage, as well as improvements and de- 
velopments in the older fibers. The subject matter includes a 
ereat deal of information never before published and is or- 
instant reference by means of many tables, graphs, 


ganized for 
process diagrams, in addition to numerous photo 


harts, and 
graphs of < vctual operations. 

introductory chapter, besides discussing the industrial and 
economic background of the new fibers, includes a table of prog- 
ress in fibers, a classification of manufactured fibers, and a 
discussion of the relation between plastics and fibers. The chap- 
ter on comparison of fibers gives the relative advantages and 
disadvantages of the various fibers and presents pertinent data 
on comparative properties. Individual chapters then follow on 
nylon, vinyl resin fibers, vinylidene chloride fibers, glass fibers, 
polyethylene fibers, other synthetic fibers, casein fiber, soybean 
protein fiber, other protein fibers, improved rayons, rayon staple 
fiber, economic aspects of rayon, new cellulosic fibers, and mis- 
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LITTLEJOHN & CO., Inc. 


120 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


CRUDE & SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
NATURAL & SYNTHETIC LATEX 


GE 


Balata, Gutta Percha 
Pontianak—Gutta Siak 
All Grades of 
Brazilian & Far Eastern 
Chewing Gum Raw Materials 





























MARBON'S":2’S-1' 
SYNTHETIC RESINS 


USE WITH SYNTHETIC RUBBERS 


FOR NONMARKING SOLES, 


HEELS AND TOPLIFTS 
TO OBTAIN 


* EXCELLENT ABRASION 
RESISTANCE 


* SUPERIOR TEAR RESISTANCE 
* HARDNESS AND STIFFNESS 








FOR DETAILS AND SAMPLES 
WRITE OR WIRE | 
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MARBON CORP., GARY, IND. 
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the new 4-MB 

Geuch type 

GUILLOTINE 
Cutter 


Specifically designed, and of 
sturdy construction, for cutting 
cured and uncured rubber or 
rubber like materials. 











Fart. - Hand fed.. 


A roller type stop enables 
cutting rates up to 500 per 
minute. 


FINE 


a : 


|: Ven Ge cokes Gat a cpum of om 
TOOLS 175 Osborne Street 


Pacific Rep. Lombard Smith, Los Angeles, Cal. 


~~ WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS 






Bridgeport 5, Conn. 





N. Y. Office, 261 Broadway 


The Higher the Pressure 
.. the Tighter the Valve 


On hydraulic presses 
of all types this Yarway 
Hydraulic Valve will 
give long life with 
minimum maintenance. 
Automatically regrinds 
its own sealing sur- 
faces. Small and com- 
pact. Easy to inst Zp, 
and operate. 



















Yarway Single- 
Pressure Hydraulic 
Valves are made in 
straightway, three-way and 
four-way types; in five sizes for 
pressures up to 5000 Ibs. Also 
Yarway Two-Pressure Valves 
in two sizes for pressures up 
to 4000 lbs. Write for Bulletin 
H-209. 


YARNALL-WARING CO. 


103 Mermaid Ave., Philadelphia 18, Pa. 





Improved Type 
HYDRAULIC VALVE 
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pROMOTION IDEAS 
that INCREASE SALES 





good will. 

Use the handy coupon below to secure new illus- 
trated, descriptive folder containing effective ad- 
vertising plans. 


The OAK RUBBER COMPANY 


218 S. SYCAMORE ST. . RAVENNA, OHIO 


THE OAK RUBBER COMPANY 
Ravenna, Ohio 
Please send copy of your new Advertising Balloon Folder. 
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PIGMENTS and 


CHEMICALS 
for the 
RUBBER INDUSTRY 


* 
THE 
CALDWELL 
COMPANY 


First National Tower, Akron 8, O. 
FRanklin 6139 
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cellaneous new fibers. Included in the chapter on economic aspects 
of rayon is a discussion of the development and use of rayon for 
tire cords and other rubber-fabric products. 

The practical value of this book is enhanced by the last four 
sections. The first, on chemical treatments of textiles, covers 
new developments in the application of chemistry to improv 
textile materials and includes discussions on plastic-coated yarns 
and unwoven fabrics. The second section is divided into two 
parts, both designed for ready reference. The first part gives a 
classified list of applications for which various new fibers have 
been suggested. The second part presents a list of fiber trade 
names, with basic materials, and their manufacturers. The third 
section deals with research and the future of fibers and presents 
an appraisal of probable future developments on the basis of 
past and present production, consumption, and economic factors 
The last section is an appendix on patents and includes a list 
of about 1,700 patents issued in the United States during the past 
10 years. The patents are classified according to fiber and proc- 
ess and include a patent index. Each section or chapter of the 
book contains a summary and a bibliography, and an adequat 
index is appended. 


“Textile Chemical Specialty Guide. 1946-47 Edition.” Com- 
piled and published by Textile Book Publishers, Inc., 303 Fifth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Paper, 6 by 9 inches, 408 pages. 
Price: $5 domestic and Canada; $6 foreign. 

This is the fourth edition of the well-known purchasing guide 
to textile chemicals and specialty products. Some 193 chemical 
firms participated in this book, which lists close to 2.000 trade- 
name chemicals and products. The features of previous editions 
have been retained in this issue, which also inaugurates a list 
of abbreviations to conserve space. ‘ 

The volume is arranged into three convenient sections. The 
first section gives an alphabetical list of chemical manufacturers 
and their textile chemical products and shows the functions of 
these products. The second part gives a reclassification of the 
products according to their use and applications. The third sec- 
tion is an alphabetical list of brand names and trade names 
with suppliers. Concluding the book are an index of all listed 
manufacturers and their addresses; an alphabetical list of the 
end-use classifications employed throughout the book; a_ list 
of advertisers; and a table of chemical elements, abbreviations, 
and atomic weights. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Bulletins of Union Bay State Chemical Co., Inc., 50 Har- 
vard St., Cambridge, Mass. “U-1500 Ubatex Non-Fray Com- 
pound.” January 10, 1947. “NE-100 Concentrated Neoprene 
Latex.” January 2, 1947. “‘N-525 Neoprene Paint.” March 20, 
1947. “Prevulcanized Buna S Latex.” April 8 1947. Each of 
these one-page bulletins describes a product and its general use, 
gives specifications and special properties, and discusses specific 
applications. 


“Specifications for Rewinding Motors with Silicone In- 
sulation.” Silicone Notes B 30-1. March 1, 1947. Dow Corning 
Corp., Midland, Mich. 2 pages. This bulletin provides full mate- 
rial specifications for the rewinding of A.C. induction motors 
with Silicone insulation. The insulation for each component of the 
motor is fully detailed. 


“Shell Dutrex for the Coating Materials Industries.” Shell 
Oil Co., Inc., 50 W. 50th St., New York 20, N. Y. 24 pages. 
This illustrated bulletin offers data on the different Dutrex 
grades, their solubilities and compatibilities in coating materials, 
the drying of Dutrex films, and the use of the various grades in 
lacquers, varnishes, paints, inks, stains, preservatives, adhesives, 
and binders. 


“U. S. Aluminum Building Wire Handbook.” United States 
Rubber Co., 1230 Ave. of the Americas, New York 20, N. Y: 
This booklet illustrates and discusses the constructional and 
engineering properties of aluminum wire to show that it 1s now 
equivalent to copper wire with regard to quality. Extensive com- 
parative test data for the two types of wire are given together 
with tables of relative weights and current-carrying capacities 
of the various sizes of aluminum and copper conductors. 
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TIRE MOLDS~ 





AND MOLDS FOR RUBBER SPECIAL- 
TIES AND MECHANICAL GOODS 


machined in a large modern shop at 
low prices by specialists in the field. 
We also build special machinery to 
your drawings. 


Submit inquiries for low quotations. 


T ENT cO. 


HE ak 
ag NO ge 


H. A. Astlett & Co., 
(Canada), Ltd. 
Toronto, Ont. 


H. A. Astlett & Co. (1946) Ltd. 
London. England 


RUBBER 


BALATA-BURLAP 


H. A. ASTLETT & CO. 
27 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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AVAILABLE FOR 
THE FIRST TIME 


Now! 


A Rubber Cement 
For Adhering 


NYLON 


or 


FIBRE-GLASS 


Also Suitable for Many 
Other Applications 


* WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE 


ADHESIVE PRODUCTS 


CORPORATION 


1660 Boone Ave. New York 60, N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED 1895 

















CRUDE RUBBER BALE CUTTER 


Complete Unit 
Fully Assembled 


Hydraulic Operation 





High Production 


An efficient machine of simple design for cut- 
ting bales of crude, synthetic and reclaimed 
rubber or similar materials, Cuts without aid 
of water or other lubricant. One man opera- 
tion—safety control. 


SPADONE MACHINE COMPANY 


10 EAST 43rd St. New York 17, N. Y. 
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Carey MAGNESIA 


OXIDES AND CARBONATES LIGHT AND 
HEAVY—FOR TECHNICAL & DRUG USES 


The knowledge and experience of Carey 
Research Laboratories in using these 
oducts in chemical formulations are 
ailable upon request. 


) 
a 





THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY 
Cincinnati 15, Ohio 


BRANCHES OR DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





NEW AND BETTER 


GAMMETER'S 
ALL STEEL ALL WELDED 


CALENDER STOCK SHELL 





4’, 5°, 6, 8’, 10, 12 diameters, any length. 
Besides our well known Standard and Heavy Duty Constructions, 
we can supply light weight drums made up to suit your needs. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ, — 

















THE ALUMINUM FLAKE COMPANY 
AKRON 14, OHIO 
Manufacturers of 


ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A COLLOIDAL HYDRATED ALUMINUM SILICATE 
REINFORCING AGENT for 

SYNTHETIC and NATURAL RUBBER 
New England Agents Warehouse Stocks 


BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER CO. 


537 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE 3, RHODE ISLAND 











FINELY PULVERIZED—BRILLIANT 


COLORS 


for RUBBER 


Chicago ag ey Pacific Coast Representative 
: PRED L. BROOKE MARSHALL DILL 
2% ze N. La Salle St. San Francisco 
: MK Cleveland, PALMER-SCHUSTER CO.,975-981 Front St. 


Manufactured by 


BROOKLYN COLOR WORKS, Inc. 


Margar and Norman Aves. Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 





INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


Bulletins ot General Magnesite Co., Architects Bldg., Philadel- 
phia 3, Pa. “Effect of Light Magnesium Oxides on Neo- 
prene Scorching.” Bulletin 47-1. 9 pages. Graphical data show 
the effect of different commercial magnesium oxides on the 
scorch resistance of a standard neoprene stock. “Extra- Light 
Calcined Magnesia #1500.” Bulletin 47-2. 5 pages. The effect 
of this magnesia in retarding scorch of a typical neoprene stock 
is given. Gr: ip hical data are also presented to show the effect of 
this magnesia and ot a regular extra-light grade on the proper 
ties Of a neoprene stock under various curing cycles 


Publications of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wil 
mington 98, Del. “The Effect of Fuels Containing Aromatic 
Hydrocarbons on Neoprene Hose.” 
sented on the effect of aromatic fuels on neoprene hose. It is 
shown that although neoprene swells when immersed in such 
fuels, it has worked satisfactorily in services where only one 
surface of the hose comes in contact with the fuel. “Neoprene 
Type S, an Elastomer for Crepe Soles.” Report No. 47-1, 
April, 1947. 10 pages. Information on properties, compounding 
and processing of Neoprene Type S are given herein. The elas- 
tomer is stated to be outstanding for use in crepe soles because 
of its toughness and resistance to breakdown during milling 
and calendering. “The Neoprene Notebook.” No. 38, March, 
1947. 6 pages. This issue contains articles on the manufacture 
ot products from neoprene latex; neoprene lined valves; neo- 
prene conveyer belts for hot materials; barnacle control by use 
otf spec ‘ial neoprene hose: neoprene pump impellers ; neoprene 
packing rings for blow-off valves; and neoprene packers for oil 
well drilling. 


8 pages. Results are pre- 


Publications of B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., Rose Bldg., 
Cleveland 15, O. “Good-Rite 2-Aminoethyl Sulfuric Acid.” 
Service Bulletin 47-SD1, March 11, 1947. 6 pages. “Good-Rite 
Rhodanine (2-Thio-4-Keto-Thiazoldine.)” Service Bulletin 
47-SD2, March 11, 1947. 4+ pages. These bulletins describe two 
of the company’s recently announced chemical intermediates. 
Full information is given on physical and chemical properties of 
the compounds, together with descriptions and formulae of their 
typical reactions. Bibliographies are appended. 


“Physical Data of the Philblack A and Zinc Oxide Com- 
pounds for Which Heat Transfer Data Were Shown in 
Philblack Bulletin No. 4.” Philblack Bulletin No. 5. 3 pages. 
Philblack Division, Phillips Petroleum Co., Akron, O. Exten- 
sive physical test data are offered for natural rubber compounds 
containing varying equal volume loadings of Philback A and 
zinc oxide. The data show that a low-cost, low-weight carcass 
stock with excellent physicals can be obtained with Philblack 


“Mechanical Handling.” Bulletin No. 120. John \Valdron 
id New Brunswick, N. J. 16 pages. The company’s mechani- 
cal handling equipment for materials that are to be processed in 
web form is described and illustrated herein. Equipment included 
covers unrolling, tension control, converting, festooning, con- 
veying, guide winding, and other operations. 


“Protective Organic Coatings as Engineering Materials.” 
Joseph J. Mattiello. American Society for Testing Materials, 
1916, Race St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 100 pages. Price, $1.50. This 
is a reprint of the 1946 A.S.T.M. Edgar Marburg Lecture. The 
extensive lecture covers raw materials, finished coatings, appli- 
cations, methods of evaluation, and some indication of statistical 


and future trends. Many photographs, charts, and diagrams are 


included, as well as an extensive bibliography. 


“Rubber Content of Native Plants of the Southwestern 
Desert.” T. F. Buehrer and Lyman Benson, Arizona Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Technical Bulletin 108, Tucson, Ariz. 
33 pages (1945). “Rapid Photometric Methods for Deter- 
mining Rubber and Resins in Guayule Tissue and Rubber 
in Crude Rubber Products.” Hamilton P. Traub, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Technical Bulletin 920. 37 
pages (1946). “Properties of Some Expanded Plastics and 
Other Low-Density Materials.” Benj. M. Axilrod and Evelyn 
Koenig, National Advisory Committee on Aeronautics, Techni- 
cal Note No. 991. 26 pages (1945). “Royal Jupiter—Grand 
Champion.” Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 20 pages. 
“As the Twig Is Bent.” Norman Damon, Automotive Safety 
Foundation, 700 Hill Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 16 pages. “1947 
Yearbook. Airplane Section.” The Tire & Rim Associaton, Inc. 
2001 First National Tower, Akron 8, O. 48 pages. Price 75¢. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE 
Effective July 1, 1947 


GENERAL RATES SITUATIONS WANTED RATES SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 
Light face type $1.25 per line (ten words) Li face ty pe 40c per line (ten words) Light face type $1.00 per line (ten words) 


Bold face type $1.60 per line (eight words) Bold face type 55c per line (eight words) Bold face type $1.40 per line (eight words) 


Allow nine words for keyed address. 


Address All Replies to New York Office at 
z. 


386 Fourth Avenue, 





Replies forwarded without charge 


New York 16, 














SITUATIONS OPEN 








CHEMISTS 
PHYSICISTS 
ENGINEERS 


* *” * * * * * x 


Phillips Petroleum Company has openings in its Research 
and Development Departments for chemists, physicists and 
chemical engineers, with or without experience. 

Positions to be filled are primarily in research laboratory 
on activities associated with fuels and lubricants, petroleum 
chemicals, exploration and production. Other positions 
available in the design and operation of pilot plants 
and commercial units, market research and technical sales. 
Some positions open for women with technical training. 

Location Southwest. For details, write R. R. Couch, 
Research and Development Department, Phillips Petro- 
leum Company, Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 














WANTED: EXPERT RUBBER TECHNICIAN FOR RUNNING BIG 
rubber factory in South India. Must have full knowledge of machinery, 
compounding manufacture, Will get decent salary and half share. Rubber 
Industry in India protected by Government. Cable: PADINJAREKARA 
AGENCIES, KOTTAYAM, S. INDIA. 





RUBBER CHEMIST. LABORATORY ASSISTANT WITH SEV- 
eral years’ experience in compounding, for immediate employment in 
Akron area sales laboratory. Excellent possibilities of advancement. 
In reply, state: age, rubber experience, present employer, date avail- 
able, and salary desired. All replies kept strictly —— Ad- 
dress Box No. 887, care of INDI wd RUBBER WORLI 





DEVELOPMENT CHEMIST. FOR LATEX COMPOUNDING, GIVE 


full information including education, experience, and salary desired 
in first letter. Eastern location. Address Box No. 890, care of INDIA 


RUBBER WORLD. 








TECHNICAL MAN WITH SOME COMPOUNDING AND FAC 


tory experience for Midwest company processing molded and extruded 
goods, Please write fully, giving experience and salary expected.  -\d- 


dress Box No. 892, care of INDIA RU BB E R WORL D. 


WANTED—GRADUATE MECHANICAL ENGIN 


WANTED: CHEMIST FOR SMALL RUBBER SHOP IN THE 
East; also supervise quality control, in wide latitude of responsibilities, 


qualified. Address Box No. 894, care of InpIA RUBBER WORLD. 


R FOR SALES 





development in mining and heavy industry by midwestern manufacturer 


of 


mechanical rubber products. State qualifications and experience. All 


communications will be strictly confidential Address Box 897, care of 


Inpia RUBBER WORLD. 


RUBBER FACTORY LOCATED PHILADELPHIA COMMENCING 
operations September requires plant foreman, experienced compounder, 
laboratory technician, costing and quotation estimator. Products molded 
and extruded soft. hard. and sponge rubber. Address Box No. 899, care of 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD, 








PHILIP TUCKER GIDLEY 
CONSULTING TECHNOLOGIST — RESEARCH IN RUBBER 
Chemical and physical tests, formulas, product 
development, new plant construction, and engi- 
neering. 


Fairhaven Massachusetts 














| 
| 





The JAMES F. MUMPER Company | 


Complete plant engineering service for increased efficiency. 
New plants, alterations, modernization, automatic machine 
design, for the rubber industry. Ask for references. 


313-14-15 Everett Bldg. Akron 8, Ohio | 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


RUBBER AND LATEX CHEMIST, PH.D., WITH 18 YEARS OF 









vide experrence 11 resear ‘ 
molded, extruded and mechanical a ‘ 

ped latex (surgeons’ id t k 

gressive organization; also \ ! 
domestic or Lge n travel. fl G 
pearance anc ona Bo S ‘ 





itv. Single. 
of INpIA RU BRER WORLD. 
A QUESTION TO THE Rvhpagye scion br 

Would you like a fresh spirit added te your ion ? 
young man desires a respo nsible position as execu 
as adhesive plant administrator in all phases of 
tion, and traffic management. Address Box 
RUBBER WORLD. 





GRADUATE ENGINEER, B.S., M.E., 28, MARRIED; DEVELOP- 
ment, production, and plant engineering experience. agi — yn as = : 
engineer, or assistant, with small progressivee rubber comnar 
or West preferred. Address Box 900, care of INDIA RU BBE R wous ° 


RUBBER CHEMIST: M.S. WITH 20 YEARS’ RUBBER INDUSTRY 
experience, including the manufacture of mechanical goods, latex sponge 
rubber, and synthetic rubber. This experience covers formula d 
ment. factory proecssing, and supervision in developing 
chemical and quality control laboratories. Desire supervy Ositi i 
rubber laboratory or factory processing. Address Box 901, care of INDIA 


RUBBER WORLD. 



















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY FOR RELIABLE MAN WITH 





knowledge of manufacturing molded rubber specialities. Was good-rt g 
business prior to war. Since, have many requests. We own Ids and 
all necessary equipment. Will consider partner or sell all. \ddress Box 


No. 893, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


FOR SALE. ROYALTY BASIS NEW ICE CAP INVENTION 





} 


for hospital and sick use. Keeps c Ider mger. Absorbs the 


Inventor, 3 Mt. Morris Park, New York, N. Y. 


BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER CO. 
Consultation and Technical Service 
Paper, Textile and Wri nger Rolls—Mechanicals 
Molded Specialties—Cut Rubber Thread 
537 INDU STRI. AL TRUST BUILDING, 
PROVIPENCE 3, R. I. 











| FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 

| Our chemical, bacteriological, engineering and medical staff 
| with completely -quipped ies are prepared ) 
} render you Every Form of Service. 

Ask for “The Consulting Chemist and Your Business” 

| 29 W. 15th St. New York 11, N. Y. 











BUTENE POLYMERS 


for data, write to 
ADVANCE SOLVENTS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
245 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 











GRANULATED CORK 


FOR EXTENDING RUBBER 
SOUTHLAND CORK COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 868 NORFOLK, VA. 








(Classified Advertisements Continued on Page 569) 
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HEEL WASHERS 
Flat and Conical 


® Lowest competitive prices 


® Proven performance 


THE W. E. BASSETT CO. 


148 Hawkins Street Derby, Conn. 














COLORS for RUBBER 


Red Iron Oxides 
Green Chromium Oxides 
Green Chromium Hydroxides 


Reinforcing Fillers 
and Inerts 


C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


EASTON, PA. 








INDUSTRIAL RUBBER GO ae 


BLOWN — SOLID — SPONG 
FROM NATURAL, RECLAIMED, AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS CO. = SANDUSKY 








AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 
STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS 
NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 
868 WINDSOR ST. HARTFORD, CONN. 
New York 


Representatives 
Akron San Francisco 








Continental-Mexican Rubber Co., Inc. 
745 Fifth Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Producer in Mexico of 


GUAYULE RUBBER 


Washed — AMPAR BRAND — Dried 


Formerly Distributed By 


CONTINENTAL RUBBER CO. OF NEW YORK 


An Affiliated Company 














INDIA RUBBER WORLD 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


General Relations for Flow in Solids and Their App.i- 
cation to the Fiastic Behavior of Tire Cords. \W. J. Lyons. 
J. Applicd Phys., 17, 472 (1940). 

Laminating Adhesives and Their Applications. \. Biddle. 
Paper Trade J., 122, 23, 34 (1946). 

The Role of Chlorine in the Rubber ew ry. J. Mound- 
lic, M. Fournier, Rev. gén. caoutchouce, 31 (1944). 

ged Mechanism of the se Re of Polymers. 
S. N. Zhurkov. Compt. rend. acad. sci. U.R.S.S., 47, 745 (1945) 

Micenien of the Polymerization of Hydrocarbons in 
Emulsions. A. I. Yurzhenko, M. Kolechkova, Compt. rend 
cod. sci. U.RS.S., 47, 348 (1945). 

Phase Equilibria between a Crystalline Polymer and Sol- 
vents. I. The Effect of Polymer Chain Length on the Solubility 
and Swelling of Polythene. R. B. Richards, Trans. Faraday 
Soc., 42, 10 (1946). II. The Effect of Solvent Type on the 
Solubility and Swelling of Polythene. /hid., 20 

Phenomenon of the Lower Limit in the Low- pe tagyen 
Polymerization of 7 oe S. E. Bresler, Compt. rend. 
acad. sci. U.RS.S., 47, 410 (1945). 

Investigations on Rubber-Bearing Piants. II. Carbohydrates 
in the Roots of Vararacum kok-saghys Rod. P. R. Gorham. 
Can. J. Research, 24C, 47 (1946). 

Grafts as a Method of Studying Rubber Synthesis in 
Plants. A. A. Prokof'ev, Bull. acad. sci. U.R.S.S., Sér. biol.. 
583 (1945). 

Applications of High-Frequency Electric Currents to the 
Latex Industry. H. Leduc, Rev. gen. caoutchouc, 22, 245 (1945). 

The Impregnation of Fabrics with Latex. E. Simon, Kev 
gen, caoutcho MC, ZZ. 95 (1945). 

Rubber Latex in the Manufacture of Artificial Leather. 
F. M. Bouvier, Kev. gén. caoutchouc, 22. 164 (1945). 

Rubber-Textile Combinations. E. Simon, Rev. én. caout- 
chouc, ee. 6 (1945). 

Ebonite Coatings with a Latex Base. F. 
gen, caoutchouc, o2. 162 (1945). 

Contribution of the Laboratory to the Improvement of 
Rubber. E. de Meets, Rez. gén. caoutchouc, 22, 160 (1945). 

Current Practice in the Rubber Industry. Solvent Fires 
and Means of Prevention. P. Kohler, Guimmi-Zty. u. Kautschuk, 
Sept.-Oct., 1944, p. 70. 

Rubber, Its Manufacture and Applications in the Textile 
Industry. E. Vietze, Texrtil-Ring, June, 1944, p. 27 

The High-Frequency and Low-Frequency Spectra of Rub- 
ber and Its Structure. P. Girard, P. Abadie, Compt. rend., 218, 
067 (1944). 

The Effect on Rubber of Grooving. S. Kolbe, K. H. Reiss, 
Gumnu-Ztg. ue. Kautschuk, 20, 31 (1944). 

A Rubber Characterized by Suprising Resiliency. The 
Earliest History of Rubber. S. Reizler, Rev. gén. caoutchouc, 22, 
10 (1945). 

The Elastic Properties of Soft Rubber as the Basis of Its 
Constructive Use. H. Roelig, Z. I cer. dewt. Ing., 87, 347 (1943). 

Chlorinated Rubber and Its Technology, Based on Foreign 
Literature of Recent Years. I-V. C. Philipp, Guimimi-Zty., 269, 
281, 292, 306 (1943). 

An Examination of Data on Rubber Fillers. W. Esch, Guin- 
mi-Ztg. u. Kautschuk, July-Aug., 1944, p. 52. 


Chevassus, Rez 














FOR RESISTANCE TO CUT AND CRACK 
GROWTH USE PHILBLACK A 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAGE 448 
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OUR NEW 
MACHINERY 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
CUTTERS—LAB. MILLS 
BRAKES—LIFT TABLES 
MILLS—MIXERS 
SUSAN GRINDERS 








rT 1 1 )--tet 


L. ALBERT & SON 


COAST-TO-COAST 
TRENTON, N. J.—MAIN OFFICE 


- OUR 5-POINT <Low 

E REBUILDING PROCESS 

B 1—INSPECTION A 

U 2—DISASSEMBLY 

4 3—REBUILDING as 

= 4—MODERNIZING 
5—GUARANTEE 
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MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES. FOR “SALE 
(BOSTON 





LIOU IDATING SU RPLUS EQUIPMENT AREA): l 





W ats’ oT) apteiger in Hydro-\ccumulator System, 6’ diameter ram, 30 troke 
1 to 3000) p.s.i. “wie high-pressure pump, low-pressure pump, com 

Ky 0a hi jiler, 4—36 x 40” Hydraulic Presses. 22” rams, 4 0 en 
ng and 6 « pening. 1—48 x “48” 4-10” rams, 4 opening, 2000 3 pressure. 
Line of 2 18 x 50” Mills with enclosed reduction drive and 150 h.p. motor. 


0” Mills with drives. Hydraulic ings Cutter. 6—-234 x 8” Ald- 
rich Triplex Hydraulic Pumps with 74 = h. otors. Many Other Items. 


Send for Detailed List. CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO... INC. 13-16 
Pa ark Ro yw, New York 7, N. Y. 

FOR “SALE: 4 BAKER-PERKINS. “JACKETED. DOUBLE ARM 
mixers, 100, 50, 20 & 9 _: St kes RD4, RD2 & RD1 Rotary Prefo rm 
Tablet Mi achines, 1—3/ le & 1°: Colt mn #2 Rotary 54”; Nev 
4 gal. my Mixers: Rubver Mills & € er mang Extruc — = irge stock 
livdraulic Presses from 12x12” to 42”x48” ance from 50) 500 Tons: 
Hydraulic Pumps & Accumulators; Injection Molding Machines: ‘ae: 
Grinders; Kettles: etc 

WE BUY YOUR SURPLUS MACHINERY 
STEIN EQUIPMENT CO. 
0 WE ST STRE ET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 

FOR. SALE: 5,000 LBS. OF RAYON, IN| ORIGINAL BAGS. 

ease make offer. Address Box No. 888, care of Inpia RUBBER 
WORL D. 

POR SALE: SE Vv ER. AL HU NDRE D POUNDS LATEX SHEET 
6” x 0.002" and 6” x 0.004". THE HYGIENIC DENTAL RUBBER 
CO; A 1, OFio. 





SPECIALIZING IN 


USED MACHINERY «*~ ROBBER 


AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
MILLS, CALENDERS, HYDRAULIC PRESSES. 
TUBERS, VULCANIZERS, MIXERS, ETC. 


ERIC BONWITT 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 











HOWE MACHINERY CO... INC. 
30 GREGORY AVENUE 


Designers and Builders of 


"V" BELT MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


Cord Latexing, Expanding Mandrels, Automatic Cutting, 
Skiving, Flipping and Roll Drive Wrapping Machines. 
ENGINEERING FACILITIES FOR SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 


Call or write. 





An International Standard of Measurement for— 
Hardness * Elasticity + Plasticity of Rubber, ete. 





Is the DUROMETER 
and ELASTOMETER 
(23rd year) 
These are all facto 
vit al in the aie 
of raw material “and 
the control of yur 
processes to attair 
the required modern 
Standards of Quality 
in the Finished 
Product Universally 
idopted 

t is economic ex- 
travagance to be 
without these instru- 
ments. Used free hans d in any oe on Ber St 
venient, instant registr 


ool-1 ; 
Ask for our De sn  Watiewae, or Price List R-4 and R-5. 
THE SHORE INSTRUMENT & MFG. CO. 
Wyck Ave. and Carll St. JAMAICA, NEW 


Agents in all foreign countries. 


Van YORK 








New Rubber Spreaders 
Churns, Pony Mixers 
Saturators 
Used—Rebuilt— 
Rubber—Chemical and 
Paint Machinery 


LAWRENCE N. BARRY 


41 Loeust Street Medford, Mass. 











MOLDING 


PLA S #¥ I i S PRESSES 


Plain or Semi-automatic—Any Size 
or pressure — Pumps, Valves, etc. 


: & Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 


336 W. WATER ST. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 














GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES FROM STOCK 


MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS 
VULCANIZERS, ACCUMULATORS 





<i [EE 


HYD. PRESSES, PUMPS, MIXERS 
CUTTING MACHINES, PULVERIZERS 





UNITED RUBBER MACHINERY EXCHANGE 


319-323 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE. 


CABLE “URME” 


NEWARK. WV. J 
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Market Reviews 


CRUDE RUBBER 


Commodity Exchange 








WEEK-END ( SIN 
M: Tune 

Ne 5.8 6.8 
On 5.77 16.7 
x 7 16.¢ 
Dx 15.7 16.55 
Jar 5.63 16.5 15.43 13.93 
Fet 16.4 15:35 138,97 
Mar 16.31 15.30 = 14.0 
Apr 16.22 15.23 14.03 
M 16.15 15.15 14.4 
Ju 16.11 15.10 14, 
Jul 16.05 15.05 14 
\ug 5.25 16.0 15.00 1 





RUDE rubber futures prices were 

rather steady on the Commodity Ex- 
change during the first three weeks of 
June and hovered in the 16-17¢ range. The 
narket broke on June 20, and prices fell 
idly. On June 25, futures prices reached 
heir lowest level since 1939, with Septem- 
ber deliveries quoted at 13.50¢ per pound, 
December at 13.35¢, and further months 
downward to 13.20¢ for August, 
he market rallied moderately late 
nonth and closed near 14¢. 
s influencing the market, from 
ly picture, are the availability of 
tonnages of crude rubber than had 
1 speculation by some 








] » and 
“astern traders forced to unload 
ibl purchased in anticipation of a price 
rise in the free market. On the demand 
the market, purchasing agents were 
a very cautious policy. A slacken- 

















mestic demand for rubber products, 
pe rly in the tire field, coupled with 
the r summer inventory and vaca- 
tion s has had a noticeable effect 
on the industry. In general, the 





r companies seem to coast along on 
the‘r inventories for the time being while 
Waiting tor demand to pick up. Since these 
inventories were limited to 90 days by 
government restrictions, a pickup in de- 
mand for crude rubber should come within 
a few months, but there is some tendency 
for purchasing agents to await further 
crude rubber market recessions before 
making commitments. 

Meanwhile the crude rubber market de- 
line has occasioned much concern and 
criticism from the Far East and from 
England, who have expressed the op‘nion 
that Rubber Order R-1 should be modified 
ut greater use of natural rubber, 
ally in view of the imminent entrance 
rlands India rubber into the 
market. It was reported from Malaya that 


the large plantations had reduced 
20%, 

















several 
wages of tree tappers by as much as 
a rather serious step in view of the diffi- 
cult labor situation. Most plantations are 
reported to be encountering financial diffi- 
Iti because of cash reserves having 
spent on rehabilitation. The Inter- 


culties 





nal Rubber Study Group, meeting in 
France, July 1, announced that 

rols over rubber prices would be 
‘onsidered, but there was some _ doubt 
that an effective cartel arrangement to 


restrict rubber production could be set up 
in view of the political divistons in the 
Netherlands India 

toward prewar rubber trading 








standards was made on June 27 at the 
Commodity Exchange when premiums 
were reestablished for distant deliveries. 
For the first time since the resumption of 
futures trading on May 1, quotations in- 
cluded carrying charges for storing rubber 
for future delivery. Thus, with September 
delivery quoted at 13.80¢, December, March, 
and May, the distant months showing the 
most open interest and negotiated contracts, 
were quoted at 13.90¢, 14.00¢ and 14.05¢ 
respectively. 


New York Outside Market 


WeEEK-Enp CLostnG PRICES 





Apr. May June June June June 

30 31 7 14 rH | 28 

No. 1 Ribbed Smoked Sheets 

16.50 17.50 16.75 16.13 14.00 
16.50 17.50 16.75 16.13 14.00 
16.50 17.50 16.75 16.00 14.00 

16.25 17.25 16.25 16.00 14.0( 
75 14.50 14.75 14.25 13.88 11.75 
75 (14.5 14.75 14.25 13.88 11.75 

18.25 5 14.25 13.25 12.88 11.0( 





ARKET quotations on the New York 
Outside Rubber Market showed the 
same initial stability and subsequent decline 
during June as was experienced on the 
Commod:ty Exchange. Spot prices for No. 
1 ribbed smoked sheet rose to 17./5¢ a 





Fixed Government Prices* 





Guayule 
Guayule Winds 1OUS) éo6k 52a edawe sees $0.17 
Latex 
] } " CF ET ee ee ere 
1 rr TS) owessseticcsss - 





Plantation Grades 
Smoked Sheets ......... .253 
Latex Crepe 
















Sx Tr nings 
No. 1X ! 

1X Brown 

2X B 

2 Re CAME 5 a2cee0 — 

> Re (Amber) .séscsas .24 
GIG BOSE css 5 5 oe ck oe ene ie 6 noes. fe 
Synthetic Rubber 
SRSA TeOnrene ASI) nina seys Se isa aie 27 
Keiket> MESO 99 ibscss dos downed ens Pe. oe 
[eee INE yaa we enecane eee 18 


Wild Rubber 





U} se (cru 125 
d dried 20 

Ts] (crude) 145% 
nd ied) ee 
Cc (crude) 11 
nd drie Ag 
Mz rude) 08 
and dried) 18 

* For a complete list of all grades of all rubbers 

see Rubber Reserve Co. General Sales and Dis 


tribution Circular, July 1, 1945, as amended. 
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pound on June 5, hovered at the 17.50¢ 
level for a week, dropped to the 16.50¢ 
level for the next week, and then declined 
rapidly to 14¢ on June 24 for deliveries 
from June through September. Tradin: 
was light and most prices quoted wer 
nominal because of scattered demand 
There were reports that the market showed 
a firmer tone as the month closed. 

The continued weakness of the outside 
market follows along the cautious domestic 
purchasing policies of the rubber consumers, 
discussed in the review of the Commodity 
Exchange market. The rubber markets in 
London and Singapore showed the same 
declines as the domestic market. Singapore 
prices fell below 12.70¢ United States 
currency on June 25; while London quo- 
tations were under the 14¢ level. Both 
markets rallied the closing days of June, 
with most interest in July deliveries. 





SCRAP RUBBER 


HE market situation in scrap rubber 

remains in the doldrums. Dealers re- 
port no change in conditions from week to 
week, with reclaimers out of the market 
for tires and tubes. Reclaimers have 
enough supplies of scrap rubber on hand 
to last them for some time, especially in 
view of the crude rubber situation. 

Discussing the export situation, scrap 
dealers say not too much scrap is mov- 
ing abroad because of the difficult credit 
situation. Some shipments are taking place 
and helping to relieve somewhat the stag- 
nant domestic market. 

Akron quotations for mixed auto tubes 
were lowered early in the month to 3.625¢ 
a pound for baled material and 3.375¢ a 
pound for loose stock. Eastern dealers 
declared that the market was so quiet 
that no prices could adequately describe 
the situatiou. Most prices, it was em- 
phasized, are strictly nominal in view of 
the lack of trading, and there are reports 
that offerings at lower price levels are 
also being refused. 

Following are dealers’ buying prices for 
scrap rubber in carload lots delivered at 
points indicated : 





Fastern Akron, 
Points ©, 
(Net per Ton) 
Mixed auto tires ....2000202.917.50 $17.00 
GAGNESS SITES: J2444 se eevee s 24.00 25.00 
S.A.G. passenger (natural) .. 17.50 18.00 
CEEIOEIE) os bc sie ee ess nom. nom. 
AGUCK ARACUCAL) 6 sise040a0 5 25.5( 16.00 
ES Cr a) 2 ie eee nom. nom. 
No. 1 peelings (natural) .... 45.00 45.00 
bo 2 ere tom, nom, 
GT RS eee ee nom. nom. 
No. 2 peelings (natural) .... 30.00 31.00 
oy ee nom, nom. 
SERED) ev casin eka. «esl nom nom. 
No. 3 peelings (natural) .... 28.00 29.00 
(QSVEICEIC) 5 iev0.0 5 2101s. 6010.0 nom. nom. 
(¢ per Lb.) 
Mixed auto tubes ......c0cee08 nom, 3.625 
Red passenger tubes ........ 7.25 v.25 
Black passenger tubes ....... 6.25 6.25 
ee Perey ee ere 6.0 6.0 
Mixed puncture-proof tubes .. 2.0 2.0 
Ait Drace BOLE. 650.030 ssi0s0 0 nom, nom, 
Rubber boots and shoes ...... nom nom. 





RECLAIMED RUBBER 


LTHOUGH reclaimed rubber market 
conditions are still favorable, a notice- 
able slowdown took place in June caused 
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FOR SALE 
Plastics & Rubber Coating Machinery 
Complete Plant — Metropolitan N. Y. Area 
Finest Type Machinery Mostly 
Less Than One Year Old 
1—24" x 66” Farrel-Birmingham Calender-Herringbone 
Gears. Complete unit with 100 H.P. Drive & Motor. 
1—24” x 60” Erie Mill Unit — 100 H.P. Drive & Motor. 
2—16" x 42” Erie Mill Unit — 100 H.P. Drive & Motor. 
Equipment has forced feed lubrication—water cooled 
bearings—dynamic braking, etc. 
3—60” x 25’ Spreaders with Coils, Motors & Reeves. Variable 
drives, hoods, vapor and dust collectors. 
1—Laboratory 6” x 12” Erie Mill Unit Complete. Beaming 
and Slitting Machines, Mixers, Other Equipment. 
Modern fireproof building available if desired. 
Will sell as operating plant or machinery separately. 
Address Box No. 896 
care of India RUBBER WORLD 


CASH PAID 


For Capital Stock or Assets of 
RUBBER 
PLANT 


* WANTED 


By large financially powerful diversified or- 
ganization wishing to add another enterprise 
to present holdings. 

Existing Personnel Normally Retained 


Box 1220, 1474 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 














CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS | 


Continued 














MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE (Continued) 





NATURAL RUBBER LATEX, CONCENTRATED LATEX. AVAIL- 


able in 45-gallon steel drums. Parties having import license may apply to: 


Cable—PADINJAREKARA AGENCIES, KOTTAYAM, S. INDIA. 





pling oo E: WOOD ACCU MUI LATOR, BALLAST 58” 
mg. Pressure used 1500 Ibs. Maximum pressure 2500 Ibs. 


AMERICAN RUBBER PRODUCTS, Wilton, Conn. 
BRONZE SCREWED STUART TWO. 





FOR SALE: 6—1%4x34x1x1” 


pressure hydrz aulic ve alves, 300 Ibs. low and 2,000 Ibs. high working pres- 
sure, used very little, good condition. One Royle hinged-gate bolt-type 
expansion strainer hez ad for 8” tuber with autom atic cut off, motor driven. 
One 80” Vaughn splitter. One 26”x74'2” Farrel corrugated drive roll. 


The Bearfoot Sole Company, Inc. 
Wadsworth, Ohio 





FOR SALE: 30” ADAMSON HE AVY-DUTY CRACKER AND RE- 
finer Cr: — rolls now installed. Also, a set of new smooth rolls to fit this 


mill. One new D. O. James enclosed herringbone 100 h.p. reduction unit 
8.4 to 1 ratio. 720 r.p.m. Motor 75 h.p. required to produce suitable roll 
speed, One Drei umic Brake Unit. One 500 Ib. Conco Torpedo Electric Hoist 
110 volt. One 200 Ib. Universal Electric Hoist 220 volt complete with Con- 
trol, One 16” x 42” and 16” x 40” Thorp Mills complete with Motor Drive 
and Hood. Two #1 Cable Braiders 64 Strand manufactured by the New 
England Butt Co. Address Box No. 902, care of INDIA RUBBER 
WORL D 





MACHINERY & SUPPLIES WANTED 


DIAMETER 


HYDRAULIC PUMPS 


Aldrich Pump Co. Vertical Triplex HYDRAULIC 
PUMPS, 2%4” x 8”, equipped with Herringbone Gears, 
67.5 GPM. Maximum pressure for intermittent duty 
2,200 Ibs., for continuous duty 1,800 Ibs. Pump and 
motor mounted on common bed plate. 


Motors are 75 HP, 3/60/220-440 volts, 1740 RPM. 
Complete with starting panel, consisting of G. E. motor- 
starter switch, push button control, square “DD” Switch, 
and capacitator. 

Purchased new 31/2 years ago. Excellent condition. Avail- 
able for immediate delivery. 

CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC. 

13-16 PARK ROW NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 











ONE NO. 9 BANBURY MIXER IN GOOD CONDITION, ADDRESS 
Box No. 885, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 
COMPLETE WITH MOTOR AND EQUIP- 
Address Box No. 886, care of InpIA RUB- 





- ” RUBBER MILL, 
ind 22 Royle Tuber. 
i E R WORL D. 


WANTED: NEOPRENE, GR-M-10; NEOPRENE LATEX, TYPE 572, 
uncompounded, Address Box No. 889, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 








WANTED — #3 OR #4 ROYLE OR ALLEN TUBER FOR RUBBER 
extrusion. Also laboratory equipment, including mill, press, ete. .\ddress 
Box No. 898, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


GET MORE FOR YOUR 
SURPLUS EQUIPMENT 


List it with our bureau 
And Sell Directly to the next user. 


All Rubber Manufacturers Get Our Offerings 
Regularly. They need such units as 
RUBBER MILLS CALENDERS 
BANBURY and W & P MIXERS 
EXTRUDERS VULCANIZERS 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


For Quicker Action and Better Price 
Send Full Details and YOUR Price to 


EQUIPMENT FINDERS BUREAU 


6 Hubert Street New York 13, N. Y. 








“MEGALS OF ROSRER” 1. merce coe 
the History of Rubber 

20¢ per copy — 

India Rubber World 


386 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 











| WE . WE . WE 
BUY SELL TRADE 
| Chemicals — Colors — Pigments 
Resins — Solvents — Glues — Plasticizers 


Other Raw Materials 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 
80 Beaver Street, New York 5 Hanover 2-6970 





| 














CABLE 
ROTEXRUB-NEWARK, N. 


IMPORT 








ADDRESS: 37 YEARS EXPERIENCE IN THE RUBBER LINE 


ROTEX RUBBER COMPANY, INC. 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE 

437 RIVERSIDE AVE. 

GRADED RUBBER WASTE — UNVULCANIZED COMPOUNDS — TIRE AND TUBE SCRAP — VINYL PLASTIC SCRAP 


TELEPHONE 
HUMBOLDT 2-3082 


EXPORT 


NEWARK 4, N. J. 
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primarily by the slowdowns in the tire 
and the autom tive fields. Tire production 
has been reduced, and together with in- 
ventory and vacation shutdowns, increas- 
ing production of white sidewall tires, 
and strikes in the automotive rubber goods 
and sheet steel industries, a definite re- 
duction in demand for reclaimed rubber 
has become apparent. Other consumers of 
reclaim, notably the shoe sole and heel in- 
dustry, are also experiencing slowdowns. 
[In addition continued competition by syn- 
thetic materials and the unstable crude 
rubber market are contributing to the 
uneasiness of the reclaim industry. With 
reduced demand for reclaim and_ plentiful 
stocks of scrap rubber on hand, reclaimers 
are naturally staying out of the scrap 
market and coasting along on their ac- 
cumulated supplies 

Final March and preliminary April sta- 
tistics on the reclaim industry are now 
available. Production in March totaled 26,- 


209 long tons; consumption was 26,157 
long tons; exports took 1,208 long tons, 


and end-of-month stocks were 31,940 long 
s, including an inventory adjustment of 
379 long tons. Prelimin \pril figures 

production of long tons; 
consumption of 25,420 long tons; exports 
f 1,073 long tons; and end-of-month 

[ 398 long tons, including an 
inventory adjustment of 1,226 long tons. 








Ss (y I 

Whol 1.18-1 g 5 
Peel 8.1.2 s 
Inner t 

Black 1.2 22 5/13.25 
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Lb 1.18 8 
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lige cotton market during June was 
fairly steady, with prices continuing 
their upward trend. The 15/16-inch mid- 
dling spot price began the month at 36.63¢ 
a pound, rose rather steadily to a peak of 
38.63¢ on June 18, declined somewhat 
thereafter and closed at 38.14¢ on June 
Prices for September futures followed 
ng, starting at 31.42¢ on June 2, 1 








and 
rising steadily throughout the month to 
close at 34.40¢ on June 30. 

factors were advanced as in- 








inflationary trends of the national 
economy, the outlook for a high loan 
rate on the new crop, the increased de- 
mand from the textile industry, the pro- 
spective foreign demand for old-crop cot- 
ton, reports of heavy weevil infestation 
in the cotton belt, the Department of 
\griculture request for 20,000 bales for 
the Army, and the statistical position of 
old-crop cotton with an estimated maxi- 
mum of only 2,800,000 bales carry-over 








on August 1. The only depressing effects 

n the market came from a nominal 
amount of profit-taking and speculative 
liquidation. Rubber companies were re- 
ported to have taken 4,000 bales, evenly 
divided between October and December 
futures. 

The Bureau of the Census reported that 
827.234 bales of cotton were consumed 
during May, as compared with 8&2,880 
bales during April. Exports during May 
totaled 275,104 bales, against April ex- 
ports of 317,033 bales. A survey of the 
cotton belt revealed that 21,248,000 acres 
were planted to cotton as of June 1, an 
increase of 16.8 above last year and 
the largest total acreage since 1943, when 
21,900,000 acres were planted. Despite the 
increase cover last year, total acreage was 
still 1,852,000 acres under Department of 
Agriculture goals. 


Fabrics 


The fabric market gave further evidence 
during June of a return to normal con- 
ditions, with activity being shown in spot 
and nearby deliveries, and little futures 
trading taking place because most goods 
are in ready supply and expected to re- 
main available. Market observers believe 
that prices will hold up strongly during 
the third quarter and probably well into 
the fourth quarter. Most leading users, 
such as the rubber, automotive, shoe, 
coated fabric, and other industries, were 
believed to have sufficient stocks to last 
through August and September, and pur- 
chases during the summer months were 
seen largely confined to fill-in yardages. 

Definite surpluses of certain industrial 
gray goods were noted in the market. As 
the day of substitutes is over, virtually 
all g ods were making their way into their 
intended applications. Drills, twills, sheet- 
ing, and print cloths were in active demand 
for spot and nearby deliveries. Osnaburgs 
were generally dull throughout the month, 
and demand for sale yarn was spotty, but 
seemingly on the upswing. 

Production of tire cord increased during 
the first quarter of 1947 and totaled 93,- 
200,000) pounds, contrasted with 85,700,000 
pounds tor the last quarter of 1946. 


Rayon 


HE general rayon outlook continues 

highly optimistic, with much of the 
third-quarter goods already sold up. Some 
third-quarter commitments are being de- 
layed in anticipation of price reductions, 
but market observers state that there is 
little likelihood of such reductions being 
made in the immediate future. Distribu- 
ters declare that they are in no position to 
reduce prices because of their own high 
gray goods and operating costs. Many 
converters have voluntarily assumed the 
financial responsibilities arising out of the 
large number of cutter-converter arbitra- 
tion cases, but they say that this practice 
will be discontinued and they will cite 
weaving mills which ship unreasonable 
quantities of low-quality cloth at  first- 
class prices. 

Total shipments of rayon to domestic 
consumers during May amounted to 78,- 
300,000 pounds, slightly below April fig- 
ures. For the first five months of this 
year, deliveries have reached 381,800,000 
pounds, an increase of 8 over compar- 
able 1946 totals. May rayon filament yarn 
deliveries were 60,400,000 pounds, 6 
above the May, 1946, level, and comprised 
42,600,000 pounds of viscose and cupra 
varn and 17,800,000) pounds of acetate 
yarn. Rayon staple shipments in May 








inntiA RUBBER WORLD 


totaled 17,900,000 pounds, 12!2°° above 
May last year, and consisted of 12,700,000) 
pounds of viscose and 5,200,000 pounds of 
acetate. End-cf-month rayon. stocks held 
by producers totaled 12,200,000 pounds, ot 
which 8,400,000 pounds were filament yar 
and 3,800,000 pounds were staple. 
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The Tire & Rim Association, Inc. 
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VULCANIZED 
VEGETABLE OILS 


—RUBBER SUBSTITUTES— 


Types, grades and blends for every 
purpose, wherever Vulcanized 
Vegetable Oils can be used in pro- 
duction of Rubber Goods—be they 
Synthetic, Natural, or Reclaimed. 


A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 


R BE 
Zs" LL “N 
~ SINCE 


CARTER BELL PRODUCTS 
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Regular and Special 


Constructions 
of 


COTTON FABRICS 


Single Filling Double Filling 


and 


ARMY 


Ducks 


HOSE and BELTING 


Ducks 
Drills 


Selected 


Osnaburgs 


CurranseBarry 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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Regular Publication of Rubber Statistics Resumed 





lable dur 





Stocks, 1939-4 
] 





1 


he vear 1946 were re- 
CPA and i i 


issue ot 


on rubber pro- 
ition, and stocks 
lu @ the war vears. 
the Civilian Production Ad- 
1 the United States De- 
‘rce issued a report as 
acts for Industry” series, 
_ entitled “Rubber: Natur- 


and Synthetic—New Sup- 


reprinted in India 
September, 1946. Simi- 





received from the Rubber Division, Of- 
fice of Materials Distribution, Department 


of Commerce, and a brief summary of 
these figures has been included in the 


“News of the Month” department through 
our June, 1947, issue. Beginning with 
this July, 1947, issue, however, we will 
present United States Rubber Statistics 
for each month in the form given below. 
In this issue we have recorded the statis- 
tics for January, 1947; the next two issues 
we will try to report February and March 
and then April and May, so that by Octo- 
ber we should be caught up with the cur- 
rent reports which become available about 
six weeks after the month they are re- 
porting. 


United States Rubber Statistics — January, 1947 


(All Figures in Lor 
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Malayan Rubber Statistics 


rhe ll] ng statistics for April, 





Foreign Imports of Rubber in Long Tons 
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Export Opportunities 
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sons, fountain pens, 
Vanderborghts, Ltd., 


plastic materials. 





Ocean Shipments from Singapore and Malayan Union—in Tons 


Sheet and Crepe 


Singapore 


Export Direct Export Direct 
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Dominion of Canada Statistics 





Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 























GAUGE MATERIAL before a 


























April, 1947 April, 1946 
UNMANUFACTURED Quantity Value Qua intity Value H 
PSBUGEA. sien e.aelsvoracs-s 0-8 = Ue . 669 $ 2,410 1,958 $ { ya sal d 
Crude rubber ...<6. s 9,754,635 2,012,016 2,310,966 : an 
( PanOETCUD. oc c.950eeas . 8,623 - 3,81 ) 1,000 H yBBsER 
PsAtEX weccccccrccvces lbs, 149,663 SGus «sleeves.  Garetnetece ' with R 
yber, powdered and _ 
WHO i diee see sae © s. 1,855,400 7,184 734,3 13,7 f 
Recover ] cee S$. Zz ) y 5 ) S¥ 4 EES 215 4 } : 
Synthetic 1 subst se (celine po 
RO Sis Kev ewuesuan S. 81,9 l 72 Lkosso 64,957 
ee MAGNETIC 
PARTLY MANUFACTURED 
Comb blanks of hard fe 
rigid: fut ra 8 oa CALENDER GAUGE 
Hard rubber in rods or 7 
eS REC eer ree lbs, 1,725 1,783 813 522 
Rubber thread, not cov- 
CREO As etyinwsronicisiecs Ib 7,550 6,764 7,365 11,881 bal 
Torats 1,275 §$ 9,962 8,178 $ 12,4 
MANUFACTURED 
Bathing shoes ..6..0.sj prs 6,566 §$ mae | | “Se cuas $ ...... 
BOUIN sacseusewwansacee~c “erase <n ee 52,848 
roots and = shoes ot “ 
TUDDETS, 71,0.P.. 00:0 prs 82,512 114,406 ,912 6,275 
Canvas shoes with rub- 
cay a ae prs 1,895 3,146 240 607 
LAU GticssG0oeeekkays | esate Pe i re ee are 29,447 
Clothing of waterproofed 
Cottan OF THUGS Gisewics. sosees .O)097 <sscaed 
eo i a | er 
GASES ONG WESUers «6... wssess j§ SSB9L -ss0cer 
ON eee 1,411 1 109 
GolE DANG. oo0.0-0:000:0:0 GOS. 538 1,012 
PREG: Sra ave ease Feels 16,531 36 924 
OE SecctteseeeCAbetaes 8 <#eenws 9,887 we eeee 
FeOG. WEEET DOLUES: cccceses sadaes SAO “Gaieieuie-s 
Inner tubes, n.o.p. ...no. 3,399 9,623 215 
sg EEE CEO no. 1,638 1,035 348 
Liquid sealing compound . ...... ey oe 
Biats Gnd WMimtting .ccccse 8 8 9 ccveve 55,096 
Nursing nipples ....gross 374 2,076 
DOE SsstaenGeeckeseeae iaenes 9,841 
Raincoats 387 LS, Sl hr. re ere 
Tires pneumatic, n.o.p. no. 16,257 228,249 332 14,730 
OO ects canes n 2,231 459 550 603 
Solid for automobiles 
and motor trucks no. 7 139 2 
SN Stekacesedewass <35880 te ) errr Te 
Tite SERGI WGIETIM) ccace 2 kceaee VS eee 
Other rubber manufactures ...... GLAZS kw seee 
: ini . Acer 7 me 
Tors, ...... $1,094,340 ssseee $ 560,041 No, lock the door before it's stolen. 
ro “BB >ORTS $3,481.7 $1.513.581 : VWogie 
Totat Rupper IMporRTS ...... $3,481,706  ...... $1,513,580 In this case, it means accuracy, 
. e M4 ft 
production and profit... . Since 





Exports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 





1927 the Schuster Magnetic Cal- 
ender Gauge has consistently 


UN MANUFACTURED 

















Crude rubber ........ lbs. 1,826,866 $ 340,733 2,770,334 $ 538,978 é 
Waste rubber 1....... b 901; 1078 1.742260 23/208 
— ee ee, ee se | served four important ends: 
Totats. 2,728,266 $ 351,8 4,512,934 $ 562,186 ; ' ai 
aaa Senne Rene 562,186 1. It assures uniform thickness in your finished product, 
PARTLY MANUFACTURED down to 1/1000”. 
Soling slabs of rubber /bs. 25,278 $ 6,320 1,710 $ 64 2. It makes hand-miking unnecessary, saving time and 
MANUFACTURED expense. 
“ere CN cnukseshass dence $ | ee wes i tion [ 
oir eee, ‘* 344356 hacia sara ge 3 kt — with the human equation, preventing 
Belts, fat. sss. Rowivames: easier aS ern 2,696 mista . igs 
Boots and shoes of ; 4. It saves the stock sampled for calender testing. gay 
: rubber, NOP. se eees prs 186,741 300,204 131,433 225,605 7 
Canvas shoes with rubs sag cae 102 40 weak The Schuster Gauge does these things by the “3 
Clothing of rubber and) igi is Kits simple expedient of setting rubber calender | 
Og tcc elamecat 34084 ae | gt rolls to a desired thickness and holding them | | 
Hose SoenNeNoeneEs sania tS eee 51,713 there. More lately, it has showed itself justas ~ | 
Inner tubes for motor ° ° Ww: " * 
ARIES” Gea sce oke no. 56,058 140,836 39.764 17.315 indispensable as ‘‘insurance’’ to synthetic rub- 
ier nh pad ici “ ‘Aue 2,151 ber, plastics, cellulose and other materials. 
mtr vehicles... .20 43,932 778,767 42,618 $30,848 The instrument is simple in design, rugged in 
the eoecceccceeee eNO 8,002 7,U24 3 9 5.697 . . . . 
Wan sak cde, Soe, ; sia construction, practically without wearing 
pttsllated oes e seh ee S882 seas, 95,082 parts, and adjustable to any thickness. 
»be lanufactures  ...... me (pawces 79,762 . : * j 
dics $1,942,990 . There is no ‘'stock recipe’’. Every installation 
Tora, Rusper Exports. 1.2... $2,301121 ae must be engineered to the job. May we tell 
you what the Schuster Magnetic Calender 








Gauge can do for you? 


{sk for our Bulletin “W” 
“American Standard Practice for Certification Procedures.” Ask f 


ery St yg ed Association, 70 E. 45th St.. New York 17, 
aN. a maLeS, —— 4 S ste ( ( sects oO ( - 
mental adits tine, 36. Tike stone ot p= pear Pana THE MAGNETIC GAUGE COMPANY 


60 EAST BARTGES STREET 


standards, sam- 
evidence of 
the 


certification aus spices, 
certifying agency, 
information available to 


Definitions cover 
reexaminations, 
clauses, and 


system. 
pling and testing, 
certifications, referee 
public. 


— SALES REPRESENTATIVES — 
BLACK ROCK Bvixes Co. 


Bridgeport, Conn 


Western 
H. M. ROYAL 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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JER: 
Schulman I 


Vherev 
nay ne 
tubber, 
icrap — 
of A. S 
ready te 
tall you 
OFFICES: 

£ St. Louis, 


WAREHOU 





‘ong Beach, 





JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA EAST ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS 
Schulman Inc. Warehouses (Offices in New York) A. Schulman Inc. Office, Plant and Warehouse A. Schulman Inc. Office, Plant and Warehouse 





aS 
AKRON, OHIO 






A. Schulman Ine. 


Main Plant (Offices, Storage Warehouse 
and Processing Division) 


OFFICES and PLANTS THROUGHOUT THE 
Unirep STATES To Serve THe Wortp 


Wherever you are located, whatever you 
nay need in Scrap Rubber, Crude 
tubber, Hard Rubber Dust or Plastic 
crap — the coast to coast organization > my 
f A. Schulman Inc. is equipped and r CY ~ Cc 

teady to give you efficient service. Just ss if mah AC 


tall your nearest Schulman office. 


OFFICES: Akron, Ohio * New York City © Boston, Mass. . a 
£ St. Louis, Ilinois . Long Beach, California : } 


WAREHOUSES: Akron, Ohio ¢ _ E. St. Louis, Illinois q i 790 E. TALLMADGE AVE., AKRON, OHIO 


long Beach, California + Jersey City, New Jersey 









LINERETTE provides a 
quick, easy method of 


separating stock without 
adhesion. 


LINERETTE preserves the 
tackiness of the stock. 


LINERETTE contains no 
oil or wax which might 


migrate. 


LINERETTE, in use for over 20 years, 
is thoroughly tried and proved. It 
is a specification sheet, made to 
rigid standards of quality. Although 
we do not suggest LINERETTE as a 
substitute for Holland cloth, we 
believe some companies have been 
so using it with success. We can 
furnish LINERETTE in any width up 


to and including 54”, in rolls of 9”, 
1114”, 13”, and 15” diameters; 
put up on 3” i.d. cores. The yield is 
approximately six square yards to 
the pound. A 9” roll contains 375 
linear yards and a 15” diameter 
about 1150 linear yards. We will 
send you samples — simply specify 
width desired. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 
5508 Maurice Avenue « Cleveland 4, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Cable Address: 'BLUELINER” 


LINERETTE 


INTERLEAVING PAPER 


INFORMATIVE, 

ILLUSTRATED 

BOOKLET ON 
REQUEST 








